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. ARISTOTLE'S THEORY OF IMITATION 
AND TRUTH 


Dr. P. S. Sasmi, M.A., M.Lrrz,, Pa.D., 
Head of the Dept. of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


l.. Plato was singularly unfortunate in being succeeded: by his one- 
time pupil Aristotle, who failed to understand his teacher properly. With 
a habit of mind prone towards analysis and classification, he could not 
grasp.the central doctrine of Plato ; and yet he vaguely felt that he could 
never subscribe to that theory. Assuredly with the purpose of replying 
to Plato and of ‘setting aright’ the nature and function of literature, he 
began his Poetics. The real motive in composing this work is evident in 
the simple fact that Plato is not mentioned here even once. 


As a biologist interested in classification, Aristotle could arrive at his 
conclusions only inductively. He had before him. the works of the great 
dramatists and poets of Greece. But he deduced a. theory of tragedy 
which can, to some extent at least, be applied only to the Oedipus of 
Sophocles. Even the Antigone of Sophocles cannot be interpreted satis- 
factorily on the basis of this theory. In other words, Aristotle gave up 
his scientific attitude when he took up this treatise; and he arrived 
at a theory which is the result of many a preconceived notion. Still it 
should be noted that as one interested in life and.in the principles of life,- 
Aristotle took poetry to be a form of life, though he studied it like*an 
anatomist and physiologist. He- tried to discover the structure and 
function of poetry. | 


Moreover, the Poetics, as we have it, is a € This enables 
every one to say anything he likes about Aristotle’s views. Probably the 


‘text is a rough sketch of what he wanted to write in detail. This would 


explain the absence of an orderly arrangement of the ideas. It is also 
likely that he must have given up the idea of working on this subject, 
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when he began to reflect more calmly on his mastér's ideas. Whatever 


may be the reason, the text remains a fragment ; and subsequent genera: `: 


tions have seized upon it with great faith. There are many inner 
contradictions. in the text. As Bywater observed (xiii-xvii), Aristotle was 
not a systematic writer, though he was a systematic philosopher. He 


does not harmonise all his statements on related topics appearing in 


different parts of the same text. - e 
Aristotle's Poetics came to acquire a great authority down the ages. 
Even if he arrived at his principles inductively, he wrote as if he were 
legislating. He lays down principles ; and like the classicists of a later 
day, he finds fault with Euripedes and others. Posterity understood him 


correctly at least in interpreting him as the law-giver. Attempts have: 
been made to show that. he was only laying-down the conditions or . 
principles of ideal art. Still this-is-an ideal that is to be sought-in-a: 


work like the Oedipus of Sophocles, if we ndershana Atoll properly. 
And this would make him a law-giver. 


This takes us to the method of Aristotle. It is ‘the method of 
analysis. A work of art is treated almost like a chemical compound. It 
is to be analysed by the critie into its various component elements. 
Tragedy is viewed as plot, character, diction, thought, song and spectacle, 
and judgment it passed on each separately and jointly. This is the 
antithesis of the platonic method; and the classicists cling to the 
dab e standpoint firmly. 

“2. . It was Plato who drew the most iiis distinotion between 
ihe. imitative arts and. the useful. arts, at the beginning of the. tenth 
book of the Republic. . While the useful arts serve our temporal needs as 
means, -the imitative arts do not have any such utility. "The. latter 


are now designated: as the fine arts. In accordance with the principle i 


.of justice, these have an intrinsic value ; and they are distinct from. 
any other branch of.human knowledge or activity. But Aristotle does 
nob appear to have developed this idea fully. He observes, that ‘art 
imitates nature’. This statement seems to apply only to the useful arts. 
His nature is not the visible physical universe, but thé creative principle 


operating in it. Thus in. the Physics (ii.2:194 a 21) he observes that.im. 


both nature and art we have the union of matter with the, constitutive 
form ; and that the. natural philosopher and the architect should know 


‘both these elements. Nature being teleological has certain ends in view; 


and. the artist gets his hints in this direction from the unconscious artist 
nature. In the useful .arts, the end is a specific one and one learns it 
from nature. But aided by. his rationality, man comes to her aid. He 
tries to realise those purposes which. she is not able to complete quickly. 
This can be seen in the curative processes of medicine (Phys. ii.8.199 b 
80; Metaph. vi.7.1032 b 6) and in the organisation of the state (Pol: 
i2 1958 a 2). The: useful arts seek “to supply the deficiencies of natuss"! 
[Pol. iv (vii), 17. 1887 a l- -2]. ` 

There is a famous saying which’ originated - with "Whistler ' that 
nature imitates art. This is a truer statement in so far as we consider 
our experiences. A beautiful painting.does réally enable us to see more 
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' facts in the object with which we are familiar in daily life. The 


painting ` quickens our sensibilities and transforms our perceptions. 
Aristotle sould not have made such a remark ; and the remark he made 


leaves us no where about the nature of art.. We may hope to fare bester 


if we understand his meaning of the word imitation. 


9. Tractatus Coislinianus states. that Poetry is mimetic and” non- 
mimetic. The former gives us dramatic and non-dramatic poetry. Out 
of the dramatic we derive comedy, tragedy, mimes and satyr-dramas. 
The non-mimetic is classified into instructive and historical varieties. The 
instructive gives didactic and theoretical works. < um 

Aristotle inherited the word imitation from Plato: This term was 
employed by Plato to distinguish the fine arts from the useful arts. 
The varied meanings of this word range from a cheap copying to the 
creative activity of imagination. Aristotle took over these meanings too 
from Plato, only to emphasise his own position. He did not, however, 
give a new interpretation of the term, but accepted one of the meanings 
given to it by Plato. What this meaning was can be understood by 
taking up the ‘passages where he employs this significant word. 


According to Aristotle there are three objects of artistic’ imitation : 
ethos, pathos, praxis (Poet. i.b). Ethos represents the permanent mental 
dispositions which are revealed in human character. It is a state of the 
will. Pathos stands for the transient emotional moods and feelings. 
Praxis has to ‘be understood as action which is inward ; it is a psychical 
energy which seeks its translation in external activity (Nic. Eth, i. 8. 1098 
b 15). We are told that ‘men in action’ are the objects of imitation 
(Poet. ii.i); and this enables us to believe that the artist has to imitate 
human thoughts, will, feelings and emotions. 


. Fine art, then, is an mmitation of human life ; it is an ` imitation 
of the inward: life of man. The external activity is viewed with reference 
to the mental and spiritual processes. This principle limits the rangé 
of imitation. Ib is not the physical universe which’ contains animals, 
birds, and plants, that is the object of imitation. Aristotle’s artist has 
to confine himself only to a small part of the universe, that part which 
consists of human beings. He cannot contemplate the external non-human 
world as Being beautiful in itself. 


The object of imitation is the life of man. This object has a certain 
similarity to the work of art. The work of art reproduces an original in 
its, own way. But it is not a symbol standing for an original ; for, art 
employs mental impressions. These impressions bear a likeness to the 
objects whose impressions they are. They are like the portraits of objects 
(De Mem...et. Remin Y. 450 a 27—451 a 17. Ot. de Interpret i. I. 16 a 7). 
The work of art, then, is like a picture which exists for the image- -making 
faculty or ‘phantasy’. This faculty is defined as “the movement which 
results upon an actual sensation " (de Anim. ili. 8, 429 a I). An object 
evokes a sensation ; it. produces an impression. When the object is with- 
drawn from experience, this impression enables us to construct for ourselves 


an image of the object. The image is almost the meeting point -of sensé 
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and understanding (de Anim, iii. 8.497b 17-20 ; 428a 5-16; iii. 110.4888 
10). These images enable the intellect to abstract its ideas or universal 
concepts. Still Aristotle was not aware of the activity involved in 
creative imagination. It was Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. vi. 19) who dis- 
tinguished the active imagination (Phantasia) from the faculty of imitation 
(mimesis). In Plato, however, we have the idea of a creative power 
which transforms the materials of a sensory experience.. 


‘The work of art. on Aristotle's theory, appeals to our ‘sensibility 
and to our image-making faculty. It is the reproduction or representation 
of an object as this object appears to the senses and to the image-making 
faculty.’ In other words, it is a semblance of an empirical object. This 
idea of an aesthetic semblance appears in Plato who speaks of a mimesis 
phantasmatos (Rep. 598 B ; Sophist 264c-267A). Art embodiés, what 
we should today call, the sénse-data or the sensibilia. It invests a 
material, according to Aristotle, with the constitutive form which does not 
belong to it ; and for Plato the form is regulative. In either case the 
superinduction of a form literates the material from the limitations of 
space, time and causality. And the emotions such a work ‘evokes ‘are 
equally well emancipated from the elements of disquiet and transiency. 
The emotion that is evoked has nothing todo with our own -cares and 
worries. Thus a work of art can bring forth -even contradictory eniotions 
like fear and pity at the same time ; and the emotion of fear that we 
have while witnessing a tragedy is not for ourselves, but for someone like 
_ourselves. Such -an emotion is similar, and yet not. similar, .to our 
ordinary: emotion. -It is called the aesthetic emotion. This accounts .for 
the appearance of-reality carried by the works of art. -Such an impression 
is heightened because the skilled artist normally ‘‘ prefers probable 
impossibilities to possible improbabilities.’’ (Poet. 24.10, 25.17). 


This conception is applied to the various fine arts. Music, for 
Plato and Aristotle, is the most ‘imitative’ of the arts. It captures 
human ethos and presents it in and through harmony and rhythm. -In 
this presentation we have the almost perfect union of form and matter. 
It is impossible to distinguish the form of music from its matter. They 
almost .become identical. Since this is the ideal condition of any 
creative work, Pater held that all art constantly aspires to the condition 
‘of music ; and he was true to the -spirit of Plato’s teaching. It was 
Hegel who let down music ; and his followers began putting it at the 
bottom of the ladder. The Hegelian emphasis on thought did not allow 
the Hegelians to evaluate properly the nature of music, since in good 
music we cannot have a separable or distinguishable thought-content. 
Since harmony is the ideal principle of the real world and since it is 
basic to music, Plato gave the pride of place to music. The tale is 
different with Aristotle. He observes that ‘‘in rhythms and. melodies ‘we 


have the most realistic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of | 


courage, temperance and all their opposites '' [Pol. V (viii). 5. 1840 a 18]. 
Music is here a copy or reproduction of certain mental and moral 
qualities. As. W. D. Ross observes (Mind N.S.4.Pp 350-364), '' it is the 
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most expressive, -that -which most successfully emobodies emotion, -or 
which most effectively arouses in others emotions akin to those felt. or. 
imagined by the artist." In Problems he observes that ‘‘melody -even 
apart from words has an ethical quality’’ (Probl. xix. 27.919 b 26). Imita- 
tion there evidently refers to the presentation of the ethical nature, of 
the springs of human action. And if we only remember that Aristotle 
was too eager to reject the ethical nature of art advocated by Plato, 
passages ‘like the present one are bound to reveal the self-contradictions 
inherent in the Aristotelian view of fine art. He even classifies the 
melodies ‘into the ethical, enthusiastical and practical [Pol. V. (vii). 7. 
1341 b 83] ; and these correspond respectively to the three objects of art: 
ethe, pathe, and praxis. 


"When we come to Aristotle’s views on painting and sculpture, we 
find the moralistic view still more dominating. We are told that form 
and ‘colour are '' rather signs of moral qualities ° [Pol. V. (viii). 5. 1840 a 
28]. Then painting and sculpture are imitative in the sense that they 
represent an original symbolically. Imitation then is a matter of ‘con- 
vention like. language. And Aristotle does not favour such a contention. 
Even though his statements move in that direction. This is the result 
of ‘a lack of -consistent thinking. Since Aristotle was a consistent thinker, 
we are compelled to believe that he never intended his present text -of 
the Poetics to be his authentic document on aesthetics. We cannot explain 
away. this sentence on form and colour by straining too much the 
meaning of the unfortundte word rather. ` 

Painting ‘and sculpture produce their effects by spatial extension. 
And temporal succession is the common feature underlying rhythm, 
language and ‘tune. Aristotle observes that the various forms arise from 
different groupings of rhythm, language and tune (1447 & 28 b—29). 
Rhythm is basic to dancing as language is to prose. The union of these 
two gives ‘rise ‘to epic poetry. Rhythm and tune together offer instru- 
mental music ; and the addition of language to these two results in ‘lyric 
and dramatic poetry. All the poetic arts ‘imitate’ action ; but drama is 
said ‘to reproduce action much the most completely. 


Following Plato (Laws i. 655 D), we find Aristotle observing that 
dance too imitates character, emotion, and action (Poet. 1.5). Dance and 
music are allied to poétry in bringing forth the various literary forms. 
Just as form and colour are symbols, so are the words employed in poetry. 
The common factor of these arts is rhythm (Poet, 1.2-5). Poetry, we 
are told, has its origin in the instinctive love of melody and rhythm (Poet. 
iv. 6). As Plato observed, a poetical composition which is devoid of 
melody “and rhythm, is like a face which has lost the bloom of youth 
(Rep. 601 B ; Phal. 258 ; Gor. 502 c). 

In the Rhetoric, however, Aristotle states that a sentence is poetry 
if it is metrical (8.8.1408 b 30). The Poetic records (1.6-9, 9.2) the 
opposite. Poetry for him must primarily be an imitation, if it is to he ^ 
a fine arb ; versification is a subordinate condition or feature only. He 
could not agree to reject the mimes of Sophron, nor the Socratic dialogues 
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from. the ipio of the imitative art (Athenaeus 11. 112). Ib is mimesis, 
not versification, which defines the nature of poetry : “We ought to give 
the comprehensive name of poet to artistic imitatous whether in prose, 
or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres” (Poet. 1.9).: And yet 
Aristotle does not categorically state ‘that metre is unnecessary. 


‘Embellished language’ is one of the components. of tragedy ; and this | 


is said to mean a language which has the double attraction of metre and 
melody. Aristotle says that the genre of Plato’s dialogues lies between 
poetry and prose (Works xii—Select. Fragments, 74). ‘It is the rhythmical 
language that gives them a literary value ; and metres are but species of 
rhythm. Though metre is not essential, it is a recognised adjurict of 
poetry. As Teichmiiller observes, metre and melody which season language 
are like the ‘external goods’ in his definition of happiness (Arist. anan ên 
2. sp 


- A work of art then is a presentátion to sense of the image eed by 
the impressions made by the external universe. This external universe 
is no ‘other than hurnan life. The image in art being universal and being 
' beyond space and time, imitative ‘art’ can be interpreted to meaw the 
expression of the universal element in human life (Poet. 9.8)... The transient 
particulars are excluded from the réalm of art. The permanens and 
essential features of human life are embodied in art. D 


` Aristotle ádvocates a teleological view. Every object has a "purposé; 
and it is tending to realise its goal. This goal represents a state better 
than the present. The object, in-tending to realize the ideal form, attains 
its end.’ It is immanent in the object and yet it is only an ideal since it 
is not actualised. Since the nature of an object can best be interpreted in 
terms of. what it does or becomes, the artist should grasp this immanent 
principle. He should have an insight into the ideal state-of the object 
concerned, and then interpret the actual one. Then the ideal becomes.one 
with the actual. The mental conception of the eidos in-a- concrete form ig 
noésis, while the impressing of this conception on matter is poiesis (Met. 
6.7:1082 b 15). ‘This process of presenting the actual object is one: of 
idealization. In so doing the object is liberated from the various conditions 


and: accidents. that stand in the way of its development; and it acquires a 


relatively purified form of being -or existence which is free from. all contra- 
dictions. and external influences. u5 : 

In this sense does Aristotle apply the words to beltion to the wu of 
art? (Poet. 25.17; cf. 25.1, 6). When he says that the artist has to imitate 
men as they ' ought to be ' the ideal suggested is not a definitely: moral 
one—he should imitate men as' they would: develop theniselves in accordance 
with’ an: immanent teleological’ principle. The teleology or purpose or 
design is ‘the better’ when compared with the actual present. Hach 
organism is progressing to ihe. better; and its several components are 
together functioning. for the good of the whole. - The artist then does -not 
present ‘the ‘actual: object of experience, -but a better or a higher level of 
being of the object; and sineo ' the ideal type must surpass the actual.’ 
(Poet: 25.17 .;-cfr Rep. 472 D.), the ideal is better than the actual... A work 
of art ther afaro is an idealised presentation to sense of human life. Ib is 
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uw.“ creation according to a true idea ’ (Ethi. Nic. 6.4.1140 a 10). This ‘ true 
idea ’ provides the ideal unity to a work of art. i 

4. If poetry is an idealized presentation of buman life in forms 
manifest to sense, what is the precise character of the truth embodied in 
it? Aristotle observes: “Ib is not the function of the poet to relate 
what has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible according to 
the ‘law of probability or necessity. The poet and the historian differ not 
by writing in verse or in prose........ The true distinction is that one 
relates what has happened, the other what may happen " (Poet. 9.1-2). 


. This passage, read along with Aristotle’s conception of imitation, implies 


that poetry has a higher or & more real subject-matter than history. While 
history deals with the conerete particulars of existence, poetry is concerned 
with the universal, with the permanent features and tendencies of human 
life.” ‘ What Alcibiades did or suffered ' (Poet. 9.4) is in itself of no account 
to poetry. 

History deals with facts that existed once upon a time, while poetry 
endeavours to transform these and other facts into truths. The facts of 
history acquire a new meaning or value as they appear in the world of 
poetry. The Hamlet of the Danish chronicles is no more the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare. The poet’s Hamlet represents ‘ what is possible according 
to the Law of probability or necessity.’ As Ross puts it: '' Poetry aims’ 
at giving a new embodiment to a universel truth. And for Aristotle, the 
universal: is the necessary (An. Post. 1.6). Poetry depicts the ineviteble 
dependance of destiny on character " (Mind, N. S. 4). 


“The law of necessity entails a close connection between one incident 
or entity - and another. There is a probable or necessary sequence between 
eause and effect; and the relation of necessity is a concept employed by the 
rational mind to render things intelligible. The historian is not troubled 
by any such principle since his business, according to Aristotle, is to record 
the particular facts in the order in which they actually took place. In the 
development of the plot (Poet. 9.1) and in that of character (Poet. 15.6), 
the poet observes a more logical, casual sequence than can be found in 
actual life. The sequence he takes up is one of probability which refers 
exclusively to the internal structure of the work of art. 


Statistical averages also provide us with probable or tentative eonelu- 
sions; and these are an epitome of past occurrences. Here probability 
refers to that which is normal or regular in life. But.the probability operat- 
ing in fine arb has no reference to these normal oceurrences. Hamlet, or 
Lear, or Clytemnestra does not present an. epitome of normal human 
conduct. Then, does poetry embody any truth ? l 

| There are errors which affect the- very nature of poetry, and there 
are errors of fact as well A work may reveal.minor inconsistencies, 
technical or factual in accuracies, and oversights. They do not vitiate 
the. value of the work, if they do.not tarnish the total impression produced 
by the work. But does not. poetry then. tend to present only fiction and 
not fact? 

m Here Aristotle appeals d the general teleological principle P imita- 
tion, to the principle of a higher reality which alone is the ideal truth 
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about any entity, and to the current traditions and beliefs: (Poet. 25.17). 
Poetry does not deal with facts, nor. does it violate the facts; ib is con- 
- cerned: with what transcends facts. It gives the form that agrees. with 
the true idea. The characters and incidents of a tragedy are true: to. the: 


ideal tendencies of nature. B 


lf poetry does not deal with facts, how is it that we have posi: 
and. plays portraying the lives of the semi-mythical and  semi-historical. 
characters ? It is remarked: ‘ what. has. happened is possible: What. is: 
possible alone is likely to give credence’ (Poet. 9.6). The possible has an: 
extended meaning; it refers to the past and to rational belief as well. 
“What may happen’ does not then exclude ‘what has happened’. The. 
facts. or real events to become poetic must be capable of revealing their 
internal probability or necessity (cf. Poet. 9:9). In. other words, poetic 
truth differs from factual or empirical truth. Shelley’s wailing wind. ia” 
as much true as the scientific account of the wind; but the wailing i: is the. 
truth: of a different, of a higher, order. 

Yet Plato accused the poets of telling lies (Rep. 377 E). Aristotle: 
observes that the poet must needs be trained in the true art of fiction 
(Poet. 24.9). By fiction he means here the strange and marvellous stories: 
that find a place in the epic. Moreover, we have no right to question: the 
initial assumptions made by the poet or dramatist in the beginning ot. 
his work. This may be strange and out-of-the-way as in King Lear. We: | 
have to accept it. Similarly, the poet may present some imaginary persons: 
and bring about strange situations. Granted his openings, the poet. should 
develop. his. plot and. characters in strict conformity with the law of neees- | 
sity. ‘Che work of arf must be. governed. by tho. natural. ssquénce of motive. | 
and. action. "Under the operation of this law: the characters: behave in the 
way in which-human beings act. in like situations. This. artistic law of 
probability renders: even a fiction probable. ‘The fiction appears. to. be: 
natural and inevitable because of the inner consistency of poetry. As: 
Aristotle observed : ‘‘ Probable imposs‘bilities. are to. be: preferred, to im- | 
probable possibilities'" (Poet. 24.10, 25.17). | 

The probable is that which gains our rational belief. It is the rational. 
The irrational is the improbable while the impossible is that which is 
physically impossible. The latter is material impossibility. The impossible 
can become logically inevitable, but the improbable cannot, since iti 
contradicts the basic principle of causality operating in reason. Yet the | 
poets and dramatists do present the improbable at times. Aristotle seeks 
to find. a possible defence for some of these. Sometimes the improbable! 
may be used to heighten the wonder and admiration, this being proper; 
to epic poetry, (Poet. 24.8). Thus we have the scene where Achilles pursues 
Hector round. the walls of Troy as the Greek soldiers stand. still (Iliad, 
22.205). Such an incident. would -be ludicrous on the stage. In epic 
.poelry too one can. question its. appropriateness. But such scenes may! 
be permitted if the total effect is impressive (Poet. 25.5), and if a similar 
effect cannot be evoked by any other means (Poet. 25.5, 19). | 


i 


A second variety of the irrational which ean be admitted refers to thel 





introduction of the supernatural and other forms of the marvellous. Ii 
i | 
i 
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they form part of the traditional belief of the- author- and of his society, 
they cannot be rejected as irrational. Belief makes even the irrational 
appear as rational... This paves tha way for the incorporation of mythology 
"into literature. 

Both these forms are less admissible in dramatic poetry than in 
epic poetry (Poet. 24.8). These forms tend to advance the doctrine of 
motiveless human" activity which the drama cannot accept. Drama 
represents human action from within, and as such is based on motive which 
is translated into external action. No action is possible in the absence of 
a motive. If Iago acts, if he influences the development of other 
characters by his action, he cannot have any motiveless malignity. But 
if he is said to be acting without a motive, we ought to decree that 
Othello of Shakespeare is not a. good tragedy. Motiveless action is supreme 
example of the operation of the irrational. 

If the irrational has to be admitted at all, it can form part of the 
Mor -supposed to have taken place prior to the opening of the play 
(Poet. 15.7). -But if the irrational is essential for the development of the 
plot, ‘ such a plot in the first instance. should not be constructed’ (Poet. 
24.10). . But-if the incidents of such.a plot look quie possible, Aristotle 
would not object to it. 

Material impossibilities can Be admitted in art, not any kind of 
moral improbability. The -latter involves motiveless action or an action 
based on. unintelligible principles. He prohibits the improbabilities | that 
depend on. character. . Anything that violently. contradicts. or runs counter 
to the basic facts of human nature, and to the feelings and motives proper 
to a “specific situation, is irrational; and it has no.place-in literature. . 

The Joss of the. handkerchief in. Othello is not s simple material or 
physical incident. It has serious repercussions on ihe lives of the moral 
agents im the play.. In other "words, even a material improbability ean be 
resolved into a moral improbability. An event or a sequence . -of events 
ean appear. irrational only when the. character. involved is. inwardly illogical. 
‘Such is the case with some scenes in King Lear. That is why, it is -said 
that if at. all an artist has to choose between a probable impossibility and 
an improbable possibility, he. should, prefer the former. This is because 
the work of art is pervaded by a logical or moral necessity... ; 

The world of. poetry excludes the rule of. chance or accident. . _Chanee’ 
negates: the. activity. of Nature which is an organizing force, it negates ‘the 
operation of human intelligence, because it is a principle of a chaos (Met. 
9.8, 1065 a 25, De. Part.. Anim 1.1 041 b 22), a negation of order or. plan 
(Anal. Post. 2.11.95 a 8. . It defies reason. „But chance does play.a part 
in human life. Many gréat works of arb have come into existence by some 
accident or other (cf. Poet. 14.9). Is it not a very probable accident that 
made Desdemona lose her handkerchief? As Agathon said, “‘it is probable 
that many things should happen contrary to probability’’ (cf. Poet. 18.6.). 
The strange chances, which are the anomalies of mien are ‘improbable 
possibilities '. 

This argument can be met only by having recourse to the doctrine 
of ideal unity which it is the aim of every work of art to realize. The 
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world of poetry is that of the probable which presents the eternal universal 
facts of life. It does not contradict or violate our ordinary world of space ; 
and time. But it does transcend this world. In this transcendeńċe it | 
exhibits a more organic, union of its parts than history. “‘Actions aye 
either involved or uninvolved. Of uninvolved plots the worst are the 
‘ episodic ’, in which one incident, follows another without à necessary’ of 
probable sequence. But the tragic action should be a complete whole | 
with nó irrelevant insertions ’’ (Lane Cooper, 45). Tragedy, says Aristotle, | 
is one and a whole (Poet. 9.1). Tt is a unity of parts which cohere together. | 
Ib is a whole whose parts are arranged in a certain order; théy are: 
structurally related to form into a significant system. Ib is not. a 
mechanical whole which is merely an aggregate or summation of its parts: | 
Tt has a law of its own nature; and hence it is an organic whole which is | 
always greater than the sum of its parts. In other words, the work öf art 
must be a unity and also a plurality: Aristotle is here vaguely groping 
after the idea of the beautiful. Beauty depends on magnitude. In his 
Metaphysics (1078 a 86) he mentions symmetry, order. and limitation’ 88. 
- the three conditions of beauty. ''The painter or. sculptor considers the | 
syrametry of the whole composition in évery detail of his work."  Tragédy | 

“must have for its subject a single action, whole and éornplete, with a| 
beginning, a middle, and an end. It will thus resemble.a single and; 
coherent organism, arid produce the pleasure proper to it’? (Poet. 98.1). 

A work of art then embodies the universal in a concrete form; it is} > 

animated by a living principle, and it is an organic unity. By a living 
ptineiple it is not meant to equate the work of arb with a human being. | 
The soul for Aristotle is expressed in actual life when the proper form is | 
impressed upon the proper matter (De Part. Anim. 1.1.640 b 82 ff) The! 
inseparable unity of. content and form makes the work of art am organism. | 
In this sense it is observed that ‘Poetry is a more philosophical and a; 
higher thing than history’ (Poet. 9.8). ‘It presents a higher. truth than; 
history. And yet it is not philosophy because poetry, bound by the medium | 
of ‘sensuous imagery, only tends to. express the universal. 

In spite of all this, Aristotle advises the poet to set forth the general | 
outline of his plot first; then he asks the poet to universalize it by removing : 
spatial, temporal and personal limitations; after this he is to fill the out- : 
line with incident and detail (Poet. 17.8.4). This is the negation of the 
organic unity of content and form that he strove to emphasize. And this 
is not a careless statement if only we remember that Aristotle's' approach | 
has been throughout analytical. He takes the poet too to be working | 
analytically in the composition of the poem or play. i 
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LIBRARY, INEORMATION SERVICE 
|. AND USERS 


B. N, BANERJEA - 
Librarian, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Lord Rayleigh at the end of the last century used to say that to 
find a piece of information in a Library would be a more difficult and 
hazardous operation than the original discovery. Even a few decades 
later at a Conference of scientists ib was.thought by some practising 
scientists that the Librarian’s job was that of a custodian and that he 
should be concerned only with preserving and producing ‘books either 
by author or title on request. 

Lord Rayleigh might have good reasons for being dissatisfied with 
the organization of information service during his time but the attitude 
of some practising scientists of yesterday and of to day is dependent 
more on their habit to prefer to do their own literature searching. han 
on anything else. 

Some sort of reference service has been provided in publie libraries 
for more than 100 years but information service and special libraries 
came ‘into existence only during the first world war. Import of such 
vital commodities as dyestuff, medicines and optical glasses were cut 
off completely from Germany and it was found that there was complete 
lack of technical information in U.K. The Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was then set up in 1916. A large number 
of special libraries began to spring up whose object was mainly to 
reduce the time lag between discovery and application. To meet the 
increasing demand fer technical and commercial information public 
libraries also began to develop the referenóe service. 

The needs of a public library and a specialised library are somewhat 
different. This is inherent in the character of the libraries and the 
nature of clientele served. A public library has to cater to the require- 
ment of the entire population cf an area, irrespective of age, educa- 
tional standard and subject interest. To serve ‘users in & public library 
it is considered quite enough to provide for reference materials such 
as year books, dictionaries, encyclopaedias and a few standard biblio- 
graphies. A publie library usually needs only a small corner of the 
reading room or if possible a separate room for reference collection and 
service. The opening of a commercial and technical section in public 
libraries is of recent development in big industrial towns. Some of them 
jointly run separate commercial libraries and reference in this connec. 
tion may be made to the Sheffield experiment. 

It is in the special libraries and univetsities that information service 
is gaining recognition as a branch of scientific and engineering discipline, 
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The Universities are not merely educational institutions. They also serve - 
as centres for research and for organization"of knowledge: Here informa- 
tion service requires to be. handled --by.- a specialist. n 1914, Cutter. 
wrote that ‘‘in order to be useful a (science) technical library must do 
three things. It must get the printed sources of information, it must 
so arrange. catalogue and classify and index these sources as to make 
` it possible to find the information; it -must impart the information to 
to its clients". Expressing the views: of Cutter in a differént way there. 
ate five elements in the building up of the information service ; books, . 
readers, library building, reference librarian and. technical methods aad., 
procedures. The scope of the Present paper is to discuss each of these 
elements in some details. A " 
^ In a seience technical library books are not 80 ‘important a8.- 
periodicals, pamphlets, government reports, reports from engineering experi- 

mental stations, reprints from research association, patents, -specitica-. 

tions, etc, The information asked for. may be. available. through special . 

sources such as personal contacts, interviews, conference reports. Ths 

information ‘scouting’ is the most important part of the work . xit an. 

information. service. 

.In the matter- of provision of Bags and journals no, library. gan. 
hope to meet from its own sources the increasing demand from ES 
users. The importance of library co-operation | within the same national ` 
area is being more and more realised. The American librarians have. 
launched. the "Farmington" .plan and the Germans 'Sonder Sámelgebiete'. 
The. Farmington. plan. came . into force in 1948. The essentials. of, the. 
two schemes are the same. -Foreign publications, books and pamphiets ` 
which are judged to be of any interest to research workers are distri. 
buted among. sixty-one libraries, In U‘S.A. foreign publications available. 
in these libraries can be traced through the National Union Catalogue . 
at the Library of Congress, The German co-operation is organized by ' 
Deutsche Forschung swienschaft which distributes the meterials to about. 
three dozen universities and special libraries, The country. is divided | 
in Sonder Samelgebiete and the aim is to, provide one copy of useful. 
foreign publications and monographs to each. . : 

. The development of national co- operation on some such lines A 
the benefit of the users deservés serious considerations. Certain technical 
libraries have embarked on a plan of co-operation among themselves on 
voluntary basis regarding the procurement of English translation of 
Russian journals. This js a small venture bui the experiment is worth. 
trying and it may lead to more beneficial and permanent results, 


Library ¢o- operation in India is not yet fully developed es even along: 
recognised lines. The principle of inter-lending has been widely accepted: 
but.at present no machinery: exists to bring all: libraries within : the 
scheme and to make it really. effective.. Without- a central machinery. 
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co-ordinating request for loan, any scheme -of interlending of books will 
depend entirely on the good-will and understanding existing between one 
librarian and another. 

Dissertation from Universities contain valuable research materials; 
the number of successful doctorate candidates is becoming increasingly 
80 large that even the universities which have accepted the policy of 
publishing dissertation cannot undertake the job, As the cost of publish- 
ing has gone up very high photo- duplication of the dissertation may 
be produced and exchange organized. Exchange of dissertation and 
duplicates and little used books is a standard library practice in Germany 
and continental countries. There is ample scope of extending co-operation 
in this field as well as in providing micro-film, or photocopy of reprints. 
of journals not available in individual libraries. This- presupposes: that 
the information section of the University and special library should be 
provided with necessary photo-duplicating facilities. 

Recording of information in a special library is no less Important 
than collection. Information regarding discoveries of. great importance 
often comes to light after .a long time. This perhaps is due to unsatis- 
factory methods of recording of information. Fleming’s original observa- 
tion on the bactericidal effect of Penicillin were published in 1929 but 
it. was not until ten years later that Florey and Chain found out its 
therapeutic value. The analytical technique of chromotography was first. 
announced in 1861 but it remained undeveloped for a quarter of a century, 
later. Í " 
Subject indexes -and catalogues are the most generally. accepted. 
method for recording.and finding information, The combination of. 
systematic. and alphabetical classification in what is known as chain’. 
indexing is claimed to be useful to the classifier, user and classificationist 
alike. The advantages of the system have completely revolutionised our 
ideas of information indexing. Request for literature on industria] furnace, 
or Kaplan type axial flow water turbine or informations regarding the, 
living standard in Sudan can easily be complied with, 

The impact of readers’ interest is also felt in the design of the building. 
The most outstanding development has been the introduction into the 
field of architecture of the concept of the modular construction. This 
gives flexibility of the library building—flexibility needed as libraries are 
always growing and need expansion bothjin the internal arrangement as, 
well as in outward expansion. The entire library. building ` is. conceived _ 
of as made up of a number of uniform modules. Each module i in two. 
dimensional terms is a rectangular area. One of its sides is a. multiple of 
8' and the other side a multiple of 4.6’. Flexibility may be obtained. 
without much standardization. The dimensions of the modules may be 
17 x97 or 18’ x 25’. Through uniform column centering the same load 
is carried throughout, Provision for fixed structures like elevator, 
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staircase, corridor are all limited. In the design of a satisfactory library 
building the concept of modular construction secures economy and 
flexibility in the horizontal as well as in-the vertical plane. The 
advantage of the flexibility is that what is stack today- may be changeable 
so that it can be converted in different formand arrangement to a reading 
room, -Modular concepts in the construction of the library building is 
as yet unknown in this country, The consequence is that due to lack of 
adequate foresight and rigidity in structure library building becomes out 
of date within few years of its completion. In an academis library in the 
internal arrangement of the building it is essential that space should be 
broken up on the basis of requirement of the undergraduate’ and advanced 
research work. 

From the point of view of scholars departmental and brauch libraries 
are set up because the scholar in a particular diseipline demand that 
library materials should be physically brought near to his department. 
The question of departmentalisation has been discussed by the ‘University 
Grants Commission in som: details, Generally speaking, building up of 
departmental libraries may not be desirable on economic grounds arid 
administrative convenience. The Committee reconciled these two opposite 
view points, vis. centralization vs decentralisation of library: stock ‘by 
recommending that departments be given as permanent loan a limited 
number of advanced type of treatises required by research workers for 
which duplicate copies are to be provided in the main library. 

Some recommends the breaking of library collection not department- 
wise but subjectwise. According to the idea of subject division pattern 
alt reading materials such as books, periodicals, monographs, maps etc. 
may be broken up on the basis of broader subjects such as humanities, 
engineering and ‘sciences, The advantages of the system is that without 
scattering the collection departmentwise adequate book service tio the 
department is assured, To the student user this back-to-the-idea of 
centralization is of immense benefit, They will not have. to wonder 
through all the departments—even within oue department there may be 
sub-libraries—to find out their requirements. _ E 

In the arrangement of books in the stack classified according to D, C, 
it is oftén found desirable to arrange the collection to meet the needs of 
thé users in the faculties, Building construction in Dewey is separated ` 
from Civil Engineering by a row of shelves, mechanical engineering has 
electrical engineering in between hydraulic power engineering and prime 
mover. In some libraries, readers’ interest demand that applied chemistry 
and chemical engineering, botany and agricultural meneng should be 
kept together and not separated, 

It is desirable to introduce the subject of bibliographical control into 
scientific and technical study courses. This has already been done in 
Poland ‘and in some other places. Libraries would be more fully and 
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properly utilized if readers are shown how to uss them; the best method is 
to introduce in the university course some minimum instruction in the 
use of catalogue and subject indexes. In some of the Universities in the 
United States orientation courses are given to the freshers, This includes 
elementary librariaaship methods, : 


y: 


The idea of taking in, student apprentices in library work following 
the practice of American Universities is being experimentéd within a 
modified form in some places. This if suceessful will no doubt be of 
mutual advantage. The student can earn and then learn. The Library— 
always under-staffed as it is in this country —gets much-needed additional 
assistance without zudergoing much expenses. The student also becomes 
familiar with librarianship’ technique. The success of. this idea will, 
however, depend to a large extent on the degree of responsibility the 
students can take upon themselves on the one hand and on the other hand 
the extent to which the management agrees to part with responsibility to 
the student workers without shirking from tha consequences of the 
course taken. There are various other forms of co-operation between 
student users and the library; Library ethics is one of the most important 
elements. In any academic library the number of books mutilated, 
plates removed and pages disfigured by objectionable remarks has become 
so large-as to create a critical situation. This practice is the most 
loathsome library offence imaginable and no effective measure has as yet 
suggested itself to control such malpractice except perhaps closing the 
library altogether! Nothing can be done in this direction unless the morals 
and sense of responsibility of the student population improve. 


Dissemination of information is the key-note of the modern library 
service. Much has been said and discussed about the matter to find out 
the best way of doing it. Apart from the services rendered ia the national 
and international plane the attempts of individual libraries also go a long 
way to render substantial help in this direction.’ Some research libraries 
are bringing out indexes of current literature in specialised subject fields 
for the benefit of the research workers working within thé organization. 


The Library of the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, is 
experimenting from this year with an abstracting service. The idea is to 
bring the literature appearing in the latest issues of journals to the 
notice of the research workers in the Institute, It is, wellknown that 
there i& always a time-lag for most recent articles to: appear in the 
abstracting journals to be of any real service to the people who are in urgent 
need of latest iiformation, The abstracting service started by the Institute 
Library is certainly not meant to suppliment the recognised abstracting 
journals, The abstracts of farticles appearing in the Information Bulletin 
are only indicative with an attempt to: give a bare outline of the ja 
matter expressed in the articles. 
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The Information Bulletin prepared by the Technip Unit of tha 
Library has the following features :— ; : 


(1) Abstracts Bulletin . 
(2) Annotations from Reprints a and Pamphlets 
(8) Book Reviews < 


(1) Abstracts Bulletin 


A personal contact is made with ‘the Departments to ascertain the 
research projects undertaken by the faculty: members in various subject 
flelds. Whenever a new issue of a journal is received in the Library it goes. 
to. thè technical unit of the library, to be scanned through: by the technical 
personnel, The articles which are considered to have some bearing on 
the research projects undertaken in the Institute are then abstracted: 
Articles abstracted in this Bulletin are therefore only selective in nature. 
The Abstracts appear under the headings of journals in which articles are 
published, An index of the subjects covered by the articles is given at the 
beginning of the abstract bulletin. Abstracts of articles from foreign. and 
Indian periodicals are published in alternate issues of the Bulletin. 


(2 Reprints and Pamphlets 


A large number of reprints of articles, pamphlets, reports, etc. sre 
received in the Library as free gift front various sources, These materials 
‘sometimes contain valuable informations which may prove to be of consider: 
able help to the research workers. It was felt that mere indexing of 
the materials do not generally arouse interest among the readers, It 
was therefore decided ` to give .shor& annotations or abstracts. of the 
content’ of these materials so that a reader on going through “them may 
feel interested. in some of these materials. ‘The abstracts in this section 
are arranged alphabetically. according to abênan much in the nature of 
pir E in the REDRSQHRE Index. -` s 


- (8) Book Reviews. 


`- Book Reviews appearing in current scientific and engineering periodicals 
are examined periodically. A selected list of such books which are con- 
sidered fit to be added to the Library collection arè listed here under broad 
subject heading, The names of the journals in which the books have been 


reviewed are given against-each title so that people interested in. the book - 


may, ‘go through the review in the journal referred to for further information, 
The project undertaken by the Library has begun in a very modest’ way 
jneluding mainly the scientific periodicals in the Bulletin excluding the 
:éngineering and technological subjects. -`The project is in “experimental 
‘stage and if it receives ample support from the people for whom the bulletin 
is meant, this may be taken up in a more ambitious way, |. | cae. Long 
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We have discussed I.I.T. activites in presenting information at. some 
length because this is the first. time it is being attempted. in a science- 
technical library.- Of the other:forms of dissemination ‘of information, 
Geological Survey: of, India Libr ary. Bulletin supplies bibliography of articles 
of geological and allied. interest published in the current journals. . i 

- Foskett mentions-of industrial establishment. distributing two bulletins, 
one information letter and the other survey of literature. The first contains 
summaries of articles, patents, and pamphlets and book reviews and is 
written in an informal way. The survey of literature contains the usual 
type of information abstracts for research scientists. 

. . The challenge of the present age is one for survival. There has been 
unprecedented development in information retrieval, It represents not go 
much man’s desires for truth as his desires to survive. Traditional methods 
are unable to cope with the situation. Not that they are not needed. 
Classified catalogue, browsing among books, presentation techniques and 
requirements discussed in the paper have all their part to play but what is 
needed today is a break through in the building up of information service. 
New techniques are needed in the form of treatment of materials; magnetic 
tape, punch cards, data processing, abstracting bulletin, machine search 
for literature and such other innovations should be introduced in an informa- 
tion service. The whole structure for organizing information is becoming 
More and more complex. Information scientists today should not only 
have diploma in Librarianship training and a scientific background but also 
a thorough reorientation of the course. There should be more emphasis 
on acquisition of science information recorded as well as unrecorded, 
literature searching methods and science information instruments. 
It has been forecast by some eminent scientists that the volume 
of scientific discoveries in ‘the later half of the 20th century will far 
surpass the output the; world has ever seen throughout the history 
of its evolution. Governments of today are quite alive to their sense 
of responsibilites. New Ministries are being opened for promoting scienti- 
fic research. In the important embassies, scientific advisers are being 
appointed for collecting science information, The Indian Scientific 
Liaison Office in U.K. brings ‘about a number of publications containing 
science information with the co-operation in some cases of the British 
Publicity authorities and distributes them to educational institutions and 
laboratories some of which deserve mention :—(i) Science News Letter 
containing news concerning recent discoveries, (ii) D.S.I.R. technical 
reports giving briefly the work of the National Laboratories and (iii) 
Summary of Russian Broadcasting and (iv) Summary of Chinese Broad- 
casting indicating the achievements of Russian and Chinese “scientists, 
‘Science News Letter’ is a recent Government publication. The scope of 
the publication should be widened so as to inelude the research activities 
ofthe Usiversities and National laboratories and the standard should be 
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raised so as to bring itas par with similar publieations from foreign cout- 


tries, The work of science information service to be ‘fully effective should - 


be co-ordinated at different levels. The subject specialists, the information 
service in the Libraries and.the National Centres should all work as a team 
for the identification and location of documents and their procurément. 
This aspect of Library activity had been fully stfessed at the Fourth 
" TASLIC Conference held at Jealgora in- podus: 1962.* l 
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THE KOREAN CRISIS AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


KARUNAKAR Gurra, Pa.D. (Econ.) (LoNpoN) 


A breach of the peace occurred in Korea on 25th June, 1950, when 
large-scale fighting started across the 38th Parallel between the Republic 
of Korea in the South and the. People’s Democratic Republic of Korea | 
in the North which were the protégés of the U.S.A. aud the U.S.S.R., 
respectively, On the same date, the U.S, representative in the Security 
Council brought the Korean situation to the notice of the UN 
Secretary-General, who arranged for an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council. . 

We may note, however, that ‘the. problem of the independence of 
Korea has been in the agenda of the UN General Assembly since 
September, 1947, following a rift between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
about ‘the procedure of establishing a free and independent Korea as 
envisaged in' the Cairo and Potsdam declarations. In August, 1045, 
on the eve of the collapse of the Japanese Army when the victorious 
Soviet Army was over-running the Korean peninsula, the Soviet 
Union agreed to an American proposal that the Soviet Army should 
accept military surrender from thé Japanese forces north of the 88th 
Parallel, while the American Army would accept south, This division 
of Korea in 1945 into two occupation Zones ‘across the 38th Parallel 
continued since then. 

. Introduction of the Korean issue, a matter relating to Peave Treaties, 
in the General Assembly in September, 1947, was opposed by the Soviet 
Union under Art, 107 of the UN Charter. The U.S. Spokesman quoted 
Art, 11, Para 2, and Art. 14 to score his point. Later the Soviet delegate 
demanded that the elected representatives of the Korean people be 
summoned before the UN Assembly. Then the defeated Soviet Bloc 
pursued a policy of non-co-operation alleging that decisions were being taken . 
in the General Assembly, without inviting the Korean representatives to 
take part in the deliberations. On 14 November, 1947, the Assembly set 
-up a Temporary Commission to supervise free elections throughout Korea 
80 that an independent National Government of Korea might be formed. 

As a result of Soviet opposition, UNTCOK was debarred from entering 
into North Korea, On the advice of the Interim Committee (a body 
declared illegal by the Soviet Bloc), the UNTCOK observed an election 
held in South Korea in May, 1948.1 The Republic of Korea was established 

! Most members of the UNTCOK origine lly had had genuine doubts whether it was 


: ‘legally open to them to implement the resolütion of the General Assembly (November, 1947) 
in one part of Korea only. 
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in August, 1948, under the Presidency of Syngman Rhee. In September, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea was set up in the Soviet 
model in North Korea under Kim II Sung. "The Soviet Army left. North 
Korea in December, 1948, leaving an well-organised Army and supplies. 
The American Army left South Korea in June, 1949, leaving 500 Military 
advisers and providing for adequate funds to meet the current senate in 
the Government budget. 

Tension between these two Korean client-states, continued unabated 


and there was much military posturing across the Parallel from both sides. ! 


The UN Commission on Korea, which had taken the place of the Temporary 
Commission, called for UN Military Observers in early June, 1950, to report 
on the situation at the 88th Parallel. . This was the background of the 
conflict in Korea. pHET Ep mE 


The UN Secretary- General Trygvie Lie, on the receipt of an 'inform&- 
tion about an armed invasion of South Korea on 25th June, 1950, by the 
North Korean forces from the US delegate, called for an immediate report 
from the UNCOK About the situation. 


` The UNCOK in. its first cablegram passed on the statement of 
Syngman Rhee that attacks had been. jaunched in. strength all along the 
Parallel, and also referred to ‘the Pyongyang -Radio announcement . ab 1-85 
p.M. about South Korean invasion across the Parallel during the night— 


which was declared entirely false by Syngman Rhee and his. Foreign 
Minister.” 7 


T. UN AOTION IN Korea 


At the Security Council SNG on 25th June, 1950, Chairman ot the ! 





Council, Sir B. N, Rau, invited the representative of the Government of | 
the Republic of Korea to sit at the Council table ånd submit.a statement ab 
the request of the US delegate.. The Security Council, however, did not 
extend that opportunity to the Government of North Korea. .. . P 


The Security Council passed an American sponéored resolution ‘as | 
-modified by a UK amendment on:25th June; 1950, in which the Council 
noted “with grave concern the armed attack on the Republic of "Korea by 
the forces from North Korea” and declared that ‘this action: constitutes 
a breach of the peace” and called for an immediate cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal of North Korean forces to the 38th Parallel, The UNCOK 


wag asked. to conimunicate its. -fully > considered recommendation on the 
: situation. 5 A aia? : 


© On the 26th Ju une; ‘the UNCOK gave its verdict’ that North ids 
was saring out a full- scale i invasión on me basis. of the’ Military Observers’ 


i M essential io the shake kan of the ATE charge that “the. North Koreans 
" were defending themselves against aggression is still not available" =D i c t 
War, by A Chatham House Study Group, p. 110. B TOSS in. me Còla 
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Report * and recommended invitation to both parties to agree on a neutral 
mediator either to negotiate peace, or requesting member Governments to 
‘undertake immediate mediation. i 

On 29th June, President Truman ordered US naval and air forces 
to give assistance to the Republic of Korea (and neutralise ` Formosa 
against Communist invasion), before the Security Council met and 
recommended that ''the members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and restore international peace and security in the area.” 
Apparently these Security Council resolutions were in consonance with the 
Charter (Art. 89 & 40).* l ; 
^ After initial military reverses, the UN forces placed under the 
Unified Command of the United States by the Security Council reso- 
lution’ of 7th July, finally succeeded ia reversing the tide of North Korean 
advance and threw the North Korean forces across the 38th Parallel by 
the end of September, 1950, 

In ` October, 1950, the UN forces marched into North Korea to 
establish "peace and security in the area” under a General Assembly 
resolution dated 7th October 1950. This brought forth massive interven. 
-tion by the Chinese ‘ Volunteers’, which drove the UN forces back well 
below the Parallel. In November, 1950, the General Assembly passed the 
US sponsored ‘Uniting For Peace” resolution providing for emergency 
sessions of the Assembly in case of aggression—real or threatened, when 
the Security Council was unable to function due to lack of unanimity 
among the Big Five. The General Assembly also passed a resolution 
on Ist February, 1951, branding Communist China as an aggressor, 

These measures had no apparent effect on the military situation, 
Since April, 1951, there was a stalemate in battle and armistice nego- 
tiations were started in Punmunjon in July, 1951, In July, 1958, an 
armistice agreement was signed on the basis of the cease-fire line 
"which roughly corresponded with the 88th Parallel, ‘providing for a 
Political Conference to settle allied problems. It may be noted that 
“the Korean war passed through several phases from 25th J Une, 1950 to 
28th July, 1958. It began as a fight between North Korea and South 
Korea. Then came the US intervention closely followed by UN 
support, When the UN forces were planning to march up to the 


3 The two Australian Military Observers had left the 88th Parallel on 28rd June two 
days before the hostilities were first reported. But thier report was eubmiited on ‘26th 
June, one day ‘after the armed conflict started. Their report does not provide any direct 
evidenca about—the origin of war at the 38th Parallel on 25th June, and only puts 

. stress on the absence of military concentration in forward areas in South Korea indi- 
cating their incapability to launch offensive operations. This report has been subsequently 
contradicted by General Mac-Arthur in his evidence before the joint Committee of the US 
Senate in May, 1951. 


4 Tt was necessary for the Security Council action, however, that the then ‘absence’ of 
' the U:S.S. H. under protest on the question of Chinese representation, should be interpreted 
es equivalent to ‘abstention’ by a Great Power. This interpretation is controversial (cf. 
Prof. Leo Gross in Yale Law Journal, 1951). »" f . ] t 
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Yalu, the Foreign Minister of Comunist China declared that the crossing 
of. the 88th Parallel -by -the US forces would result in an extension 
of the area of conflict. This warning was conveyed to the. UN 
through. the Indian Government but, was ignored. The UN forces 
marched up. In November, 1950, the entry of the Chinese ‘Volunteers’ 
started-a new phase. Henceforth, the main antagonists were not the 
‘North Koreans and the” South Koreans but the Americans and the 
Chinese whether on the battle field or in the armistice negotiations. 


II. APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF UN ACTION IN KOREA 


The UN action in Kroea has been judged very differently by 
various students of publie affairs. Trygvie Lie, Dulles, Dean. Acheson, 
‘Adlai, Stevenson considered that the operation in Korea was-a more or 
less successful effort in collective security. On the other hand, Senator 
Taft held the opposite view. If we, however, agree with President 
Truman's view that ‘The altack on Korea makes it plain beyond all 
doubt that Communism has passed beyond the use of “subversion to 
conquer independent nations, and will now use armed invasion and 
war”, (27.0.1950), we may perhaps also agree with his statement 7th (May, 
1951) that ‘the progress of Co nmunist imperialism throughout Asia 
has been checked by the firm stand of the UN in Korea and that 
the battle agaiust aggteneion has dealt & heavy | “blow to the Kremlin 
conspiracy outside Asia.’ 

Nehru differed from this "view, though he too believed at that, time 
‘that the Korean war was a clear case of North Korean aggression." 
He had stressed all along that tbe Korean war must be localised, and 
‘brought to a ‘close as soon as the violation ‘of the 88th Parallel was 
checked. 


When the UN forces began their Sun towards the Yalu,, with the ; 


sanotion of the General Assembly resolution in October, 1950, Nehru 
became cynical about, the nature of this United Nations war. He said on 
6th December, 1950, '"Everybody talks of freedom, the unity and indepen- 
dence of Korea. The forces that are fighting the UN say more or less 
the same thing but the result of this unanimity of approach, if I may say 
so, is this: Korea is a dying and desolate country, It is extraordinary 
thab we should séek to help our friends in ways which kill b destroy 
“them”. 
. I might be said to the credit of the UN action on 27th Türe, 1950, 
` that it was endorsed by 52 out of 59 memberstates. On the other hand, 
.j& may be said that the Korean war was a UN war in name only, nine- 


5 Nehru is reported to have stated in "his interview published in Neuzutche Zeitung on 
27th January, 1936, “A thorough study of documents has rather convinced him to-day that 
the real motives of tbis conflict have been i in the policy of Dr. Syngman kiek (Tbe 
Hindustan Times, 28th Jenusry, 1956). : À S. 
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tenth of the non-ROK troops being supplied by the U.S.A. The 
_ U.S. A. permitted no effective participation by other UN members in 
military planning, political decisions or the  long-drawn armistice 
negotiations, , 


III, Otger HOSTILITIES AND THE PREVAILING CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


Nehru said in Parliament on 29th September, 1954, ''I am convinced 
that there would have been no Korean war if the People’s Government 
of China had been in the United Nations, because people could have dealt 
with Chiria across the table". This statement makes ib clear that the 
Korean war was intimately associated with the current Great Power. 
tension in the Far East, This tension was largely the result of the U.S. 
Policy of non-recognition of the People’s Republic of China which was. 
the only effective government in the Chinese mainland since the fall of 
1949, as also the exclusion of the Communist Government cf China from 
its legitimate position in the UN Security Council as a Permanent 
member—mainly due to U.S. opposition. Still another cause of tension 
was the continuation of U.S. aid to bolster up the Kucmintang 
Government settled in Formosa. This was regarded by the People’s 
Republic of China as continued intervention in the-civil war in China by 
the U. S. A. In fact, the Chinese Communist Government regarded the. 
outbreak of war in Korea in June, 1950, as being deliberately precipitated . 
by the U.S, Government to provide a plea for its alleged secret design to 
establish a permanent protectorate over Formosa. - 


. "[ruman's deeision in coupling military action im Korea with the 
extension of military protection to Formosa on 27th June, 1950, did not 
help to eradicate this impression from the mind of neutral observers, 


IV. Tas Reasons vor UN EFFECTIVENESS OR TNEFPEOTIVENESS 
IN THE ÁREA 


The original "UN action in Korea on 27th June, 1950, designed to stop 
the North Korean invasion” could be effeetive due to eertain fortuitous 
cireumstanees such as the presence of a UN Commission already 
operating in Korea equipped with military observers, the availability of 
American troops nearby in Japan, above all the absence of the Seviet 
delegate (who boycotted the Seeurity Council Meetings since 13th J. anuary, 
1950, till 81st July, 1950, on the issue of Chinese representation), providing: 
an opportunity to by-pass the Soviet veto. | 


The UN action in Korsa became ineffective as soon as it tried -to go 
beyond its original and limited objective to nullify the invasion across the 
38th Parallel, and ventured to bring about a forcible unification of Korea’ 
ignoring the vital interests of its two great neighbours, the Communist 
China and the U. S, S., R. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM TO-DAY 
NirisH K, Basu 


After a review of the currents of critical thoughts of centuries we 
are bound to ask ourselves certain questions. What exactly is the point 
in analysing the ''working'" of a poem (or other branches of literature). 
as modern “close critics’ have done ? ` Does i& help in sharpening the 
reader’s sensibility ? Or, does it only show the ingenuity of the cribiea- 
who are always in search of a novel way. to found a new school ? 
Dr, Johnson's observation on this point is irrefutable. “To a thousand 
eavils one answer is suffeient ! the purpose of a writer is to be read, 
and the criticism whieh would destroy, the power of pleasing must be 
blown aside". This healthy common sense cannot be expected 
in critics enthusiastically searching for conscious, unconscious, and 
subconscious thoughts behind . the words. and the structure of a 
literary attempt. We have seen the result—the modern critical jargon, 
enigmatic expressions and a type of specialization based on the know- 
ledge of diverse subjects and not simply a love of literature, and a 
sensitive mind. A reader with only ‘disinterestedness’ and ‘curiosity’, 
so precious to Arnold, finds himself out of depths. Where the, ‘touch- 
tone’ of literature develops his taste and judgment, modern critical 
literature with its demand for proficiency in various branches of arts 
and science undermines his faith in his own judgrhent, making him 
feel his shortcomings, . 


F. L. Lucas’s disgust with is of aim and clarity of modérn 


criticism is the reaction of a cultured. man, bewildered and benighted 
by the display of scholarship ‘and novelty in the field of criticism. He 
ean understand that the ancient naive view, (“Great writing is the 
echo of a great soul" ) which was generally accepted even half a century 
ago, is quite exploded now. ^*'No one supposes that art can have to do 
with ethics, or poetry be any thing so absurd as a sort of morals 
set to music'".* Commenting on the criticism in this unromantic age, 
Lueas says, "For Antiquity, in a work, ‘good’ poetry meant noble poetry. ` 
For the Renaissance it meant learned poetry ; ‘the poetry of scholars, | 
and of wits. For the eighteenth century it besame the poetry of men— 
and women—of the world: For the romantics, the poetry of generous 
rebels.. They still had rules, if'only to break them: But now—! 
Twenty- three centuries after the Father of Criticism, Aristotle, is there 
a single law of literature, a ane pales for wring poetry, a single. 


^t Life of Pope 
3 The Decline 'and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, P. 902. 
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canon for criticising it, about which a congress of our critics would 
agree ?...... The multiplication ‘of sects is not apt to multiply tolerance. 
It is “only natural that criticism, growing more chaotic, should grow more 
dogmatic too’’. ` 

“Lucas is not unjustified. Truly we miss the solid ground in the 
critical field. The old values have been rejected. Revaluations seem 
more for the purpose of destroying the established principles proving 
the destructive strength of the revolutionaries than for creating lasting 
values, T. S. Eliot, for example, has tried to understand how Swinburne 
has ‘worked’ his words and how a poem has a ‘life’ ofits own. He 
succeeds in shocking the complacent established opinion by pronouncing 
. Hamlet as “most certainly an artistic failure’, and while trying to find 
the cause of the failure arrives al a titillating phrase ‘‘objective correla- 
tive’. T. A. Richards at first tries to devise a criterion of values in 
his Principles. of Criticism and later gives up all principles fcr judging 
poetry, ''howéver refined and subtle". He leaves to the reader the 
business of valuing the works for himself and keeps for the critic only 
the business of interpretation, William Empson carrying on ''Semantic 
analysis"5 finds layers of meaning in lines and phrases. (though it is 
difficult to understand why he chooses to find only seven types of 
ambiguity as other. interpretations are also possible.) The 'imagists' 
in the critical fleld,. forget the sane observation of, Longinus, “The 
objèct of a poetical image is to enthral". They are mad after finding 
some novel correlations in the images “found in Shakespeare and other 
poets, In their enthusiastic display of ingenuity they forget the wisdom 
‘of Longinus's warning to poets against “the pursuit of novelty in 
thought’ (which we find repeated by T. S. Eliób in his essay ““Tradition 
and. Individual Talent" and. elsewhere ), which might as well be applied 
to the critics. This lure of the novelty in critical approach has gradually. 
introduced dry ‘scientific’ analysis. and jargon, which have taken the 
literary flavour from the works of most of the crities making them 
dry-as-dust, “But”, as “Lucas, has observed, ''we do not look at poetry 
through microscopes. It builds itself next our hearts, out of memories 
and emotions that are ours alone. That is why it is so hard to make 
the Art of Criticism in any sense a science’’.’ 

3. Ibid, Pp. 205-6, 


^4 The Sacred Wood. 

5 “Tn Charles W. Morris’’ terminolory (Sze „Foundations of the Theory of Signs; 
Vol. 1, No. 2 of the Encyclopaedia of Unified Science) sémantics proper involves the) 
reference: of-a sign. to n obiect. It: is a eubdivision of the general study of linguistic, 
signs, which is semiotic” { Literary Criticism, Wimsatt and Brooks, P. 633.) 

6 It is possible io agree with F. L. Luss when he says. “In a recent work with 
the apocalyptic title, Seven Types of Ambiguity, .it has been revealed to an admiring 
public that the more ways a poem can “be misunderstood, the. better it is”. (op cit, 
p. 228 ). n 

7 Op. cit. P. 202. 
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David Daiches's question is very much to the point: “To what 
extent, it might be asked, is this close analytie criticism normative as 
well as descriptive ? Does it, that is to say, demonstrate how good 


a work is, or does ib merely tell us what is in the work? . To admit 
that this critical method has provided us with a more rigorous technique 


of description is far from claiming that it satisfies the modern. for a more 
scientific assessment of value’’.* In fact, 

“These who concentrate on these problems seem quickly to forget 
the existence in poetry of anything but technique. . The. eye grows 
' shortsighted over the microscope, the voice of life calls deadened through 
a laboratory door’’.* l 


Ib is natural for a- critic with catholic taste and appreciative 
temperament to react sharply -against such novel and dogmatic 
methods of criticism. Lucas unhesitatingly deolares : 


"Tt might seem sometimes as if critics were doomed to remain the 


Bourbons of the world of Art—forgetting nothing, learning nothing,- 
And while they persist in talking as-if the values they now discover: 


in poetry were the obvious and oniy ones, the values saban grow 
odder and odder,''!* 


We may ask ourselves a pertinent question," What does all this come. 
to? Are these different critical approaches to literature not based on the . 
effect of some literary effort on the readers? Only when some effect is 


there, a critic tries to find the whys and wherfores. The appreciation (or 


otherwise) by the general public or the critic comes first, and then the.’ 


critical approach, it is not the other way round. And when we think of 


appreciation we. come to the question of the. devalopment of taste, and from ^ 
to this Matthaw Arnold’s ‘touchstone’ is but one step. The critical ‘ape. 


proaches are bound to be different in the present century because of the 
immense increase in man's knowledge of the working of the human mind. 
In other centuries also some attempt to understand the writer's mind was 
always made but the attempt was necessarily limited by the knowledge 
that the critics had of the human mind. Daiches’s claim regarding the 
function of modern criticism, however, can only be accepted with some 
reservation : |: 


“The modern analytic critic is generally content to describe the work 
under consideration with more minute accuracy, with greater subtlety 
and penetration, than those critics who prefer to discuss the work in general 
terms of its effeot on themselves; .they leave it to the reader to make up. 
his mind about the-degree of merit, their own concern being to miaka sure 
that the reader first reads it properly.’’** 

8 Critical Approaches to Literature, P. 802. 

9 CE oP. cit. p. 228. 


Ibid. 
u Op, "s "308, 
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It is much more o refreshing to read D. H. Lawrence's | view on the 
critical approach : 

‘Literary criticism can be no more than a reasoned account of the 
feeling produced upon the critic by the book. he is criticizing. Criticism 
can never be a sóience; itis, in the first place, much tco personal, and 
in the second, it is concerned with values that science ignores. The 
touchstone is emotion, nob reason....... All the critical twiddle-twaddle 
‘about style and form, all this pseudo-scientific classifying and analysing of 
books in an imitation—botanical fashion, is mere impertinence and mostly 
dull jargon.''!? 

In fact, the critical approaches today are not only varied but sometimes 
‘also confusing because of the excessive ‘amount of ingenuity used to find 
something which may not be there, Where critics should compose their 
differences as far as possible and be active ''in the common pursuit of true 
judgment” we find too much diversity. As T, S. Eliot says, “We begin 
to suspect that the critic owes his livelihood to the violence and extremity 
of his opposition to other critics, or else ta some trifling oddities of his own 
with which he contrives to season the opinions which men already hold, 
“and which out of vanity or sloth they prefer to maintain,’’* Modern orities 
remind us of Oscar Wilde’s stand that critics are creative: artists and can 
create a new form oub of a given subject, a picture or a poem!” 

“The highest criticism is that. which reveals in the work of Art what 
the artist had not put there; that it is exactly because a man cannot do a 
: thing that he is the proper judge of it’’** 

And what is more, we become bludgeoned into believing in the 
critic’s view of a work. of art. It must necessarily be so. In these 
days of fast .expanding knowledge the general public is easily awed by 
the specialist. The appeal can hardly be made now to ‘a coherent 
educated and influential reading public’’. There was a time when the 
„average reader might hope to. attain the mental equipment of the critic 
by whom he was awed, but that is hardly possible now, Moreover, 
the unwieldy mass. of literature produced réquires professional guides for 
the public. But the difficulty lies in the want of ‘the proper purpose 
and end of criticism to-day, Common: sense tells u3 that crit/es shou'd 
make a co-operative effort to elucidate works of arb and develop public 
taste as Sidney, Dryden, Addison and Matthew Arnold did. Unfortu. 
nately, as Eliot has observed. ‘‘We perceive that criticism, far from 
being a simple and orderly field of beneficent activity, from which 
imposters can be reddily ejected, is no better than a Sunday Park of 
contending and contentious orators, who have not even arrived at the 
articulation of their differences'' .!5 

12 Essay on Galsworthy. 

13 “The Function of Criticism” (Selected Essays, p. 25). 


4 “The Critic as Artist” (I ntentions, p. 217). 
wW “The Function of Criticism’, 
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. One of the. reasons for which. T. S, Eliot has been able to retain 
his hold on the public is that he tries never to confuse . his -readers 
with either a too urbane soporific style or a too technical one, . When 
we read soniething by Eliot we are convinced of his evident sincerity ; 
we feel that he is trying to understand something and carry his reader 
a with him, It is true that he sometimes asseris too strongly, but 


ing thesis on an abstruse subject. He does not. ake meaningless . 


attempts to find ambiguity in the language of a writer, when . “that 
ambiguity exists only in the ingenuous critic’s mind. Others, we feel, 
are raising superstructures on imaginary foundations, led by the excess 


of their ingenuity. T. S. Eliot's position is .that of a sober judge, all’ 


- the time keeping abreast of modern critical literature and trying to 
make use-of only what is-:really important in “modern criticism, if 
only the ingenious critics admitted certain limits to their ‘ "scientific" 
- explorations of the arts, if they remembered that a feeling | of richness 
of meaning consisting of several layers only: ‘half-understood’ gives mental 
, Satisfaction and that a forced analysis- of. the associated meanings 
destroys that pleasure. ( just as a joke loses. its: point on analysis ), 
- criticism would have remained healthy, Empson’s finding, of four pro- 
bable senses of Herbert’s couplet, E 

: = "Ah, my dear God, though Lbe "S EA, : 

. Let me not love thee, if I. love thee.not". <` ; 

-is definitely a wrong approach!*, It does ` not interpret, it misleads: ‘and 
confuses. It is never clear whether the writer of these lines ever had 
“any idea of the - -ambiguous nature of the arrangement of -words made 
by him. Jf he never had any intention of infusing ‘ambiguity into his 
expressions, what is the point in finding out different ways of inter- 
preting a passage where-no apparent obscurity exists ? ' 

. The probable limit- of different types of analytie enquiries was 
fdata by Plotinus in the 3rd century A. D, : “Only a compound 
can be beautiful, never anything devoid of parts ; ; and only a whole; 
the several parts will have beauty, not in themselves, but only as 
working to give a comely total. - Yet beauty in an aggregate demands. 
beauty in details; it cannot be constructed out of ugliness; its law must 
run throughout’’.}? : ^ 


36 Seven Types. of Ambiguity. 
V Ennead, I, vi, I; Translated by Stephen Mackenna 
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The Naiyêyika realist distinguishes between two kinds of sattva (namely 
Sattáyogena Sattva and Swarupa Sattva) as appertaining to. the world 
as it presents itself in our experience. The world of objects according 
to the Naiyayjkas falls into different classes of knowables (Prameyatva). 
‘Thus according to nyàya view, some objects are qualities, some substance, 
some. motion, some universals, some ultimate differentia, some inherenoe, - 
some again are negetive facts, i.e., objective negation of Positive facts. 
‘Satta according to nyáya is. Being, the highest universal under which. all 
subordinate universals are subsumed (such as dravyatva substantiality 
eic). There are no universals of Universals according to nyéya, Universals 
would be without Satt& or Being and yet the. naiyayika recognises 
the reality. of universals, since Universals are defined by. marks . of 
| eternality and inherence in more than one instance. There is no Universal 
of inherence which is only one and not more than one according to Nyàya. 
Hence inherence also must lack the universa] satt& or Being. Further, 
as the naiyayike does not recognise universals where the admission of 
‘universals (Rupahani i.e. negation of the very nature of a thing) there 
cannot be any universal Viáega (common to different Visesas) or ultimate 
differentia," The ViSesa by definition is what is “Uncommon and some 
thing common to different Vi$esas will “amount io assuming a common 
element in different uncommons “and so. destroying their charaeters as 
uncommon and unique. Hence any universal of Visegas being inadmissible 
Satta "in respect ‘of Viéeasas is also inadmissible, Lastly, negativity 
which is Common to different negative facts is also inadmissible asa 
universal. "Universal is defined by y two marks of eternality at inherence 
in more than one instance. Inherence is a relation that holds, according 
to the Naiyáyikas, only between Positive facts and not bétween a 
positive and negative nor between different negative facts. Therefore, 
‘negativity as a common element between different negative facts is no 
Universal. For the same reason negative facts cannot have satté or 
Being as Universal as inhering in them. Hence the last four padárthas 
or forms of objectivity cannot be regarded as Possessing Being in the 
sense of: being instances of Universal of Being. "They are: recognised 
by the naiy&yika as distinct objects of experience and in their case the 
naiyayika -while denying sattéyogena sattwa, ie. reality in the sense 
of subsumption under the ‘universal of Being recognise at the same 
tinie - Swarupa: sattwa in the sense that their distinctive content is 
"heir ‘Being.--In regard to the first three padarthas, substance, quality and 
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action, naiyayikas recognise both Swarupasattwa (or distinctive content 
as constituting Being) and also sattá yogena sattwa (or Being in the sense 
of subsumption under the universal of Being). i f 

However, the Advaitic reply, in brief, to the nyāya conception of 
Being is as follows: Swarupa (distinclive content) of a thing is its 
Being and if universals possess no other kind of Being then in so far 
as cowness and horseness are both universals and "horseness: is’ not 
cowness and cowness is not horséness, the being which is horseness 
will be the negation cf the being which is cowness, Therefore, to assert 
both cowmess and horseness as two distinctive Beings is also to assert in 
ihe same breath thab each is both Being and negation, of Being at the 
same time. Hence Universal from the nyaya view become self-contra- 
- dietory . apperances or this is the fate of every universalas such. It must 
also be the fate of satté as the highest universal. It must also be a self- 
contradictory appearance like the rest of the universals and theréfore 
Sattwayogena Satiwa or Being through Subsumption under the universal 
of Being is only. Being through subsumption under a self-contradictory 
‘appearance and therefore can only be the mere appearance of a Being, 
A Being that is only derivative of a ;ell-contradiotory ` appearanse is 
only, one step more removed from real Being. ` 


We have already considered nyêya view of Swarupa aia and 
Sattáyogena sattwa and have seen that all the seven padárthas have 
Swarupa Satbwa while the first’ three have ‘in addition Satíáyogena 
Sattwa. We have further shown that. Being as the distinctive content 
of the thing presupposes reciprocal negation or. anyony&bháva and this 
reduces evéry Being as Swarupa Sattva to Being as well as "Non-Being 
‘which is self-contradictory and. sinica Being as a Universal as distinct 
from other universals fares nó better. Being in the genge of subsum- 
tion: under the Universal of Being (Sabtayogena Sattwa as distinguished 
from Swarupasatbwa) becomes equally self-contradictory and. unintelligible. 
We shall show -the same thing by 2 detailed examination, of the concept 
of anyonyübháva or Bheda. 

According to the: Naiyayikas Being naméability ud knowability 
(astitva, abhidhéyatva ‘and jneyatva) are_ the indispensable characteris- 
ties of the world, Being is the self. individuality of a thing. Self- 
individuality makes a thing different from every other thing. Knowa. 
bility points to the knowabiliiy of a thing as distinguished from every - 
other thing. | It is evident that we assign names only for differentia- 
tion, Hence from an analysis of the indispensable characteristics „of 
“the world naiyäyikas are led to the concept of difference, We. also 
find in the West that the philosopher like Prichard refers to the opinion 
that objects of Consciousness may. form some sort of numerical. Conglo- 
meration. But such membership - of any group does not ensure the 
'éommionmess of character of a member with . other members. So ib 
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reveals only difference; ''Grant for the sake of argument that on some 
occassion I am apprehending in the form of Perceiving a particular 
sound, a particular colour, and a particular feeling of roughness. Then, 
no doubt, any one of them is being thus apprehended by me, Nevertheless . 
it is not a something which is being thus apprehended. If I am eating 
a number of things, say, some cheese, some bread and some salt, 
they together form a certain numerical group, viz. the totality of things 
which I am eating. But their membership of this group does not - 
constitute them things having a certain common character.’ . However, 
things and objects of.our Perception and Cognition are not one and 
indistinguishable from each other, But they are all definitely marked 
by difference. Now it is for us to judge the character of difference. 


Criticism or DiFFERENCE 


. In Advaita the concept of difference is critically examined and set 
down as indescribable concept. The very knowledge of difference pre- 
supposes the knowledge of the corrélates that are different. ‘This involves 
the fallacy of reciprocal dependencé. Difference can neither be an 
attribute nor the very nature of the units that are different. Between 
the thing and the attribute there is some difference, só if the difference’ 
be some attribute, then we wil have.to admit that thers is some . 
difference between the attribute difference 30d the iubatenoe 2 in which 
difference inheres, as 

Difference (an attribute of a thing) is always in reference to something ` 
other than itself :and cannot be identical with ‘itself: If difference is 
not identical with; the thing, difference must be différent from the thing, 
But. this. is to miss all points at issue. . Difference cannot even be the, 
nature of the thing. In a particular single and simple unit, complete ` 
in itself, we can see no difference. To see difference in a single unit: 

.to demolish. the integrity ,of-it- - The author of Vedántasiddhánta . 
NON also thinks “Nor can ib be argued ab all that the thing 
itself is, Bheda for since Bheda implying tearing as under consists in. 
the destruction of the thing itself and for the destruction of its counteren: . 
tity (Se. the thing which is destroyed) “to. be identical. For the tear- 
ing of a piece of cloth is not the cloth itself; in fact, apart from the | 
thing itself or piece of cloth, this eharacterless, baseless tearing cannot 
be affirmed at all (a siddha).. Nor can that which is divided bhinna se, 
destroyed be thé substrate of anything. - Otherwise, ‘a broken jar might. 


be regarded as a receptacle of . water. “Difference thus comes to be 
indescribable. 


E 


There cannob be any "relation: of -cause and effect bleibt pie 
knowability and the ultimate reality. It cannot be said that the diffe- 


1 The Sense datum Tally Soprimentas Eee of the Aristotelean- Society, 
1988, pp. 14-15. l | : 
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rence “is real because it is an- object of knowledge or experience as- 
the Mádhvites do admit, The Mádhvites contend that difference is an 
established fact of experience and cannot be dismissed as an indescribable 
appearance. Our experience itself proves the reality of difference. There l 
is, for example, difference between one material object 8nd another, 
between one individual soul and the “other, between individual souls 
and lsvüára, between the material world and the Lord and between 
individual souls and’ material things, All these five kinds of difference 
are established facts of experience and they are not only certified by 
expérience but certified as extemally real; The MAdhvites here con- | 
found reality with objectivity. The illusory snake that- is perceived ` 
in the locus of the rope is an object of experience. The subject which 
is under the influence of the illusion in question did not see his own 
seeing but saw an object other than his seeing. But the mere objecti- 
vity of the snake that was seen in the illusion does not give it reality, 
being an object of experience is not the same.thing as being real, The very 
fact that correction: overthrows the illusion proves that the object seen: 
in the illusion does not qualify reality.. Objectivity as an experienced 
fact does not amount to the reality of its objective facthood. Hence 
the real proof of the reality of difference. is not its being an object: 
of experience but its being capable of survival after logical analysis and 
eriticism. ‘'Pratyaksenaiva bhedábhedayoh Pratlyamánatvát avirodhah 
iti-naitat s&dhu manyámahe, Pratyaksasya anysthüsiddhatvàt—bhinnamapi 
hi. vastu Pratyaksena  atyantásannidhánádidosstabhinnavat ^ Pratiyate 
Yath& dipajvàl& bhinn&pi kutaécit k&ranát abhinnavat pratibhásante, . 
tathá abhinnamapi Vastu. bhinnamiva Pratibhasate (vide The Works of 
 Sankaráchrya (Srirangam), Vol. 16, Pp. 167-168. Contrariwise, Brahman 
is never an object. known and yet the reality ‘of Aranma despite its ` 
unobjectivity (Avedyatva) is undeniable. : 


-~ In his Advaitaratna raksana’ Madhusudan Saraswati provides ample 
grounds for the refutation of the PArmarthikatva of Bheda. He raises | 
the point whether in the statement “ghatapatau na bhinnau'' ultimate 
realiby of Bheda is negated or unreal Bheda is refuted. Bheda which 
is of ultimate reality is incapable of being refuted and so it stands. 
un-negated. If something ultimate be capable of negation then even 





the “self” would: have admitted of being negated. The second alter- | 


native is not valid even when the apärmårthika Bheda is negated, the 
pårmårthika Bheda (admitted) is not negated. So it may be urged that | 
our intended purpose is servéd. Bat $hisis not the case. Bheda which 
is widely known amongst us is being negated. Otherwise real identity 
(Pürmárthike abheda) or unreal identity (ap&rmArthika abheda) will be. 
the object of negation, The real ena cannot be negated, The 


3 Vodontasiddhonta Muktavali (Venis A); pP. 115, 
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ünreal identity (aparmarthika abheda) ennnot be negated that which is 
already unreal and therefore negated cannot be negated once again.: The 
reality of Bheda does not stand to reason—‘bécause of the absence of 
the ‘knowledge of Bheda which is not established by logic the reality 
of Bheda is not established’. In the knowledge of negation, knowledge 
of-the correlates is dependent. But the validity of this knowledge is 
not dependent because’ the negation of negation does not conduce to 
the reality: As there is no logical basis for Bheda, refutation of 
unproven Bheda will not mean that proved Bheda will be lasting and 
real, Thus Madhusudan Saraswati brings home the indescribable nature 
of Bheda, 


Citsukha in his own way proves the ‘unreality. of the conception of 
difference. According to Citsukha on the admission of the truth of 
‘difference we have to determine the relation between knowledge and 
objects of knowledge. The relation cannot be one of conjunction. 
Knowledge which is on the nyaya view a quality cannot be related with 
anything by way of conjunction. The relation cannot again be one of 
inherence. Knowledge according to the ‘ naiy&yika is said to inhere in 
the soul and not in the object of knowledge. The relation cannot 
obviously be a negative fact, ‘when we acquire knowledge of some object, 
it cannot. be maintained that we have acquired positive knowledge of 
the object throügh something negative. We cannot discover any posi- 
tive relation between abhavah and its knowledge (Bhedasya bhedino 
và dréya vargasya Satyatve tasya tajjiánasya ca kah sambandhah iti 
vivecantyam na tavat samyogah tasya gunatvena dravyamAtravrititvat, 
Jfanasya gunatvat dravyatvábhávát, nêpi samavéyah &tma samavetatvàt 
Jüánasya, nàpi anyah kaégcit Satpadárthaniyamánugunsh Sambhavati, 
nêpi abhavah abhava—tajjfiánayoh SambandhAbhAvaprasangat ; La 
Prasádint (P. 38). 

It is interesting to note how Sadünanda Yati critically examines the 
‘concept of difference and finally sets it down as indescribable appearnce. 
In his. characteristic analytic way, he argues whether Bheda resides in 
things that are different.or, in attributes that are non-different. To 860 
difference in something non-different must be erroneous in as much as that 
which is non-different cannot be the locus of difference. If it be said 
that difference resides in something already different, such question as 
the following will be inevitable— whether the difference resides in the 
(different) object in which the difference is created by difference itself or 
the difference resides in something different which is made different by 
some other difference. ‘The first alternative is untenable for in this case 
the fallacy of self-dependence (4tméraya) will be inevitable. -If the second 
alternative be accepted, the unpleasant aber will bP inevitably asked 


3 Advaita Brahmesiddhi (C. v. 1932) p. 181. 
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whether the difference resides: in non-different or different something, 
On the acceptance of the first alternative the difference will be simply 
imaginary, and on the second the fallacy of átmáéraya will be inevitable, 
Ti that which is introduced for the determination of difference creates 
difference itself, then the fallacy of anyony&éraya will be inevitable. 
If for the sake of removing this defect a third difference is introduced 
with a view to establishing the second difference in things the fallacy 


of Cakraka will be foreed on us. Aud if the fourth difference be | 


introduced for the removal of ‘this ‘defect, the fallacy of anavastha will 
follow us, So we cannot” get rid of the, difficulties arising out of the 
admission of difference. It is a fact that we recognise the concept of 
difference in our practical life and it is correct so far as it goes but for the 
insurmountable difficulties as are already pointed out, thé cdnéept of 
difference is seb down as’ indescribable appearance—it is different from 
both reality and unreality—it i is simply anirvacya. 


Nrsimhasrama i in his Bhedadhikkar undertakes to criticise the concept 
of difference (concept of reciprocal non-existence) and brings ‘out the 
unintelligibility. of difference, Difference precisely means reciprocal 
“non-existence. But we cannot definitely point out the counter-correlate 


of such reciprocal non- -existenoe. Tádátmya should be the pratiyogin | 


of Bheda and so the-view holding that ghata i is, thé pratiyogin’ must be 
erroneous because ghata itself is. not opposed to Bheda but it is the 
identity that is opposed to Bheda. Ghata (pot) and difference of Pot 
-(ghatabheda) can hold together, = | This is enough to show that ghata i is 
not identity- (tädåtmya) itself, Agaia, tádáimya not being anything else 
than the pot, non- -difference cannot be the counter-correlates of difference. 
Further. as Dr. Mabadevant substantiates the arguments adduced by 


Nreimhasramin, “What is meant by., reciprocal non- -existence of the | 
tádütmya of Pot ? (i) it cwnnot bx d-ffarence from pot (g ibatabheda) | 


for since it exists even in the pot, the pot too would be different from 


itself (i) Nor ear tha” nén-éxistencd of thé tadatmya of pot (ghata- | 


tadaimya atyantabhiava) ; for the ábsoluteńóh-exisťence óf the tidêtmya 
of pot is nob ‘difference of pol, since tadatmya, like potüess'is other than 
pot. And the difference’ of pot eatinot havé as countér- correlate something 


other than pos, i. ë., the "tüdàtmya of pot. The absólüte non-existence - 


- of potness cannot be equated with difference of pot, for the same réason 


that the samé non-existent cannot bave mote than one cóünter-correlate; | 


(iii) Nor may it be sail that the absolute non-existetce ‘of potness is 
itself the differencé of pot, for while d.fferénce has one -cdunter-correlate, 
potness, ` non- existence of potaéss in dloth is not inconsistent with 


identity of pot with cloth. _ Further, pot canüot be the locus: of its ‘own 


non-existence; (iv) Nor can véciprobil - hon- paenan have for its counter. | 


4 Critique of Difference (Eng. Transl, Phedaibikkh) Iutrotin, 


| 


í 
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correlate the pot as quali&ed by potness. This non-existence cannot 
reside in tbe same locus as pot or its identity. And countor-correlateness 
necessarily implies opposition." Thus through a thorough eriticism of the 
notion of the reciprocal non-existence Nysimbasrama criticises the concept 
of difference. Difference is unintelligible and consequent on this there 
cannot be any intelligible expression of difference in language. 
Differentiation of things i the application of names is as unintelligible 
as the difference itself. Both difference and the expression of difference 
are unintelligible bees appearances. Names meant for differentia- 
tion of things. and objects are our arbitrary marks of discrimination, 
They have got nothing essential in relation to the quintessen^e of the 
thing— still it is a fact that names come tobe important with us in our 
practical life. For this there is no scope for logical explanation. So 
according to Nrsimhásrama even the cognition of difference is: unintelligible 
anirvácya. The difference of pot from cloth is dependent on the cognition 
of the difference of cloth from pot and vice versa. Doubt or error as to the 
. latter is an obstacle to the cognition of the former." When there is 
doubt or error as to the difference of cloth from pot, there is no valid 
cognition of the difference of pot from cloth. However, ‘the expression 
of ànirvácya Bheda can only be unintelligible and indescribable. Tt 
may be urged, however, that difference is an ultimate relation and as 
such. it cannot be interpreted in terms of any other relation, So 
difference does not admit of explanation but it has to be accepted as one 
of the ultimate facts of experience. The advaitic reply to this is as 
follows, the” summum genus should be explaining in its own 
way—at least it should not call in any other thing for its intel- 
ligible comprehension. Difference is never understood without 
reference to identity. But Philosophers like Bradley and Bosanquet 
‘hold that neither identity is intelligible without difference nor is 
difference intelligible without identity. Hence according to them neither 
‘difference nor identity in isolation is valid. The reality on their opinion is 
“identity-in- difference, Bradley holds, ''The identity is not contained in 
the judgement’s-p’ since that takes no account of the differences, The 
identity lies in the judgment’s-p’ is true everywhere and always. It is 
this everywhere and always that supply the difference against which s-p 
_becomes an identity. The predicate attributed to the real belongs to it 
despite the difference of its diverse appearances. We do not say the 
appearances are always the same but the quality keeps its nature through- 
‘out the appearances. And with this reply we must here content ourselves. 
For if anything i is individual, itis self-same throughout and in all diversity 
' must maintain its character. "5 According to Bradley it is not sufficient 
for the reality to be identical with itself ioe to hea bare identity but it 


è F. H. Bradley— Principles of Logie Vol. I, pp 141-145. 
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must take note of the differences as well and be an ''identity-in- 
difference", In the same vein writes Prof. Bosanquet*® “we can only as- 
sign a meaning to the law ‘Ais A’ if we take the repeated A to be not a 
specification of the ideal content, but an abstract symbol of its identity. 
The. law will then mean that, in spite of or in virtue of the differences 
expressed in a judgment, the content of the judgment is a real identity 
that is to say, has a pervading unity. It says that there is such as 
identity-i-difference, or in other words, there is such. a thing as genuine 
affirmation- synthesis of differences, referred to reality—which yet is true, 
that is to say, does not interfere with (but in fact indispensable to 
identity"). But for the Advaitin the construction of the notion of 
identity-in-difference is no improvement. The basis of such a notion can- 
not be experience. It may be understandable that if a thing is different 
it is different and if a thing is identical it is identical. But itis quite 
unintelligible how at one and the same time and from one and the same 
standpoint, a thing ean at once be both identical and different. To 
consider that things do not harbour identity-in-difference bub they are 
identical and different through their attributes is to explain away the 
probiem and not .to tackle it in. all seriousness. The problem remains 
the same. The difficulties which presented themselves in things being 
identical and different present the same sort of difficulties in: attributes 
being identical and different at the same time. The question is inevitably 
forced.on the understanding how.can there .be a difference which is at 
once identity in-difference and different from identity. If the difference 
be different, the question is raised how identity-in-difference comes to be 
a possibility even for thought! The author of Prakatártha Vivarana 
writes that in case of the identity and difference of the Reality changing 
objects would also be realities and this will run counter to the fundamental 
tenets of advaitism (ef. Yadi bhinnabhinnau Brahmabhipretam Syat- tato 
vikarabhedopi Satya eveti Karanamatre - Satyatavadharanam na Syat- 
Prakatartha Vivaran, P. 418). It ‘is repeatedly said in the. srutis that 
differ2nce of any kind is untenable: and. difference is an unreal fiction, | 
& creature of the imagination or an imaginary super-imposition on the 
undifferene^d Reality, Citsukha also repudiates the notion of bhinna- 
bhinnatva. He says, "bhinnabhinnamitytra bhinna Sabdena Svarupabhe- | 
dasyabhinnasabdena tadabhavasya abhidhane ca bhavabhavayoh “yugapade 
katra. parasparavirodhena asambhavát-vide Citsukhi, -2nd Chap.” 
Difference in itself cannot constitute any separate qualitative basis for 
itself like the- category of separateness (as is admitted by the najyâyikas). 
This separateness cannot be the thing itself or separate from it. Difference 
cannot even be the reciprocity of the absence of -the.one in the other. | 
The particular pen I am now writing with is- altogether different from all: 


6 Vide B, Bosanquet— Logie or the Morphology of Knowledge (1888), Vol II, pp. 207: 
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other ‘articles of the world. But simply to know or feel my pen is not to 
know directly and clearly all other objects of the world as different or 
distinguished from my pen (As a matter of fact, while thinking of my pen, 
I do not think of the world at large). However, in moods of reflection 
and through certain sorts of impression we may discover that a particular 
thing is different from this or that thing but this is not enough to explam 
the difficulties of difference. ' Difference, for the reasons already pointed 
out remains unintelligible. We cognise difference and through the cog- 
nition of difference there can be a cognition of something having the 
property of the genus. This involves the fallacy of reciprocal dependence. 

. At the very outset, the colour makes its locus (the pot) visible and 
then manifests itself. But the pot which manifests the pot as coloured 
does not give rise to the notion that the colour itself is coloured. Colour 
cannot be coloured. Similarly it can be held that difference is not 
different-difference lying in a pot implies distinction from every other thing 
but it does not create difference in regard to itself. But here the question 
remains if difference changes its own nature in regard to itself and does 


: not create any difference, how can it create difference in regard to others— 


moreover a thing cannot change its own nature under any circumstance, 
Supposing that objects are allowed to acquire difference the pertinent 
question that we have got to consider is: if differences be identical with 
things that are different, ‘whence do, the differences spring forth at all. 
Any how the notion of difference reduces itself to self-contradictory 
‘appearance, The unintelligibility or self-contradictory character of the 
world is not due to our subjective flaws or drawbacks but it must 
be traced back to the inherent defects of the difference itself. 

Now it may be contended that though identity-in-difference cannot 
be maintained, yet it is a fact that identity is intelligible only through 
“differences but differences on the other hand are in a better position. 
Differences do not require identity for its own lucidity. To this the reply 
‘is of Vacaspati Mira. ''One of the two difference and non-difference 
having to bs abandoned jt is on the basis of non-difference that there is the 
“positing of -diference, it does not stand to reason that non-difference is 
posited on a basis cf differencé, For, difference is dependent on what ‘is 
differentiated; those which are differentiated are each one; if they were 


-not one, there could be no difference because there would be no locus, 


and of unity there is no dependence on difference; the apprehension ‘of 
difference in thé form ‘not this, (but) this’ has need of the apprehension of 


‘the counter-correlate while the apprehension of unity has no need: of any- 
-thing else; for these reasons it is admissible that only on basis of 


non-difference is there the posting of  indeterminable difference. 


-Sò too scripture ‘Only as clay is this true’, Hence immutable 


eternity is established, . not evolving eternity, this is established 


-(Bhed&bhedayoh anyatarasmin avaheye . abhédopidanana Bhedakalpand, 


tee 
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na Bhedopádánábheda kalpanetyuktam, Bhidyamanatantratvat Bhedasya, 
Bhidya máuanam ca  Prabyeka mekatvis, ekábháve cå n&srayasya 
Bhedasya yogit ekatvasya ca Bhedanadhinatvat nayamayam iti ca 
Bheda grahasya Pratiyogigrahasüpeksatvát ckatvagrahasya ca anyánape- 
ksatvát, abhedopádánaivánirvacaniyakalpaneti Sámpratam  Tathá : ca 
Srutih ‘‘mrttiketyeva Satyam iti. Tasmat kutastha nityataiva Pármár- 
thikiti na Parindmanityateti siddham—Bhamati 1.1.4)". The opponent 
"urged that pure identity is not supported by any instance in our experience 
and as such it is pure identity that is anirvacya and not difference which 
is always supported by solid grounds of our experience. In reply :to this 
objection the author of Advaitámoda cites an example. Immediately after 
sound sleep and prior to the dawn of the realization like “I am I” there 
is a moment (the moment of Pure sensation the Western Psychologist 
may call it) at least, at which the cognition is not divided by the sense 
ofthe knower and the known. This moment is outside the pale of .all 
differences. Hence the Advaitin can point. to an instance of puce identity, 
"The Advaitic position is thus not baseless. Hence the same conclusion 
follows—it is. pure identity that is intelligible and difference is únmtelligibls ; 
—JDifferenee is dn anirvacaniya-appearanee. - 
We can show. the same resu't even from epistemological bajak on; 
-In his Theory of knowledge (vide Chapter on simple apprehension), 
-Hobhouse thinks.that the primitive, act of knowledge: is. dépendent. on 
nothing but on itself. Dependence. on itself is not called dependence. But 
whenever we come, down to judgmental. forms of thinking we cannot confine 
ourselves within what is immediately present before us; we have always 
to refer to something beyond. From this we may .safely arrive at the 
view that in simple apprehension there is no. difference, differences are 
introduced into objects later on. .So it comes out that Hobhouse does not 
-ddmit. difference as any inherent or inevitable character of simple appre- 
chension., If it be urged that our actual consciousness will be indefinite in 
that case, Prof, -Hobhouse says that ib can then be said that our actual 
consciousness is never wholly definite. It is known to us that.there is a 
variation of attention from the lowest to the highest pitch and correspon- 
dence to it there is a .variation in the content .attended to, 
‘With. the variation in the content attended, there is .a correspond- 
-ing variation in difference also. Difference is thus a variable quality. 
Variable quality cannot inhere in another variable quality. An invariable 
something is indispensible. If something invariable be postulated, the 
question will be what is the precise relation obtaining between the invari- 
-able something and difference which is nothing but a. variable quality. 
The relation cannot.be real because the variable quality like difference does 
not persist in the past present and future to be related. If .&he difference 
so persists ib ceases to be variable. Furthermore, the relation cannot 
“be adjectival or ‘one of identity or of logical equivalence. ~Parinami (that 
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which changes and is variable) cannot have, in a word, any relation with 
apàrinamin (invariable and immutable), Again, consciousness is not a 
substance (dravya) and so the quality of difference cannot inhere in it, 
Vidyavanya’ asks the. question whether the object is cognised first and 
difference as its quality is recognised next or difference being inherent in 
the object is cognised along with the object. The first alternative implies 
that at first the objéct is cognised and then the difference happens to be. 
‘generated in the cognised object and thus difference is known. Then tlie 
Advaitin will point, if the cognition of difference of an object known 
undifferentiated be not contradictory to it; then this knowledge of difference 
wil! contradict all knowledge of object. On this view, however, we cannot 
know what is contradiction at all, on the acceptance of the second alter- 
native’ the following meonsistehcy will be unavoidabl«, If the difference be 
cognised along with the’ object, there remains no scope for confusion 
of one ‘object with another object. But oftentimes some object is actually 
confused with some other object, “We cannotrule aut the ‘possibilities of 
confusion. The rope is taken for snake; the ‘mother-of pearl is taken for 
the pearl, the vast mirage is taken for a vast ocean, There can be no 
denial'of this.- If the object is réally known along with its difference frorn 
all other objects, confusions and mistakes should not occur at all. But 
they are the facts of daily recurrence. So on either view difference doas 
not allow scope for its intelligible meaning nor have we any: plausible 
ground to maintain difference logically. All these considerations lead us 
to the same conclusion that differences does stand the rigours of logic and 
reason, differénce is an indescribable appearance, 


T Vide Vivaranaprameya Sengrabs (Basumati, P.N. Tarkabbushan. ) 
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1 may be recalled that in November, 1960 while inaugurating the 
laying of the foundation of the “Indian Law Institute” the President of 
Indis, Dr. Rajendra Prasad observed that ‘a close study should be made 
of the powers of the President of India under the constitution’, He also 
opined that ‘in equating the powers of the President with those of the 
British Monarch, the Constitution was wrongly interpreted ; that there is 
no provision in the Constitution which in so many words lays down that 
the President shall be bound to act in accordance with the advice of his 
Council of Ministers; that the Indian Constitution “was being wrongly 
interpreted on the lines of the British Constitution. Undoubtedly the 
observations emanating from the highest dignitary of our State deserve 
careful study and deep analysis by the political scientists of this country. 

Thus our task will. be: D^ 


(1) To.assess the position and powers of the President i in the Indian 
Constitution; and also to examine, 


2) Whether it is right to equate the powers of the Prosident with 
those-of the British Monarch ? .. ^ 
(8) Whether the President shall be bound to iota on the advice of f 
his Ministers ? 
(4) Whether the Indian Constitution can be interpreted on the lines 
of the British Constitution ? 
In this article we are confining our attention only to the first three 
queries of Dr. Prasad and leaving aside the fourth which involves a detailed 
discussion and also outside the scope of the present analysis, 


Presipent’s POWERS 


Let us now examine the powers of the President. Art. 52 states: 
‘There shall be a President of India." Art. 58(1) provides: ‘The execu- 
tive power of the Union shall be .vested in the President and shall be 
exercised by him ‘either directly or through officers subordinate to him in 
sccordance with this Constitution," Article 77 Sec, (1) further provides; 
“All Executive actions of the Government of India shall be expressed to be 
taken in the name of the President,” 


1 Prof. D. N. Banerjee, The Powers of the President of India, by Modern Review, 
anyary, 1961, p. 17, 
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- The words HEwecutive powers require certain clarification. According 
to Wynes: ‘‘The Executive may. be defined as the authority within the 
State which administers the law, carries on the business of Government 
and maintains order within, and security from without, the State,’”? 

And in this very comprehensive term we may include: (1) Administra- 
tive power, (2) Foreign affairs, (3) Military power, (4) Legislative power, 
(5):Revenue power, (6) Judicial power, (7) Emergency power. And we 
shall find that the Indian President has been vested with all the powers 
stated above. So far as the provisions of the Constitution are concerned, the 
powers of the Indian President are vest and imposing. 

: But our ‘findings wili not be complete unless we mention Art, 7401) 
which states that “There shall be a Council of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister at the bead to aid and advise the President in the exercise of - 
his functions,’ Thus the President alone is not-in the field—he has a 
Couneil | of Ministers to advise him. _ It is also interesting that both these 
provisions (Arts. 52 & 74) are included in Part V, Chapter I, of the Constitu- 
tion. As observed | by Dr. Rao: “As they both occur in the same chapter, 
it means that the Council of Ministers is ás much a part of the exeeutive 
of the Union-as the President himself and that both are creatures of the 
Constitution and Co-existent, though the Couneil i is actually appointed by 
the President..." There’ cannot be a single moment where the President 
could function without a Council of Ministers, whether he takes thé advice 
or not kan thab is the significance: of ‘shall in Arts: 52 and 74.9- 

“Thus thé Indian President "though - elected by tho popie represen“ 
‘tatives and though vested with large array ot powers is not going to be'the 
Chief Executive or the real head of the Executive like the American’ _Presi- 
dent. His position is more akin to the constitutional” position “of ‘the 
English king with important variations which are to be observed ` carefully. 


PRESIDENT vis- A-VIS THE Councin OF Ministers 


Our ‘next study will be to examine the relation between the President 
and his Council of Ministers, "We have changed our order of priority 
slightly. ` Questions are posed; Is the President bound to: accept the advice 
of his Council of Ministers ? Is there any constitutional obligation on the 
part of the “President to’ act cn such advice, 2: If he can” disregard 
their advice—what are the fields on which he can’ exercise, effective power 
independent of his Ministers ? Are thesé powers justified’ 2^ * 

ee: may be remembered “that our comrüentators and conatitutional 
Pundits ` ‘differ’ on this miost vital" provisiciis ‘of ouf Constitution. "Tu the 
words of Dr. Ambedkar : "Hei is the head of the State büt "not of the Execu- 
tive. The President: ‘ot the Indian Union will be generally bound by the 
adviee of his Ministers. He. can do nothing contrary to their advice; nor 


2 Wynes, Legislative and. Executive Powers in Australia, p, 318. 
3 Dr. K. V. Rao, Parliamentary Democracy in India, p. 60, 
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ean: he do anything without their 8dvice,"* On the.other hand, Sri D. D. 
Basu is of opinion: "So far as the text of our constitution itself is.con- 
cerned, there is no provision to compel the President to act according to 
the'advice of his Ministers and there is no provision.corresponding to the 
English rule, requiring the President to act only under the countersigna- 
ture of a Minister. On the other hand, the President himself is authorised 
to make rule [Art. T1), as to how his orders and jastruménts are to be 
authenticated. diia i < 
‘It is interesting to datnr ihat Dr. Prasad in the apiu of the 
President of the Constituent Assembly expressed. his : doubt whether 
President is bound to accept the advice of his Ministers. He opined: “I 
have my doubts that those words (Art. 74) will bind the President. The 
_ article does not say that the President shall be hound to accept that advice.’ 


The reply of Dr. Ambedkar to this point is also’ worth noting:.''The- 


President. ean and will never be able to. aet independent of the Council of 
Ministers,” There is a provision relating to this in the. Instrument of 
Instructions, Further, there wasan amendment to the effect that ' in the 
exercise of the.powers conferred upon him, the President shall be guided 
by the advice of his ministers’. But it is curious that in the final stage 
both the. amendment fmentioned above) and.the ‘Instrument of Instruc- 
-tions’ which was provided for the State Governors | in the ila oa 
were dropped. D 

| Thus under the present Constitution diei is no clear provisjon which 
can! compel the President to abide by the decision of his: Council of 
Ministers. It is also remarkable that most contemporary Parliamentary 
constitutions of other countries.have made specifie provisions in this behalf. 
The Constitution of Hire provides: “No power or function conferred on 
the:President by law shall be exercisable or. performable by him. gave only 
on ihe advice of the Government" (Art. 18, See. A). 


! Arb. 148 of thé Cuban Constitution provides: “All UM orders and | 


resolutions of the. President of the Republic must be.countersigned by the 
corresponding Minister without whieh requisite they shall. lack binding 
forge. In the case of appointment of members of the Cabinet, this counter. 
signature shall not be necessary.’ l 

' The Constitution of Burma, Sec. 68(1), and the Constitution of Japan 
(Arts, 3. and 4) also make similar provisions. The absenee of this vital 
provision in our Constitution indicates two things: (1) either the Constitu- 
tion-makers felt to, make the Constitution flexible and left the matter te 
conventions which would be built up during the working of the. Constitution 
or there, was a feeling that occasions may arise. when the. President eould 
exercise some 'discretions' in the execution of his functions, 

1 


ae Assembly Debates, 4.11.48, pp. 91-82. 
E 5 Basu, Commentary on thé Constitution of ris Vol. T, p. 418. 
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In spite of Dr. Ambedkar and others’ contention that the ‘President 
will never be able to act independent of the Ministers’, the text of the 
Constitution indieates that there is sufficient scope for the President to 
exercise some ‘discretions’ in his functions. Mention may be made of 
Article 78(C) wherein it is stated that “If the President so requires, to 
submit for the consideration of the Council of Ministers any matter on 
which a decision has been taken by a Minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council' “The ‘matter’ and the ‘decision’ which are 
stated in this clause cannot come within the purview of the ‘Council of 
Ministers’ unless they are réferred by the President to them and the 
possibility of tendering any advice in anticipation of any such ‘decision’ 
ean hardly arise. What the President will ‘require’ is éntirely dependent 
on his own individual understanding of the matter. The Council has no 
scopé in this particular field. | i 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the Pakistan Constitution (1956) 
iadé a similar provision for its Prime Minister in relation to his, President 
[Article 42(C)]. “If thé President so requires, to submit, for the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet, any matter on which a decision has been taken by a 
Minister but which has not been considered by tlie Cabinet.” 

(hé eomimentüry of Prof. Keith Caillard on this particular point is 
also Worth noting. He observes : ‘It seems impossible to reconcile this 
article with the theory of a purely ceremonial role for the President. If he 
were merely the &gent of the cabinet, the Prime Minister might well 
décide what inforniàtion he might properly have and what might be kept 
from lim, And the President's power to ‘‘require’’ cabinet consideration 
does not sound as though this were a function to be performed on advice.'* 
Commentators further point out some other provisions of the Constitution 
where the President can exercise effective power independent of his 
Couneil: His ‘Power of dismissal’ [75(2)], ‘Dissolution of the House of the 
People’ [85(2b)], ‘Reference to the Supreme Court’ [148(1)]. ‘Proclamation 
of Emergency’ (352, 856) may come under his ‘special power’ subject to 
the limitations imposed in the constitution in the respective spheres of 
action, = 

The observations of Dr. Sharma are also worth noting: ‘that the 
constitution of India has given very large powers to the President and does 
not make any definite provisions in regard to the manner in which he is 
to exercise his powers'." 

ib is not suggested that the Indian “President will be a despot and 
should function in complete disregard of the conventions of Parliamentary. 
' system of Government. What is suggested is that the President has an 
important role in the Indian Constitution and he has some effective powers 


. $ Keith Callard, Pakistan : A Political Stedy, pp. 151-62. 
7 Quoted from Dr. B.N. Sharma’s article, Indien Journal of Political Science, 


October and December, 1950, pp. 8-9. 
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in the gini er of RTR The monolithic structure of the ruling 
party, absence of an effective Parliamentary opposition and the happenings 


such as in Kerala and Assam demand an effective check which the President 


aloné can exercise through his 'diszretionary powers’, It is expected that 
the President while remembering the spirit of the Constitution should 
exercise those powers cautiously, judiciously and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Conetimaticn: - 


PRESIDENT VIS-A-VIS BRITISH Monancu- 


We thus reath the Sant ,par& of our discussion. We. p. to examine 
whether i in equating the powers of the President with those of the British 
‘Monarch the Constitution is being wrongly interpreted. - We consider 
that our observations already stated in this paper sufficiently - -indicate that 
it is nob correct to equate the Indian President with those ‘of the British 


Monarch. In spite of the fact that a Parliamentary system c of Government 


as obtaining i in English System is functioning in this country | it. will not be 
right to state that the ‘Indian President is analogous to that “of the: crown 
in the English | Constitution’, We fur ther venture to state that there.are 
certain elementary differences between the two offices which : should not. be 
oveflooked. As observed by Dr. D. N. Sen; ‘One must not make. any 
éonfusion between the hereditary British Monarchy ` and the heads of 
States elected or appointed, say, the elected ‘President | of India or the 
appointed Governor-General of Pakistan ; also an atmosphere of immaculate 

perfection and of social and political ubiquitousness surrounds the throne, 
an-atmosphere which has been created over ‘the centuries. and sedulopels 
Portero] and nursed in our time.” 

“In the interests of the Empire as also for ‘the aa agak an 
artificial atmosphere has been created surrounding the throne. The 
Monareh is treated just like a 'demi-god'. This role of the monarchy has 
been clearly stated by Prof. Laski: ‘It is associated ' „with © “the 
dawning consciousness of an imperial mission in the British people, eet 
It has been valuable as a pivot of loyalty for the Dominions and Colonies $ 
it has made possible a unity of allegiance which would have been far more 
dificult to secure for the rarely magical personality of an élected 
President, . .whatever may ‘have been the ‘differences between political 
parties, upon the fact that the Crowni is an Geenial siemens in imperial 
unity, they have all been agreed.?? 2d 

:And surely ‘no such symbolic significance attaches o: thë Offie at 
the Indian President’, ` There is no empire at the disposal: of our ‘President, 
He has not to supervise the functions of a Colony or a Doitiinion. -Aš “tlie 
highest elected representative of the people hie‘has to yemémber that by z an 
oath he. has “bo preserve, protect: ‘and defend-the Constitution’. RE c nde 


8: D.N. Sen; From Raj to Swaraj, pp. 870-71. ^ > 
ED * ‘Laski; Parliamentary Govt. in England, p.819, 
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But this is not all. The British Monarch carries with. him a large 
volume. of conventicns and political traditions, The position and powers 
of the English Monarch cannot be properly understood unless we know 
these conventions. And conventions cannot be grafted on an alien soil. 
They grow from within and by the interaction of social forces. J. P.C 
was perfectly right when they observed ‘Constitutional usage and praoties 
is an ever-changing body of doctrine and not an immutable body .of .dogma, 
nor can it be assured a priori that usage and practice which may be 
. eminently adopted to the circumstances of the United Kingdom can be 
applied without any qualification to the circumstances of India, This 
would be to assume that the politia! development of India has reached 
the same stage as in this country.!? 

And the objective conditions prevailing in India prior to 1947 do not 
justify the contention that ‘we have become, tò a considerable extent, 
familiar with the working of the Parliamentary system of Government 
ever since the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and 
particularly from the 15th August, 1947. In a sense, the President of 
India succeeded to: ate traditions set up by the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India,” 

Rather Prof, Keith Callard was right when he observed: "The transfer 
of power, unlike tha? in the older Dominions, took place abruptly and in an 
atmosphere of violence, and not as the recognition of a state of affairs that 
had long existed in fact. : 

“The transfer of power took place at the summit. In the older 
Dominions the Governor-General had gradually been transformed into a 
figurehead, and his powers had atrophied rather than been abolished. In 
India the viceroy was far from being a mere figurehead, and it was 
his final authority that was to be handed over.'"'" Another important 
difference between an elected President and a Monarch has to be remem- 
bered on the question of ‘impartiality’. J ennings has very correctly 
indicated “the advantage of constitutional monarchy is that the Head of 
the State is free of party ties. A promoted politician cannot forget his 
past... The sovereign, unlike an elected President, has no party associations, 
He is bred ina highly selective atmosphere ; he does not form party 
loyalties. As a result, not only he is in a position to act more impartially 
but also, what is of more duc E he is believed by others to be 
impartial.” 


CONCLUSION 


“Thus, as our analysis indicates the powers of the Indian President 
cannot be equated with those of the British Monarch. In spite of certain 


10 J. P, C, Report, p. 40. 

1 Prof. D. N. Banerjee, The Powers of the President of India, Modern Review, 
Jan. 1961. 

i? Keith Callard, Pakistan, A Mere Deas. p. 127. 
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THEORY OF CREATION AS RECORDED .. 
-IN THE MANUSAMHITA 


Pror, RABINDRA KUMAR SIDDHANTASASTREE 
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Human beings, due to their natural inquisitiveness and a stronger 
faculty of mind, are distinctly different from other living beings. - From 
time immemorial, they have been thinking on these or those phenomena, 
and on various-occasions have become successful in finding out precisely 
the mystery behind most of them. Among the human beings also, 
all are not equal, Some people are found to have a firm body with 
afickle mind, whéreas others have a week body with a strong mind. 
This: strength or weakness of a body or mind in its turn also is found 
to be of various kinds. ‘Suppose, A and B are two different persons. 
‘A’ has his aptitude and inquisitiveness in a particular branch of science 
only, whereas ‘B’ is found to have his tendency towards a particular 
branch of Arts. Similarly, other persons remain with their epllinde 
in other lines, 

As regards. tha peoples, they are also found to have mueh difference. 
in respect of different faculties of their body and mind. The Spartan 
section of the uncient Greeks were renowned for their special aptitude 
in military operations, but the Athenian section of them were bent 
more upon literary and philosophical ereations tham upon military 
actions. Modern: Americans and the people of England are gifted-with 
a superior kind of: commercial talent, but the modern Russians and ‘the. 
people of Red China are lacking in it. Thus, peoples of other countries have . 
other kinds of aptitudes. 

When we turn to ancient India, we find to our utter astonishment 
that the people of this vast country in these days had in them a 
combination of all sorts of talents and aptitudes. The reason for their. 
being gifted with such dignifiod qualitiss, so.far as we understand, 
was that they, even in those days of remote antiquity, divided them. 
selves most scientifically in four different sections known as Varnas ot 
castes. By this division of the people Indian áryas succeeded not only 
in preservation of their talents and aptitudes of various kinds, but also. 
in paving the way for development of the above. This is why Indian 4ryae. 
are found to have made a landmark almost in every branch of human 

knowlege, as well as in development of their physical strength and 
military might. 

Keeping apart other things, leb us now dome to the science of . 
codification of law, Erom the Mahabharata and many other Sanskrit 
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books of remote antiquity we know that it is India where kingship. 
came into being for the first time, and. that, Manu, the unanimously 
elected first ruler of the country, most probably with the help of his 
able ministers, codified laws covering all the different branches of religion, 
sociology, statecraft and the like. As the said first king was a religious- 
minded philosopher of -high. order,- he--started -his book with a deserip- 
tion of the might and other characteristies of the Almighty. Manu 
tells us how this universe along with all its contents of different kinds 
had been gradually created by the’ Lord, Let us summarise here the 
process of ereation as described by À Manu in the firsb chapter of his 
book, "e i a : 
“At first there was nothing but an all-perv vading aikain, whioh i in 
ita turn was unknown, indefinable, unimaginable and- unknowable, At 
such a time, the talent eterna! all-pervading Lord, witha view to creating 


this universe, appeared as patent, Then the Lord sat in meditation; 


as a result. of which water in a latent state came into being. ‘Next, 


He commissioned this water with His own might and a huge golden egg, - 


as bright as the sun, came into being. Brahma, who afterwards created 
all the planets, took his birth in the egg mentioned above. After some 


time, this Brahma engaged himself in miditation, and the egg was divided. 


into different parts. ‘The upper portion cf the egg was turned into the 


heaven and the. lower into the earth. Next, he created the universal 


mind, from which arose ego, Next he created the objects of senses of 8 
latent state, which caused the origination of five different- matters, From 
these | matters everything. in the universe came into: “barng. < one ree 
another. . g : 
In faet, the process of creation, as described by Manu; is not a new 


one; but it has some references in the Vedic texts on different occasions. 
What Manu has done is nothing but a translation of the Vedic teachings. - 


That Manu did not say anything against the teachings.of the Vedas is 
admitted by him in the sécond chapter (verse 7) of his: book. 


_ Before: elarifying the views of Manu, let us have a bird's eye-view in 
the, Vedic texts. From the Rgveda (1. 121; 1) we know that thera was 5. 
time when nothing but Hiranyagarbha ór the Lord Almighty did exist, 


and that this Hiranyagarbha “is the real source of every thing, ` Rgveda 
(1. 129.3) again tells us that before the creation there existed an all. 


pervading darkness comparable with a vast volume of water, and that by 
this darkness or ignoranca all the different objects or their latent forme ` 
Were cla covered. The idea is ane as in the sea the vast volume of 


being at- that ine. an Pd ka ignorance prevailed | SAN 
because of ths facb that thora was nothing other than the Lord to see 
“or know anything. This idea of the above verse of the Rgveda has been, 


clearly explained by Sä yana in his commentary. The fact that at the 


i 
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very outset there was nothing but the Eternal Almighty has also been 
recorded in the Chündogya-Upanisat (0.2, 1). The aittiriya. Upanisat 
(2. 7) tells us that before the start of creation there existed nothing but 
void (non-existence), and that from this void this universe of ours came 
into being. This void, as we understand, is indicative of the all-pervading 
darkness or ignorance mentioned above. From this very Taittiriya-Upani- 
sat (2. 6) we also know -that the Lord, with a desire to create different 
objects, set in meditation and that after performance of this meditation. 
He created this universá of ours, and that the Lord having devided 
Himself into different forms entered into each of His created things. 
Keeping in our mind the above teachings of the Vedas, let us now clarify 
the views of. Manu i in respect of origin and development of the creation of 
this universe. 


CLARIFICATION 


At the very earliest, much before the start of creation, there existed 
nothing except the Spirit Almighty. Everything that we find in the 
universe at present might have existed in a latent stute in the All-pervad- 
ing Spirit; but there was none except the Spirit to have any knowledge of 
them, At that time, an unimaginable ignorance prevailed everywhere, but it 
could not find any footing for it because of the absence of any substance, 
After some time, the Almighty latent Spirit wished to create a universe, 
and avcordingly He assumed a patent form, Then the Divine Spirit had 
been meditating upon this or that form, and the forms meditated upon 
were coming into being. In the said process, first appeared the vapours or 
watery atoms, which at the time of their creation remained in a latent 
state. The Lord or the Spirit Almighty commissioned the said 
latent vopours by His meditation or will-force, and thé vapours 
or at least a vast volume of them turned into a patent form, which 
appeared like a huge ‘golden egg emitting effulgence like the present 
sun. By the willforce of the said Spirit, Brahma the practical 
ereator of this universe originated in the egg mentioned above. 
This Brahma, in his turn, was nothing but a sort of energy personi- 
fied. As an offspring of a bird comes out of the egg, by breaking: 
the shell of the latter, . similarly, the energy known as Brahma came 
out of the huge egg by breaking the latter into two different parts, 
I is presupgable | that the two. parts of the huge egg were not "equal ` 
in size. The major portion of it, as we find till to-day, was scattered 
all over the universe in the forms of different luminaries, and a-com- 
parably very small portion öf it formed this earth of ours, and most 
probably the other planets also, which tilll to-day are revolving round 
this or that star. : When. ali the luminaries and the planets came into 
being in the above process, Brahma, HS pred by the willforee of the. 
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Spirit Almighty—or to say more precisely, the energy of this universe, 
commissioned by the Divine Will—created a universal mind or the power 
of thinking in a latent state. From this mind was created an all. 
pervading ego. Next, Brahma created the tanmdtras or the objects of 
senses of a latent state, which in their turn caused the origination of 
five different matters (mahabhitas), The tanmdatras are five in number, 
namely: sabda (sound), sparéa (touch), rüpa (form), rasa (liquidness) and 
gandha (smell). From these five ianmütras originated respectively the 
five different mahdbhitas (matters), namely: dkê$a (ether), vayu (air), 
tejah (fire), ap (water) and ksiti (earth). -These five different: mahübhütae 
‘were not created at the same time; but they originated one after 
another. . Among the mahübhütas, first was created ether, which when 
commissioned by the Divine Spirit was turned partially into air. This 
air, in its turn, was again commissioned by the Spirit Almighty, and 
a portion of ib was changed into fire, which was scattered all over the 
universe in the form of different luminaries. When different parts of 
the heavenly fire were commissioned by the  willforce of the Almighty, 
some portion of each of them was turned into patent water. This 
earth of ours in a liquid state was detached from the sun in the same 
way crores of years ago. The said volume of detached liquid, when 
commissioned by the Divine Spirit, was condensed and partially changed 
into land. That the entire volume of water was not changed into land 
is evident from the scenery óf the surface of our globe, of which the 
major portion (about three-fourths): is still to-day covered with water. 
As regards the creation of day and night, we may easily understand 
that these were created with the creation of the sun, which separated 
night from day. This sun being a:part of the heavenly fire undoubtedly 
originated with the third mahábhüta known as tejah (fire). - 

The Indian view regarding the theory .of creation’ has already been 
mentioned above. Let us now see what the thoughtful persons of other 
countries have meditated in this respect.: From the Greek literature of 
remote antiquity we know that some philosophers of that country also 
had some idea of creation. In this connection, Greek philosophers were 
generally divided in two different groups. According to Aristotle and 
his followers, this universe of ours is- without beginning or end; where- 
as according to Plato and his followers, this material world is an out- 
come of some eternal ideas, We may compare the former view with 

“the Vedic idea recorded in the Taitiiriya Upanisat (2.7) and the latter 
with the Vedic idea recorded in the Chandogya Upanisat (6.2.1), both 


‘mentioned above.- The reason for which the afore-said apparently contra-' 


' dietory views were recorded in the Vedas may be explained as under: 


When the Vedas tell us that this universe originated from the 


existent Being, as mentioned in the Paittiriya Upanisat (2.7), we know 
this existent Being as identical with the Spirit Almighty; and when 
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the same Vedas teach us that this very universe was created from void 
or non-existence, as recorded in ihe Chandogya Upanisat (6.2.1), this 
void is accepted by us as identieal with objects other than the Spirit. 
This is why there does not exist any real contradiction in the holy, 
books of the Hindus. Similarly, the aforesaid apparently different views 
expounded by Aristotle and Plato may be accepted as basically identical 
with each other. One may not be blamed if he holds that the views 
recorded by the: aforesaid Greek scholars had been learnt by them from 
the Indian thinkers, who were much more older than the former, and 
whose followers, most probably, had some discourse with the said Greek 
scholars. B 

Like Manu and other Indian thinkers, most of the Greek writers 
held that there had been a primordial cause from which all other 
things of this universe came into being. But as regards the identity 
of the said primal cause, Greek philosophers are found to have different 
. views. Thales, the founder of the Milesian Schoo! of Greek Philosophy 
is said to have flourished around 600 B.C. According to him, water 
is the original substance out of which all others are. formed.’ If 
this water be regarded as the latent. state of water or even the nebula, 
and if the fact be admitted that the said state of water was the first 
creation of God, then the above view of Thales would fall in line with the 
aforesaid view of Manu, 

Anaximander, a contemporary of Thales, is regarded by Harl Bertrand 
Russell as the second philosopher of the Milesian School. This philo- 
sopher differed with Thales to some extent and opiued that the single 
primal substance from which everything came into being was not water, 
but it was an infinite eternal and ageless Being." Most probably, 
he meant the eternal Spirit, which, according to the Hindu view alo; 
is the cause of all causes (sarba-karana-küranam). 

Anaximanes, a junior contemporary of Anaximander, held that the 
fundamental substance was air and nothing else.? Heraclitus, another 
Greek philosopher (about 500 B.C,), maintained that it was fire und 
nothing else which could be regarded as the primordial element and 
‘the cause of all other things. . In the middle of the fifth century 
B.C., Empedoeles, a pnilosopher-cum-politician, tried to bring in a com: 
promise between the above views. According to him, primordial element ` 
was not one, but there existed four different primordial elements, namely, 
earth, water, fice and air. If ether or ākāśa be added to the four 
elements mentioned above, then the idea will be somewhat identical 
with the mahàbhüta-theory of the Hindus, It is noticeable that none 


l Bertrand Russel, A History of Western Philosophy, Ch. IT, p. 47. 
3 Ibid., p. 45. 
$ Ibid., p. 47. 
4 Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 62; 
ë Ibid., Ch. VI, p. 74, 
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of the five mahdbhitas, according to the Hindu view, was the primal 
cause, but each of them was an outcome .of some other thing We 
have already clarified' the Hindu view in respect of a AMo of the 
different mahdbhitas. 


‘We have already explained above that the latent state of water, 
which has been described by Manu as the prime cause next to the 
eternal Spirit, was not an element or mahübhüta, but it had been 
earlier than the mahübhütas by a long distance of different stages of 


them. -Here may arise the question as to why Manu regarded the latent: 


state of water as the prime cause, and why did he not give the same 
status to the latent state of other elements. In reply, we may inform 
our readers that the said idea of the Hindus some time ago was regarded 
by the scientists-as the most reasonable one, and till to-day some cf the 
greatest philosophers of the modern world are also favouring the sama 
view with due respect. In this connection, Earl Bertrand Russell has 
rightly observed: ‘‘The statement that everything is made of water is to 
be regarded as a scientific hypothesis, and by no means a foolish one. 
Twenty years ago, the received view. was that everthing is made ‘of 
hydrozen, which is two-thirds of water"',* 


In ancient Egypt, an idea was current that at the very outset there 
was an all-pervading darkness known as athor from which this universe 
“was created.” It is quite reasonable to believe that the ancient philo- 
sophers of Egypt carried the said idea to their country from: their paternal 
land. That the paternal land of the Egyptians was India has | been 
established by the present author in an article entitled ‘Influence of 


Indian Civilization on Ancient Egypt’ published in the Indian - 


Review (August, 1961). As regards the title of the said darkness 
Egyptians are found to have made some change, The name athor given 
by them to the said darkness was nothiag but an abbreviation of the 
Indian term dka$a, which was distinctly different from the darkness mene 
‘tioned above. According to the Indian view, akdéa ‘was created much 
later than the aforesaid darkness. lt is noticeable that the English term 
‘ether’, an equivalent for the Sanskrit aka$a, originated from the said 
Egyptian term dthor. Thus we find that the Egyptian idea regarding 
the earliest stage of creation also was almost akin to that recorded by Manu 
. and other Indian authors. 


In an ancient Babylonian epic, a legend is found to have been 
recorded. According to this. legend, water was first created by the will 
of God; but, just after that, only two different entities came into being. 
Oné is the deity of fresh water known. as Apsu, and the other a female 
dragon named Tiamat, A chaos took place between the two entities and 


$ Bertrand Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (1946), Ch. Hn» p. 44, 
T See the interpretation oi the word srsti in the lexicon Vifvakosa. 
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as a result thereof were created the gods of heaven and earth. Every- 
thing in this universe was created by the said gods. This view: 
of the Babylonian poet, as I understand, had its source in the same 
idea recorded in the scriptures of the Hindus. While describing water 
as the first creation, the poet, most probably, had in his mind the 
creation of the latent state of water. As regards Apsu and Tiamat, we 
like to compare them, with light and darkness. The chaos between the 
above two is comparable with the agitation created by commissioning of the 
Divine Spirit, i < 

Let us now come to the Bible, the sacred book of the Christians. 
According to this book also, an all-pervading darkness, ab the very 
beginning, was prevaling everywhere. Then God created day, night, 
morning, evening etc, one after another, After the creation of time in 
the above process, God created the firmament by a mere utterance of 
word, and divided the same in two different parts, namely, heaven and 
earth, Then God uttered some more words such as ‘let the water be 
gathered’, ‘let the dry land appear’, and so on, and the sea, earth 
and the like originated one after another. After having created the sea 
and the dry land, God said some more words and different kinds of 
fish, planets, animals and birds were created in the same process, After 
the creation of all the above things, the first man and woman were created 
by God. f ; 

Thus we find that the process of creation as recorded in the Holy 
Bible has much similarity with the process recorded in the sacred books 
of India. Existence of an all-pervading darkness at the very beginning 
is quite the same. But, just after this stage, a few stages of crea- 
tion are found to be omitted in the Bible. The creation of the golden 
egg as well as of the energy known as Brahma is described only 
in the Indian books, but not in the Bible. The Bible also does not 
refer to the creation of the universal mind, ego, tanmátras, mahübhütas 
and the like, As regards the creation of oiher things, there does not 
exist any basic difference between the two views. One thing is notice- 
able that, according to the Hindu view mentioned above, different 
objects were created by a mere willforce of the Spirit Almighty, where- 
as according to the Bible, God pronounced different words for creation 
of different objects, Now arises the question as to whether the said 
idea «f the Bible was a new one or not. Our reply wil be in the 
negative; because in the later composition of the vedic texts also, 
different objects are said to have been created by different words 
of God. 

We have discussed above the different views regarding the theory. 
and process of creation as recorded by the scholars of difierent countries. 
From the “above discussions it is found that a few points are common 
in all; the different views. The most important noticeable point is that 

& See the word ‘creation’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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none, of the European theories is so elaborate and exhaustive as that 
recorded by the sages of ancient India. Now arises the question as to 
whether the particulars given by Manu and cther Indian authors were 
scientific or not. In this connection, I like to add the following 
lines, 

It is known to all the scientists that different things when AI, 
are found to have some common ingredients in each of them. If the 
different uncommon ingredients are removed, many of the different 
things may easily be turned into the same thing. When anybody 
desires to change a matter into another of a different kind, he either 
adds ` scme new ingredients to it, or removes some of its ingredients. 
From the particulars of the process of creation, as described: in different. 
books of ancient India, we know that before the creation of living 
beings, each of the different mahabhitas and the like originated from! its 
‘immediate predecessor by some addition or substraction of its ingredients. 
This idea of the Indian authors, therefore, according to my eee: 
is quite scientific and reasonable. 

As regards God or the-Divine Spirit, here also the Indian view 
15 found to have its footing on the basis of firm knowledge and ible 
experience. The Divine Spirit, according to the Indian view, is nothing. 
but an unimaginable extraordinary eternal Energy. The creation, accòrd- 
ing to the Indian authors, took place as a resulb of meditation : or 
commissioning of the Divine Spirit Who is said to have commissicned 
the different matters in the same process as an electrical engineer 
commissions a giant engine. The Spirit, as the. Indian authors hold, 
as a general rule, does not speak in the same way as the God 
of the Bible does. He (the Spirit) merely meditates or commissions 
upon, and as a result thereof, the desired objects come into being. 

As regards the creation of vapour and the huge golden egg, lieve 
also Indian authors have not slipped from their solid ‘scientific way. 
Scientists tell us that all the heavenly bodies, both stars and planets, 
originated from different volumes of nebula, The process of creation of 
the vapours, the huge golden egg and the like, as recorded in the 
Manu:samhità and other Sanskrit a of remote antiquity also, appears 
to be of the same kind. 

We, therefore, feel constrained to say that the entire theory | of 
creation with the particulars of its process, as recorded. by Manu and 
other scholars of ancient India, is the most reasonable and scientific. It is 
beyond blind faith and above narrow orthodoxy. E 








IN MEMORIAM 
Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


"My beloved mother, Mrs. Ida Sarkar, née Stieler, wife of the 
late Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, formerly Head of the Department 
of Economics, Politics and Sociology of the Calcutta University, 
suddenly died of heart failure at Steffsburg/Thun (Switzerland) on 
September 2, 1962, at 6 p.m. 

Mis. Ida Sarkar was born in the beautiful city of Innsbruck, 
one of the most picturesque places in the whole world, in tbe district 
of "Tirol (Austria) on March 9, 1892. She was the great-grand niece 
of Joseph Stieler, the famous Court-painter of King Ludwig I of 
Bavaria, who had painted the .''Schónheitsgallerie" (The Beauty 
Gallery) in the Castle of Nymphenburg (Munich) and of Karl Stieler, 
the well-known Bavarian poet, famous for his ''Winter Idyll", 
written in Bavarian dialect. She thus inherited the gift of painting, 
and writing in verse. Her book entitled ‘‘Alproses and Edelweiss” 
was widely publicised in the United States of America during the First 
World War, where she was working for Austrian Relief. 

My beloved mother had three sisters and they were all educated 
in their home-town Innsbruck. On completion of her studies, my 
dear mother went to Vienna where she got a Teaching Diploma in 
Domestic Science, and obtained a scholarship to go to London for a 
few years, on an exchange basis. Soon after her arrival in London 
in 1914, the First World War broke out. All Austrian nationals were 
interned. Fortunately, she had an uncle in the U.S.A., who cabled 
her the money to catch a boat in order to come over to the States 
immediately. 

This trip was to change her whole life. My beloved mother 
caught the boat’ at Liverpool, on which many distinguished Indians 
were also travelling like Lala Lajpat Rai, the Lion of the Punjab, l 
Raja Shiva Prasad Gupta of Benares, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose and 
Lady Bose and last but not least, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. As 
the boat was crowded with Belgian refugees, the Captain of the boat 
seated my mother on the Indian table, because he knew that the 
Indians were neutral and broad-minded. As destiny. would have it, 
my beloved mother :af next to my respected father and a close 
understanding developed between them which was to last for a whole 
life, nay for eternity. : 


4 
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; Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar and his friends opened out amew 
world to my mother, who was deeply touched.to see so much patriotism 
burning i in the hearts of all these young nationalists. She understoo i i 
their grief and their yearning for independence. She admired and 
respected their ideals and aims. She read the books that they | gave 
her on Swami Vivekananda, the Bhagavad Gita and Sister Nivedita: 
and sang with them inspiring songs, composed by Rabindranath 
Tagore, which they taught her, during the long-star-lit nights on 
the deck of the boat. And in this way, 14 memorable days were 
spent on the Atlantic Ocean, the boat going off the regular cohrae, - 
in ende to avoid the submarines in the sea, . . - m 

'.On reaching New York, my beloved mother was teiched by her 
re] litives and left with them for Pennsylvania. My dear father: pro- 
cedded on his way to San Francisco to catch a boat. for J apan, China, 
and India. So their ways -paried for the time being, not knowing 
that they would again meet after four years, bringing them together 
for life. Fate did not permit my beloved father to reach his home- 
land. Wars in the various fronts compelled-'him to return to the 
United States of America again, thereby offering a possibility to ‘meet 
my dear mother, who was living in the Middle West spending her time 
writing poems keeping busy with sport, music, domestic science and 
Austrian war relief activities. - 

| After spending 8 long years in ihe "UV. S.A., my beloved inter 
returned to Europe with my father. The war was over at last. In 
1922, my beloved parents went to Vienna, where they got married 
according to Roman Catholic rites and civil registration regulations. 
A! Hindu marriage was performed later on in Berlin, in the ‘midst 
of many prominent Indian exiles, among whom mention may be ‘made 
of Biren Chattopadhyaya, the brother of Sarojini Naidu, Kos, 
Siren Kar, Raja Mahendra Pratap, etc. 

| My beloved parents stayed on the Continent for three. years, 
moving from University to University, where my. dear fathér was 
giving lectures as a Visiting Professor. They went. to England, 
France, - Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, Czechoslóvakia, 
Austria, Italy, etc. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar was received hike an 
Indian Ambassador representing his country wherever he went; His 
intellectual greatness was @ glory to India and brought fame to his | 
niotherland. He wanted to raise the prestiga. of his country and keep 
the Indian banner flying high. And-as an Indian, coming from a 
slave country, he surprised the Western world with his knowledge and 


ideas. 
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. In 1925, I was born io them in Bolzano, the southern part of 
Tirol, in the midst of the red Dolomite. Mountains, well known . 
as a health resort, blessed with a sunny and warm climate and 
famous for its delicious vineyards. Now my beloved parents decided 
to return to India and settle down there, in order to work for the 
uplift „of this rising nation. The years from 1925 to 1949 were very | 
productive years for my.dear parents. My revered father wrote more 
than one hundred: books’ during this: time, in both English and 
Bengali, as well as brochures in German, French, Italian and Hindi. 
He established many Institutes for German, Italian and French: 
enlture and Research Institutes fer. Sociology, Politics, Economics, 
Statistics, Criminology, ete. There “were two interruptions during 
this time, when they went to Europe for three years and to the United 
States of America for one year. 

“My beloved father suddenly died during a lecture tour in the 
U.S.A. in 1949, in Washington, D.C., and my heart-broken mother. 
: came over to France to stay with me, as I was staying in Paris at 
that time, . studying at "the Sorbonne, on a French Government 
scholarship. l 

In 1950, after gung my Doctorate at the Sorbonne, T got an 
employment in tbe Indian Embassy in Bern, where both iny beloved 
mother and I were living for.the last 13 years, closely united together, 
trying to live according to.the ideals and principles of my beloved. 
father, whose memory we kept alive in our hearts and in our 
yearnings. 

On September 2, 1962; my beloved mother and I went with 
some’ friends to Steffisburg to attend a farewell party of an Indian 
student, who was going back to Calcutta, after completing his train- 
ing. The party was held in the garden as the weather was so hot 
and warm. The flowers were blooming- all-around, the birds were 
twittering and the trees were giving pleasant shade. We’ were having 
tea and coloured photoes were sehen as a UE souvenir of the 
function. E. eger gue fm 
At 6 p.m., jast when the Church bells were ringing and the 
autumn sun was beginning to set; my beloved mother suddenly collaps- 
ed in her chair and died within a few seconds of a heart-fail lure, 
without uttering a single word, to the shock of the whole : party. She 
had been relating stories from her lite and reciting poems and nobody 
could believe that she had suddenly passed away, ig off, like an 
autumn leaf in ihe twilight, 
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. My beloved mother had lived a beantiful life and she died an 
even more beaülifui death- She had been a dutiful wife, a loving ` 
mother ahd ‘a -compassionaie helper’ for the poor, the sick and the ` 
needy- She loved Tadia with her whole heart and shared the joys! fand 
sorrows: of the Indian people. She fought side by side with her 
husband for the progress and advancement of the Indian-nation’ and: 
was loved and.admired by hundreds of students and research- acholars 
of my revered father. -She was known as ‘*Mamale” by all our friends : 
and relations, on’ whom she | showered her motherly - affection: and’ 
blessings. toi | ss ! l 

“She was so happy with my beloved father and she loved India 
$0 “much that.-she always used to say that she would like to be born. a: 
ales: times. over and over again in order to share this same life, . . 
full, of fiery patriotism, with my beloved father, who used to regard’. 
her! as ''Goddess Durga’’ on this earth born to do. good deeds for 
humanity. ‘ E = 
“A beaming light has e ah amaha; leaving dod ?88 iri our “hearts, 
especially . in mine, her only child, who is left, behind alone to cherish 
her | loving memory. I was blessed by God in having such exéep-- 
tíonal parents who lived and Den for their ideale, for their country 
and for me. ; 





“1 would like to close thia ihi “Tn Memoriam'' b gioting “orn 
verses coming - from the ` ‘pen’ rof my beloved mother. ec d 


TO MY HUSBAND. "E: a 4 


| November ! 
| . How I remember, 

| Our wedding-day. l l : 
. Between the ocean and the dod -— 

. You ànd I, : 

Did we stand one rr autumn bus s 
“Without lights ~. v^ d: S- 
| One lustrous star watehed dioi aboye, m 
TE Our sweet love. g d 
zu 3 = . And-the-pale moon came from the Bast se » T 
o. To the feast, ^. . - TL Mn | 
fas =. Heaven lit the lamps for the pail 

i  - One and all. : 
| How they flickered in the brisk air 
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: Here and there. 


And the sonorous wind with power, : 
In that hour " 
Blew‘ trumpets full of pride, 

None replied. 

Mermaids from the ocean deep, 

Tried to peep, 

As we clasped our hands one moment 
Without end. 


‘And we passed through the hands of fate 


Heaven’s.gate ! 


November !- 

How I remember, 

Our parting-day. 

Between the hours of life and death, 
Our souls met. = 
Your hands.so loving and. diving, 
Clasped in mine. 

Tight did I press them to my heart 
Never to part. | 

Your burning lips spoke: sofily t tot me : 
''Can you see, 

Nothing has changed, 

All is the same, 

Since you came, . 

Into my life as a hb ight, 

To the height, f 

You purest angel lead my. way 
Always stay. - : 

With me— 

Throughout Eternity.” 

These were your words and your last breath, 
Then came your death. 


TO BENOY 


Dear Son of India, whose world-wide fame, 
Lies enshrined forever with thy name, 

In the hearts of our young age, 

Tn our history, page after page. 
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We need not place thee on a lofty marble-stand, 
You feel the grasp of our folded hands. 

Oh noblest of our sons! Oh rise again, 

Our longing hearts pray.to the Lord in pain. 


Your-challenge to the world, now echo right, 
We follow your path, see thee coming light. 
We are proud that your fearless voice, ` 
Was heard by thousands, how we rejoice ! . 


Your life, your sacrifice was not in vain, : 
It was your choice to suffer human pain, . _ 
Death has destroyed too soon your earihly frame, 


‘Look 


But not your soul. Long live Boney Sarkar’s name. 


Your message to your folks shall never die, 
Forever all your works shalli glorify,- 

And endless all your sacrifice shall give, v.i. 
Courage to the meri who wish to live. 


Although we shall never see ‘your: face, 
We adore you, Oh fighter for our race. 
You, our country’s ever-lasting spring, 
To ion forever gratitude we bring. 


May thy message, thy:gredt call, ` 

Be a war hero’s trumpet to us all. 

Wake, lover of thy peop’ and a dd 2 
Every youthful soul. | EA 
May thy voice like fire, 

Kindle each and every heart to one huge flame, 
That may Equality for Man proclaim.. 
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The late Dr. Rajani Kanta Das, 
Born —1880] [Died—17th August, 1969 


Dr. Rajani'Kanta Das was born at Demra in the District of 
Dacca (now. East Pakistan). His education, career and other informa- 
tions are given below. 

Dr. Das died at Washington General Hospital on the 17th 
August, 1962 and the Cable was received by his nephew Sri 
Sudarshan Chandra Saha, .M.A., C.A., LIB, Agent, ;Central 
Bank of India Ltd., Kidderpore Branch, from the Indian Embassy in 
Washington. His wife Mrs. Sonya Ruth Das is now in Washington 

. and they have got no issue. p 

Sri Surendra Chandra Das, a nephew of Dr. Das performed the 

Sradh Ceremony at Caleutia on the 27th August, 1962. 


EDUCATION 


i 5s 


"1. Four years’ studies in Arts and Science in the University of 
Caleutta, 1901-05. p r E 
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'2. Ten years’ studies in Agriculture, Biology, Economics, and 
Sociology in the Universities of Ohio State, Missouri, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin, 1907-16. $ 

3. Degrees of B.S. in Agriculture (Ohio) ; M.S. in iene 
(Missouri) ; M.A. in Biology (Wisconsin); and Ph.D. in Economies 
(Wisconsin, 1916). < : t 

PROFESSION 


1. Chemist in a chemical factory near Chicago, 1917-19. | 

2. ‘Lecturer in Economies, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
1919-20 and New York University, 1920-22. 

8. Special Agent of U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Mor 
some special and economic | investigation of the Pacific Coast, 
1921-22. i 

4. Director of Tagore's Rural Institute, Santinekatan, Bengal, 
1994: i95. > 

5. Section Member (Principal Econoinist) at the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1925-40. 

6. Chief, Resources Adjustment - Section (P-7), Foreign : 
Economic Administration and State. -Department, U.S. Government, 
J anuary, 1942— March, 1946. 

7. Economie Advisor to U.S. Military Government on ine 
National Economy Board of South Korea (August, 1946—December, 
1947). i 

PUBLICATIONS | ; 

1. Treatises on Indian Population for the World Population 
Congress at Geneva (1927), Rome (1932) and Paris (1987). 

9. Special articles on Indian Labor for the Asiatic Review, Infer- 
national Labor Review and Monthly Labor Review. 

3. _ A series of articles on agriculture, economics, labor, popula- 
` tion, efficiency and civilization for the Modern akan and other 
: periodicals i in India, 1921-41. 

4. Reports published by the Foreign Economic Administ 
‘tion, Supply and Resources Division. (SR-S-101, Confidential) : -The 
Capadity of the Cotton Textile Industry:iù India, March, 1943 ; 

the Woolen Textile Supply Situation in Tndia, April, 1943 ; Possibili- 
ties for Increasing Rice Production in Brazil, June 12, 1935 ; ; 
Possibilities of Expanding Rice Production in Ecuador, July 26, 
1948 ! Sources of Supply of Cotton for Italian - Textile Industry, 
` Septeinber, 1943 ; India's: Food. Supply—Possibilities for Tugtog 


the Available Supply; November; 1943. gora 


ii 
i 
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5. Over a dozen books parily subsidized and published by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, University of Calcutta, and Inter. 
national Labor Office, consisting of studies of: Factory Labor in India, 
(1923); Factory Legislation in India (1923); Labor Movement in 
India (1993); Hindustan Workers on the Pacific Coast (1923); 
Production in India (1924) ; Industrial Efficiency in India (1980); 
Plantation Labor in India (1931); Woman Labor in India (1931); 
Child Labor in Indis (1933); Principles and Problems of Indian Labor 
Legislation (1938); Industria) Labor in India (1938); History of 
Indian Labor Legislation (1941); India and a New Civilization 
(1912); Wartime Labor, Conditions in India (Bulletin No. 774 of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1943). . 

.6. (In preparation) (i) Agricultural Development -in India, 
i) Labor Problems in India and (iii) India and a New Civilization. _ 


TEA IN INDIA'S LIFE: HISTORY |- 
AND GROWTH | 


Swu..BoworATA CHAKRAVARTY, M. A. A 


The word ‘Cha’ is undoubtedly of Chinese origin, but the popular 
helief that tea has had its home in China alone is belied by faóts. 
Tea is indigenous to India, and according to some authorities, 
ineluding Sir Samuel Baildon, tea is indigenous to India alone. 
Some Indian aborigines even knew about the existence of tea'in this 
country and actually used to take it with garlic and oil. It is possible 
that in some remote and forgotten past, tea was taken to China from’ 
India. It is not impossible that tea was taken to China from India 
by the Buddhist priests as a check to intemperance but this remains 
to be proved by further research in the subject. Any way, the itea 
plant is certainly native to India, and what is more, the Indian plants 
~ have proved themselves to be superior to the Chinese plants in many 
respects. The beverage is a stimulant to the heart and the nervous 
system. According to Chinese usage tea was discovered as a ‘‘divine 
healer”. But this divine healer was long denied cultivation in its own 
land of birth. i 


The introduction of tea cultivation in [ndia is a story in itself 
romantic. : | 


In 1180 Governor General Warren Hastings sent some Chinese 
tea seeds to Colonel Kyd of Bengal Infantry who had some tea bushes 
cultivated in his private Botanical Garden at Sibpur. These thrived 
well inspite of lack of knowledge and experiences in cultivation. This 
is the beginning of tea cultivation of India by Europeans. -> p 

WE | 


| 
l 
DISCOVERY OF INDIGENOUS PLANTS | 


‘For ten years” says Ukers, "Indigenous Indian tea bawaan for 
recognition, only to be met with cynical indifference ; and when 
recognition came, "how halting, how half-hearted it was.” | The 
earliest mention of indigenous Indian tea is found in a report of 
Oolonel Latter in 1815 when the East India Company had the 
monopoly in Chinese tea trade. The directors of the Company ‘were 
rather unwilling to see the growth of tea indus'ry in this country. 
Whenever the question of the recognition of Indian busbes came up 
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for consideration, some Englishmen found it wise to declare the same 
as camellia instead of tea. ] 

The Indian tea industry owes its birth mostly to the discovery 
of tea bushes in the jungle area of Assam near Sibsagar by Major 
Robert Bruce in 1823. One Maneram Dewan informed him about 
the existence of tea bushes in that area. Major Bruce made an 
agreement with the Singpho chief according to which the latter agreed 
to give him some tea seeds and bushes. These were brought next 
year by the Major’s brother C. A. Bruce. Some of these were 
planted at Gauhati in the garden of Commissioner’s Bunglow and some 
in Major Bruce’s own garden at Sadiya in 1825. In that year 
Captain Scott sent some leaves and seeds from tea plants growing in 
Manipur to Calcutta. But Dr. Wallich at Botanical Gardens 
-declared ‘them to be camellias—not tea. East India Company was 
unfriendly to Indian variety at that time. Mejor Bruce expired that 
year, : 

However, British sentiment in England was growing in favour 
of starting tea industry in India. British commercial interests asked 
for serious efforts for this purpose. In 1833, British monopoly in 
China tea tradecame to an end and the Hast India Company was 
deprived of a great source of revenue. 

Thanks to the efforts of Bruce brothers and other individuals 
some experiments were made successfully. Assam was conquered 
and annexed in 1826 and the Assam climate and soil appeared to be 
most suitable for the cultivation of tea. 

East India Company’s government in India were asked by the 
Directors to report on this matter. Lord William Bentinck was the 
Viceroy. of India at that time. In 1884, he appointed the historical 
‘Tea Committee to enquire into and ‘report on the possibility of 
introducing the cultivation of tea in India. The Committee in its 
‘report submitted ‘‘Tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous in Upper 
Assam..." and the climate and soil of this part of the conntry was 
apik to be suitable for tea cultivation for commercial purposes. 
According to the recommendations of the. Committee a Scientific 
Commission was appointed in 1835. The majority of the commission 
were of the opinion that the China variety was superior to Indian 
variety. It was not until twenty years later that the superiority of 
Indian variety was admitted. George James Gordon was sent to 
China for procuring seeds and plants. From the seeds received ‘from 
him, 42,000 shrubs were raised at the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
In 1835 these plants were sent to Assdm, Kumaon, Dehradun and 
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Nilgiri hills for government experimental gardens. The first attempt 
with these plants in Assam at Kundilmukb failed. - The’ second 
attempt was. made at J aipur in Upper Assam. The first of thelreally 
successful attempts was at Chabua (meaning “tea planted") near 
"Dibrugarh in 1837. The’ garden -at Chabua still exists. 20,000 
China Shrubs were-sent to Kumaon and Dehradun. These fared a 
-little better than those planted in Assam. The experiment in South 
‘Iridia met with a better fate. On the whole, these experiments with 
China shrubs were not” very successful.. Darjeeling. proved to be 
better suited for China variety in later years. — : Ty 


FIRST PRODUCTION 


“In 1886 C. A. Bruce started a nursery devoted solely to" the 
indigenous variety at Sadiya in extension of the original plantation of 
1825. He found new tracts in Matak in Naga Hills, Tipperah and 
Gubra Hills. The year -1836 is a memorable year for India's tea, 
industry for it-was in that year that the, first. tea sample was, sent 
from. Assam to Calcutta. In 1838, England received the firat 
‘shipment of 8 chests of Indian tea which was sold by auction at prices 
ranging from 16 shillings to 84 shillings per pound. Investors i in 
_England were inspired by this to start tea producing companies in 
India. In 1839, the Assam ‘Tea Company was established and the 
government holdings in Assam were made over to it. It was the first 
tea company in India and the largest one!. 


Darjeeling is beleived to be the first among the districts of us 
.to,try to grow tea, and production there started in the forties of the 
‘nineteenth century on an “experimental basis. Regular. cultivation 
dn Darjeeling on a sound basis began in 1856.59. In Terai: tea 
cultivation began in 1862: The first tea garden was established in 
the: District of Jalpaiguri in 1874. The first Indian garden: was 
started in 1879 in this District by a few enterprising Bengalee lawyers 
and clerks by creating the Jalpaiguri Tea Company Limited with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 50,000/- only. The proceedings of the 
share holders’ meetings as well as those of the Board of Directors 
meetings were recorded in Bengali in 1879. There was indeed-4 rush 
“fot opening tea, gardens and prices of shares began to rise. ~ uo ha 

. North-East India, including Assam, Dooars and Terai possesses 
ES ideal climate and soil for tea cultivation. "Possibly. this area has 
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the latgest concentration of tea in dia world, The yield per acre is 
very high in this region. Almora and Kanchi have the lowest yield 
per acre. In South India he yield is the highest in Annamalais. ` 


INDIAN PIONEERS 


Government of India encouraged the opening up of new gardens; 
Some old. Bengalee gentlemen interested in tea plantation and having 
direct knowledge told the writer that Indians pioneering in this 
field had been at a disadvantage in respect of the availability of 
good plots-of land and capital. British planters as pioneers were 
granted «good plots of land and they had the facility of easy capital 
supply from the organised banking sytem of England. Owing to 
the lack of banking facilities and source of ready capital in this 
country the Indian or the. Bengalee entrants in this field had to 
depend mostly on money from friends, relatives and money lenders. 
A planter at Jalpaiguri related his experience as a boy. His 
father asked his mother to give all her ornaments for the safe 
- custody of a bank because there were thieves and dacoits. Actually 
thosé ornaments supplied gold which was so essential for the 
purchase of machines and for feeding the WOO population in tea 
plantation 


SUPPLY OF LABOUR 


Aai difficulty was felt throughout the plantations regarding 
the supply of labour force. At the beginning, the pioneers in Assam 
tried to cultivate tea with China seeds, bushes and Chinese labour 
who created enormous troubles and proved to be a complete failure. 
The Management tried to rely on local labour in Assam which 
was a thinly populated area and these attempts failed. Acute shortage 
of labour began to be felt with the rapid growth of tea gardens. 
Working conditions were not at all attractive and wages were very 
low. . In .1859, the then Commissioner of Assam warned the planters 
on this point. The latter apprehended a demand for higher rate 
of wages by local labourers according to the theory of supply and 
demand and. realised that.the success of the industry depended’ 
mainly on the regular supply of labour at cheap rate. The Tea 
Commission of 1868, after a thorough enquiry reported that there 
was no reason why tea could not be grown profitably in Assam. 


k 
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n The whole matter may be reduced to one question of the supply 
at labour.. Jf this can be obtained in sufficient quantity, and at 
for ahis cost, gardens properly planted and economically managed 
ought to return a fair profit...'"? .So effort was made to ‘ “import” 
labour from other parts of India where cheap and abundant lábour 
was available. The majority of the gardens in North Eastern 
region were established by clearing vast jungles and forest tracts 
faraway from human habitation. So a. continuous flow of working 
population was badly needed by the planters for the rapidly growing 
industry. The British Colonies of Mauritius, Natal etc. used to 
import Indian labour ever since the abolition of Slavery in 1833. 
So this idea was taken over by the British tea planters in Assam 
and emigration of labour to Assam-started from 1859. In 1858. 59, 
about 400 labourers were imported into Cachhar. They came mostly 
from Chhotanagpur, Ghazipur etc. This practice of recruiting labour 
froin far away places was followed throughout the tea plantations 
im! North Eastern India, Assam, Dooars, Terai. South Indian 
plantations had their own local labour force. The population of 
Assam and Dooars before the introduction of tea included several 
types or groups like Miri, Mishmi, Naga, Garo, Mech, Rajbangshi 
ete; "The growth of tea industry in this area. brought in several 
other streams of population like Oraons, Mundas, Santhals, Paharies, 
etc; to be settled there. The labour employed in Dehradun gardens 
are| recruits from Hastern U.P. or are the children of such recruits. 
They are called Purbiyas in the tea gardens. A small number 
of labourers there are Garwalis. The workers at Dehradun plan- 
tations are non-tribal, whereas in North East-Indią they; are Jussu 
tribal. 





| NEED FOR EMIGRANT LABOUR 
I 


The gardens were generally considered to be veritable hilis. 
Malaria, Black Water Fever and other virulent diseases were: rampant 
and. ferocious animals: like tigers, elephants, etc. as well as poisonous 
snakes and insects had their easy play in the gardens.. Labourers, 
.or ithe coolies as they are called, were compelled to work under 
the whip of the managers in the scorching sun and in incessant rains; 
Thèy bad to clear deep jungles, cultivate land, plant tea seeds 


2! Commissioners’ fepoti 1868. | 
3! Labour and Capital in the Indian Tea Industry by Sanat Bose p. 67. 
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and buslies and perform a hundred others items. The rate of wages 
together with the standard of living was very low. The very nature 
of appalling working and living conditions in a tea plantation 
necessitated the employment. of extremely poor but hard-working 
men for keeping the industry thriving and yielding profit. But 
nobody. dared brave the terror and glcom obiaining there. So 
the planters resorted to recruiting labour from far away and congested 
places like. Chhotanagpur, Ranchi, Santhal Parganas, Central Provinces 
etc. where famine condition prevailed and the standard. of living 
of the people were low. In later years, labourers were recruited 
for Assam and Dooars, from some areas of Madras also, where 
the -economic condition of the people was below the subsistence 
level. i : 
Recruiting agents used to allure the starving population by 
rosy promises which were all false. The people were ignorant and 
illiterate. They were told that they would go to a-place where 
they would get unlimited. quantity of liquor, sufficient food and 
amusement for very light work. During the writer’s investigations 
in tea gardens in Dooars a veteran Bengalee employee of a 
European-managed tea estate related to her his experience of the 
recruitment of labour. Whenever necessary, the management would 
open a very big barrel of liquor to the Sardar, who would himself 
have his heart’s fill and go merrily on to recruit. He would 
come back with a. number of recruits lured with the promise of free: 
flow of liquor. Once some newly recruited women were asked to 
take spades for work. *Spade! what for?" exclaimed the bewil- 
dered recruits for they: had been told that they were being taken 
to a paradise where drinking, singing and dancing would be the 
only work to be done. Immoral traffic in women were not unusual.. 
To keep the workers in their illusion of paradise drinking habits 
were encouraged. Even force was sometimes used by the recruiters 
for bringing coolies into the garden. 


-LEGISLATION 


Workers were naturally disillusioned in no: time and tried to 
go back to their own places. It became increasingly evident that 
mere temptations or force were.not enough. Government then came 
to the help of the planters with a series of Acts. Plantation 
legislation in India specially in the early stages was nothing but 
the regulation of recruitment and employment of. labourers in the 
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gatdobs in Assam, By series of acts and subsequent E 
of these the workers were made to work under penalties. — ‘The 
purpose of legislation was to guarantee the planters the ‘services 
of their recruits. The intention to provide labourers with steady 
work, adequate wages and sanitary conditions was also declared, not 
with/an eye to actually improve the condition of the labourers, but 
under compulsion of circumstances. ' 


The first Act in this field. is the Workmen’s Breach of Contfack 
Act (Act XIII of 1859). This law was, enacted for employment, in 
general and the planters took advantage of it, to compel the workers 
io work even against their will. This led to the system of contract 
labour in Assam. -But this Act was not enough for the welfare and 
protection of tea plantations. The recruitment and transport of labour 
also led to enormous malpractices. The Government then appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry. On the recommendations of this: Committee: 
` the first: Plantation Act was passed in 1853 (Act ITI of 1863, Bengal 
Code) and the system.of indentured iabour received legal sanction. ~: | 
- :: Under the Act, the recruiters.-were required to be licensed and 
sanitation was to be: maintained on the way to tea districts. Thé 
` periód of contract was fixed at five years. This act could-not- improve 
the conditions. of -workers and their wages. -So it was amended: in: 
1805. The period of indenture was reduced to three years, for the 
first: ime, rate. of wage. was fixed and the managers: were given the 
right, ito arrest a worker without warrant for. desertion. and. in solence: 
Government had to admit that-the affairs of the tea gardens. were 
irideed [very .bad. There was no improvement. in sanitary conditions. 
Heavy mortality: quando during transport. About 31,876 coolies out: 
of 84,915 died from 1; 5. 1863 to 1. 5. 1866 during their mi croton to 
Assam. ; M 
E Cujoling and enticement’ continued. After Ka coolies 
were jat the mercy of the manágers and sardars who were. their 
immediate masters, Regular supply of food was a constant problem, 





i CooLiE TRADE ; 
1 
. Recruiting was a profitable business for the pubis The 


jahouters were sold to the highest bidder. The remuneration of the 
e Arkatis”” (as the recruiting agents, were called), depended on the 
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number of recruits. So they tried their best to bring as many hands 
as possible irrespective of their suitability for the job. Sometimes the 
recruits meant for Assam were bought away by the planters of Dooars 
on the way. These led to endless trouble. The coolie trade became 
just a new slave trade. Planters tried their best to utilise fully the 
persons whom they actually purchased. They must make profit out 
of the money spent for coolies who might. not have been fit for the 
task. They would be compelled to work day ‘and night under the 
lashes of the managers and sardars. Sardar’s earning swelled if he 
could make more persons work. 


Ecuo IN PARLIAMENT 


These affairs were described to be barbarous and inhuman even in 
England. Parliamentary reports of the House of Commons exposed 
the inhuman treatment done to the coolies. Captain Lamb, “Found 

“seven men...who had the marks of having been unmercifully beaten 
with a cane’ on their backs. They stated that short ration had 
induced them to abscond, and about a fortnight ago, they had been 
brought back to garden, and the assistant in charge of it had tied them 
up and given some of them a severe beating. One man’s wounds 
were deep into the flesh...From further enquiries I gather that after 
these unfortunate men had their backs cut to pieces with a cane, oil 
and salt had been rubbed into their wounds.’’® 


Desertion was a common offence under the indentured and contract - 
system. There were guards and chowkidars.. A. person: catching 
hold of a fugitive worker would be rewarded and that money would be 
realised from the wage of the fugitive labourer. 


WAGES . 


The monthly wage of the coolie was very low. Europeans often 
thought that à tea garden worker's earnings were higher than. the 
amount they deserved. Mr. Sunder, in his settlement report, 
complained about the . high rate of wages earned by the tea. garden 
workers in western, Dooars and concluded that this made them 
ingolent. But now a days the, planters and managers repent about 
the golden age when the labour was £0 cheap’ and hard- working | And 


© 5 Parlimentary papers relating to coolie trade in Assam. Parliamentary Reports, 
1868 Vol. I, p. 359). 
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now, they are not satisfied even with so much of amenities. By; the’ 
Act of 1865, the rate of monthly- wage was fixed at Rs. 5 for a man, 
Hs. 4 fora woman, and Rs. 3 fora child. At that time the rate! for 
the labourers indentured for British colonies was Rs. 15 per month. 
Actual payment by planters to workers was much less than: the 
amdunt laid down by the Act. ; 


'"[n one garden, which we visited, ‘the pay of twelve men, 
during the month of September had averaged less than Rs. 3 each, 
and. out of this rice had to be bought at Rs. 2a maund. Sixteen | 
women had in the same month earned an average of only Rs. 1-8 each. 
Among the women in another garden, the highest pay earned in ‘one 
particular month was Rs. 1-13-9 and one had earned as little as 
Rs. '-11-9...... "* Tbe monthly wages of a coolie in Bombay rose from 
Rs. \7-12+0 in 1860-62 to Rs. 18-8-0 in 1863. This will prove how ‘well 
off the tea garden workers were. : | : 

,The Act of 1865 was amended several times. In 1889 the 
Indentured Immigration Act was passed by the Government of India.^ 
This earned for itself the stigma of ‘slave law’. The ‘free 
recruitment allowed by this Act led to high mortality during labour 
transport to tea districts. There grew up a demand for the abolition 
of the indentured system. But the planters were against it. However, 
after several amendments the system was finally abolished’in 1915. 
Planters depended more and more on the Breach of Contract Act XII 
of 1859. There were many abuses under the Act which stood on the 
way to tlie development of Trade Unions among the working.class and 
the'act was finally. Jepcalens in 1926. : 


FEMALE Taw | 


| | One of the most apanta features of the tea garden [abot is 
that the number aud proportion of female workers are very high. 
Sometimes 40% women workers are employed. In the distriet of 
Jalpaiguri tea gardens employed 99,835 male and 78,174 female 
workers (census report 1950-51). In December, 1956, estates within 
the membership of the I. T. A. employed 23,390 women representing 
43° 38% of the total permanent labour force. (J. B. Atkins, Secretary, 
I.T. A.). According to the Rege Report, 48/7195 women were employed 
in tea plantation in 1946. In some gardens, the number of women 
workers i is greater tban that of male workers. 5 
| 


in Ten Commission Report p. 50. 
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. The reasons behind the employment on family basis and of 
women in large number in. tea plantations are many. Supply of 
labour specially at a cheap rate -was a constant problem to the 
pioneers in the field. Recruitment had to be made from far away 
places. It was difficult for the male to leave their families unpro- 
tected and settle alone in tea gardens in Assam and Dooars. Planters 
had the advantage of a settled and stable labour force by the 
recruitment on family basis. Women .and children increased the 
number of employees. Migratory habit and desertion could be checked 
for flying away was not an easy task when the whole family was 
involved. | 
Gradually however the woman proved to be an essential part 
. of the tea industry because of her undoubted superiority over her male 
counterpart in certain types of work, e.g., plucking. Women are 
habitually given a lower rate of wage. When employed on family: 
basis, the rate of. wage even of the male workers can be kept at a 
lower level. From the planters’ point of view women’s employment 
was a stabilising as well as an economic factor. The recruiting zones 
also were mainly dependent on agriculture and the women: there. 
were habituated to working in the field. Plantations being akin to 
agriculture, they did not find it inconvenient to acclimatize in their 
new fields of work. ‘Labourers had to live in plantations, so i6 was 
rather necessary that the whole family be accommodated and as many 
members of the family as possible be employed in the garden work. 
Employment was on contract basis. The wage of men was low and so 
ihe women could contribute to the family income. Economically they 
had an independent status. During visits to gardens the writer- 
found that the women at gardens liked their: work. This- system- 
of recruitment on the family basis was in a sense advantageous to the 
working popu'stion also. They had not to bear the difficulties of 
living apart and -the cost of settling in their new abode was- at 
least partially borne by the employer. 

- But this: is only one side ‘of the. shield. The system. was- 
belpful to the planters for the solution of the - problem -of cheap. 
labour-supply. But for the working class it was not all a blessing. 
We have already seen that ignorant and starving: population, was 
led - by false promises to come to „the gardens in far-away places. 
They. were disillusioned in no .time. The living and working. 
conditions in .an alien.climate were unbearable-io them.: They 
were always eager to fly away., But it was not an easy task to leave 
the tea garden and if was next: e impossible to go back . with 
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the whole family and. settle again at their old place. Besides, 
they were legally bound- to stay owing to the contract and in- 
denture system. One of the reasons behind the prevalent rate of 
wages in tea industry which is lower. than that in other industries 
is that here the assessment is made on the basis of the income 
of the husband, wife and children. Garden employment èn the 
part of a woman is an arduous task for several: reasons. She 
bas to leave her children back at the time of her working hours. She 
has to perform her household duties before and after her! duties 
in the gardens and factory. ` She has to bear and rear up children. 
Her mother's duty and household works suffer much. Children 
are very often involved in accidents and children with burn wounds 
are not unfamiliar sights in garden hospitals. It is am exiremely 
painful sight to find women in advanced stage of maternity ` perform- 
ing hoeing aud clearing duties in plantations. Àn: expectant 
mother with a baby on her back plucking ‘two leaves and a 
bud’ is not an uncommon scene in a tea garden. In the early . 
period the working and living conditions were extremely unsatisfactory 
and miserable. -h 
; Development of Idi: : 


4 British - industrialists played a very important role in the NS 
lishment of the tea industry in this: country. Cultivation ; of tea) 
plants in this country was started for decorating gardens by Euro- 
peans. The establishment of the historical Tea Committee and 
the Scientific Commission brought about the real beginning of the 
industry in this country. The first Joint Stock Company, the 
Assam Tea Company, was established in 1839. But the industry 
did not get its foothold before 1851, Since then tea is gaining 
ground and spreading throughout the country. But the path of the 
growth a and development of tea plantations has not been a bed of roses, 
It has attained its present important position through many ups 
and downs. The Assam Tea Company at the beginning enjoyed 
@ short period of prosperity. | 

l ^ — [Crises] M 

i In 1846:47 it faced a. great crisis due to absence of 
experience and bad management together, . with a commercial 
crash in England. But in the meantime free trade; policy 
adopted - by England was successful, planters in India’ gaine 
experience, and tea-cultivation in this country began to prosper. Bui 
the industry faced another crisis after 1859. During the fifties .of tbe 
nineteenth century, the planters’ role in garden-making y was more 
i 
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speculative than-economic. There was a monetary crisis in London 
market. Tea in India had to face a great setback. Thanks to 
the recommendations for Tea -Commission, it, was founded on a 
commercial basis since 1859. The opening up of the Suez Canal 
in that year was an additional factor for the increased investment 
‘of British Capital in India. One of the main requirements of a 
large scale industry is the development of the means of transport. 
‘Roads and Railways-developed rapidly in tea plantation areas. The 
-area under tea increased from 284,000 acres in 1885 to 4,831,118 
acres in 1896. Tbe amount of production increased from 75,000,000 
Jbs..in 1885 to 156,000,000 in 1896. How rapid this increase in 
produetion-was,' wil be clear from the fact that in 1866, 96% of 
ihe U.K.'s import of tea .came from China and 4% from India. 
But in 1886, 59% :came from:China and 38% from India. During 
the ‘Great. Depression’ in England .(1873 96) “real wages steadily 
„advanced, so that in-spite.of some fall in the nominal rates of wages, 
the working classes were better -off’’* and increase in the per capita 
-consumption‘of tea was pronounced. There was a spectacular in- 
crease in ‘acreage -and output of -tea in India. But the demand 
fell far ‘short .of the supply -during the beginning of the nine- 
teenth eentury.- After 1900-the industry -had to face another de- 
‘pression for.a short period. During the First: World: War industry 
bad sits period ‘of prosperity which was followed by another ,de- 
ipresssion in 1921. .But the .recovery -came ‘very -soon to continue 
:up to :1931-82: -In 1932 the tea ‘industry in ‘India faced a great 
crisis “asa result -of the world trade depression. . Production and 
-weekly working -days «were curtailed for tiding over the.crisis. The 
income of the labourers came down. [Recovery.] International Tea 
Agreement was signed in 1933 after negotiations among the tea 
producing countries of ‘the world. ‘Two :main programmes were 
accepted. Firstly, the quota of each participating country was fixed 
‘and it was decided that the areas under cultivation should not 
be. extended during the next five years. ^ Secondly, Tea Market 
‘Expansion Board was set up for increasing world consumption of 
tea. In this way the crisis was checked and the World War II 
gave a fillip to ‘the industry. “Increased demand brought good days 
for tea. Price and production rose. Tea Companies in India earned 
high profits. Some difficulties were faced. by the employers owing 
to the shortage of labour as a large number of them in .North 
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East India went away for the coustruction of roads in the | Faster: 
‘Frontier and other war services. As a result of Japanese invasion 
"production in Indonesia was devastated in 1942 and. Európe wa 
deprived of the supply of tea from that country. The:deman 
‘became greater than the world supply. So in place of a buyers! 
3j ‘market there was a sellers’ market for tea. The Internationa 
Tea Agreement was extended and relaxed regarding productio 
ind export quota. ` Planters appropriated high dividends; an 
mot always with a' consideration for reserve ‘fund or future of th 
industry, Production increased rapidly from 466 million Ibs) 
in 1939 to 629 million Ibs. in-1951. Exports rose from 291. 4 
million lbs. in 1942 to 499.5 million Ibs. in 1951 (Tea statistics), 
Indonesia recovered her production of tea in 1947 and her output 
tose from 10 ,900000 Ibs. tò 110254"000 lbs. in:1951. - Output and. 
‘export of tea by different countries increased and the supply wa 
‘greater than the demand. The great crisis in Indian tea industr 
iset in since December 1951. In 1952, it becáme serious “through 
out India. The Raja Ram Rao team was established fot an E 
into the matter. Government took several measures. "Thé Inter 
nationa] Regulation Machinery was tightened again. Thére - 
; Pome change in the wage structure and amenities to thé: workin 
ipopulation.- The depression came to an end very soon: ; Muc 
importance .hàs been laid on the production and export of tea i 
our five year plans. The target for the production of tea ' in the thire 
five year plan is 900,000,0C0 Ibs: (408 m kgs.) and the P.C. 
linerease is 17% over 1960-61. This (Tea Statistics 1960) a 
‘envisages an export of 610,000,000 m. Ibs. (277 kgs.) of" tea b 
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i Tea hold a . very important position in ‘India’s dvasia 
‘economy to-day, in respect of its output, foreign exchange, i 
'einployment opportunity, contribution to national- exchequer etc. 
.|It' is. really. India's. green gold. =. > M 
For the successful operation of our five year plans foreign good 
and services are badly needed. India is an under-developed country 
and she has to depend on Europe | ‘and America for the sapply d 
‘machine and technical know-how for her econonic development. 
'She has to import considerable amount of ‘food articles for feedin 
her rapidly growing population. To pay for the imports, by -her 
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meagre resources of exports is the greatest problem before ' India. 
In this respect tea as the highest foreign exchange earner occupies 
an important position in this country. In 1960, tbe estimated 
amount of the production of tea in India was 696.1 million. Ibs. 
which is 3.8% below the previous year’s production of 719.7 
million Ibs. Out of these an amount of 4301 million lbs. were 
expected in 1960 and 472.5 million lbs. in 195:. Export of tea 
earned an amount of Rs. 199,61 lakhs of foreign exchange in 
1960.61 while the next position is held by jute which earned an 
amount of Rs. 74.07 Lakhs. In 1950-60, tea earned foreign 
exchange of Rs. 128.61 Lakhs while, jute earned Rs. 65.22 lakhs. 
Tea accounts for 25% of India’s total export.’ 

' Tea contributes a large amount of money to our central and 
state revenue as export Duty, Excise Duty, Incoine-tax, Agricul- 
tural Income-tax, Octroi duty, carriage-tax etc. According to the 
Budget estimates of 1961-62 the income from export duty on tea 
is Rs. 12,000 lakhs and from Central Excise duty is Rs. 765 
lakhs. The corresponding figures in 1949-50 was Re. 10. 99 lakhs 
and Rs. 2.57 lakhs,*® 

` Several industries are diosels associated with tea plantations. 
The ply wood industry is largely dependent on the latter. Fertilisers, 
machine, transport, . ceramics, coal are some of the major enterpisesr 
which enjoy much “external economics’’ from tea concerns. 
. Over one million people are employed by the tea gardens apart 
from the thousands engaged in the tea trade. According to Tea 
Board, there were 8,923 ‘registered tea gardens in India covering 
329,153.28 acres of land in 1959-60. India supplied only 50% of 
total world demand for tea. The internal consumption is also 
increasing with the increase in national income of the country. 

Internal consumption e 83 m.kgs. in 1953.54 . 
115 m.kgs. in 1959-60 

The annual average inerease in domestic ponpon is about 
6 m.kgs. 

Area under tea in principal tea Producing countries 

(China not included) 
.884, 8994 hectors (1959) 
. Ceylon «.. 284, 575.9 (1959 provisional) 
(next to India): 
9 Corrency and Finance Report, Reserve Bank of India, 1960-61. 


W Tes Statistics, 1960. 
Ho Tes Statistics, 1960. 
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The growth of the tea industry in India is phenomenal. Starting 
from scratch, it has acquired, in a comparatively short term, the 
distinction of being the most important single item of national 
iniconie; in terms of export. At the inception the interest of India, 
Eo far jas teg is concerned, was rHobody's concern. Only British ` 
ebHimereia] interest mattered. British investors found ‘a lucrative 
‘busixiess in tea culture in India. India’s jungle lands which would 
otherwise have remained fallow and unproductive -were utilise di 
Gradually Indian enterprise and capital formation gained impetis 
fiom “this industry. A considerable portion of the poverty-stricken 
population ‘of India found employment. But the workers were 
considered to be no better than human adjuncts to a high profit 
yielding industry. So the landless poor people‘from famine: stricken 
atéas were selected for the purpose. Now the country has regained 
her independence and new avenues are being gradually opened ‘to 
reap the benefits from her different enterprises including ‘teas 
Dübourérs can ‘no longer be considered to be merely commodities 
or ‘madbines yielding -profit to ‘the employers. They are men, ing 
dividuals and free citizens of the Indian Republic. They have 
their rights and responsibilities. Moreover, the tea industry employs 
the ‘largést number of women and their special problems havé 
therefore to be studied in clearer.perspective. In the beginning they, 
were uprooted from their place of origin for fulfilling the require. 
ments of ‘the industry. Now they bave to -be differently treated 
as "human | ‘power building and giving slape to'a welfare economy.. 
They can. no longer be kept in a ‘sub-human level. The full 
‘employment of tea garden population, maintenance of their physical 
and mental health are closely connected with the national ‘and, 
industrial interest. ‘Lhe future of the industry largely depends upon; 
a judicious policy being followed by al] the parties concerned, 
particularly the government and the management, granting to the 
working population their legitimate dues in respect of rights, adminis- 


tration and profit. 








Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Men and Atoms—By William L. Laurence, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton 1961. Pp, 802, 21s. l : 


The discovery of atomic -energy towards the last phase of World 
War IT has inaugurated a new age in human history. This age indicates 
the enormous potentialities of new power which can either destroy human 
civilization or promote the welfare of all. -Hiroshima-Nagasaki and 
millennium represent two albernatives before modern man, Never before. 
has mankind faced such grim alternatives between painful death and 
glorious life, It is but natural that such an important era should stimulate 
world-wide discussion of the consequences and possibilities of the atomic 
energy. The present work is aserious contribution to this chain of 
discussion, 

‘Mr. Laurence is the Science Editor of The New York Times. He is one 
of the most well-read and toured seience correspondents of our time. He. is 
the only journalist -to whom the secret of atomic explosion of July, 1945, in 
the desert of New Mexico was revealed, He knew of the manufacture of 
the atom bomb right from the beginning. What is more, he accompanied 
the bomber in atomic raid of Nagasaki. So he writes from immense store- 
house of knowledge as well as from direct personal experience. 


Mr. Laurence builds up his story with an excellent historical background, 
He presents graphically of the search for atoms from Becquerel, the 
Curies and Einstein down to Rutherford, Fermi and Bohr. He shows the 
initial frustrations as well as the glimpses of new possibility. He shows 
how Hitier’s mad racial policy strengthened American research. The bomb, 
which Hitler could have made in 1948, was manufactured in U. S, A. in 
1945, 

Mr, Laurence points out: “The discovery of nuclear fission is the most 
famous modern example of a discovery of tremendons importance—perhaps 
the. greatest in recorded history—made by serendipity’ (p: 12). It holds 
out a promise of total death through a ‘‘chain reaction’. Peaceful use of 
this new source of power also holds out a prospect of raising mankind's 
standard of living everywhere to heights undreamed of transforming the 
earth into a veritable paradise, Death of two Japanese cities is a con. 
clusive proof of destructive power of the new energy. 


Since then, spectacular advances have taken place in the manufacture 
of Hydrogen bombs, rocketry and spaceships, We are already in the 
megaton age. One hydrogen bomb can release destructive force ‘‘exceeding 
by far all the explosives dropped on Germany, Japan and Italy combined 
throughout all of World War II" (p. 198). The author points out further 
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in the same place: ''In fact, a ten megaton bomb...would equal about 
five times the total load of explosives -dropped in the whole of World 
War II by the air forces of all the combatanis". He concludes the section 
fittingly : '"These earth-destroying weapons, now being constantly reduced . 
in size and increased in power, thus make it certain that no nation, | 
no matter how powerful, could dare risk.a thermonuclear war” (p. 200). ; 
Then he explodes the myths of clean H, bomb and isolated nuclear 
war. He repeats Einstein and Russell’s fear mat a nuclear wer will mean 
extinction of human race. i : 
In a chapter on “The Promise of tomorrow” (ch. 80) he sets out thie 
constructive role of atomic energy. It could initiate greatest industrial, 
social and economie revolution in history (p. 248) Atomic energy will 
be a final answer to problems of poverty, disease and even of aging. Is 
represents a power potential that can outdate coal and electricity. 
Constructive employment of this power will open the door to paradise for 
every human being on earth: | 
Mr. Laurence is confident that atomie energy has outdated war as an 
instrument of national policy. He hopes its inevitable use for constructive 
and developmental efforts, He deserves warmest congratulation for this | 
important study, The book should be read byt every individual who hes 
a faith i in the subie: of man, | i 
"t Pos . R. Cnaxsavants 
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Dn. SURENDRANATH SEN 


Born: July, 1890] [Died: 80th October, 1962 


Ourselves. 


:DEATH or Dr. SuRENDRANATH SEN 


The passing away of Dr, Surendranath Sen, after a protracted 
_ illness, on October 30, 1962, removes an outstanding figure in the 
domain of historica] scholarship in our country. The country and 
the University of Calcutta, in particular, of which he was a disting- 
uished product, are the poorer by his. death.. The life of Dr. Sen 
was, in a Peculiar degree, a serious and ‘dedicated life. From a very 
early age, he had dedicated himself to the cause of historical research. 
He took a first class in History in the.M.A. Examination of this 
University in 1915, and became a Professor of. History in. the 
Government College ‘at Jabalpur, called Robertson College in those ` 
days. While at Jabalpur, he developed a taste for Maratha History 
and applied himself to the task of writing an elaborate work on the 
Administrative System of the Marathas. But the multifarious duties 
of a college teacher hampered his research work and he made up his 
mind to resign the lucrative post of a Professor in the Government 
College and joined the newly founded Post.Graduate Department of 
the University of Calcutta at the call of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
illustrious founder of. that Department in 1917. . From 1917 to 1989 
Dr. Sen served this University, at first as a Lecturer. and then as the 
first Asutosh ‘Professor of Medieval and Modern Indian History. The 
attainment of the honour and distinction of Asutosb Professorship was 
the fulfilment of along cherished desire and legitimate ambition in 
his life. On several occasions, he referred to this distinction as the 
greatest event of his life. His gratitude to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was unbounded and he mentioned with pride that Asutosh made him 
what he was. 

While in the service of the University, Dr. Sen went to Oxford 
in 1925 with a Rash Behary Ghose Travelling Fellowship io undertake 
further research work in Maratha History—a special branch of learning 
to which Dr. Sen.had already made some valuable contribution. His 
thesis on the Military System of the Marathas was unfortunately 
adjudged by a Board of Examiners at Oxford in 1927, as worthy of 
the degree of B.Litt. The award came asa shock to the academic 
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world. Dr. Sen, however, was unmoved; and he pursuod his adis | 
-and did his researches in the domain of Indian History with steadfast 
zeal and undiminished courage. Honours now came to him in quick 
succession. He rose to be the Director of National Archives at New | 
Delhi, the President of. the Indian History Congress and‘ the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi.” In 1857, at the request 
ofiMaulang Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education, Government 
of, India, Dr. Sen wrote an authentic history of the Great Movement 
of 1857. He deliberately called his book ‘‘Highteen Fifty-Seven'^, 
instead of characterising it as the Sepoy Mutiny or as the First War 
of Indian Independence. Early in 1958, Dr. Sen went to the United 
States of America as Visiting Professor of the University of Wisconsin. 
The University of Oxford, in ‘the meantime, in its Hebdomadal 
Council decided. to confer on him, the Degree of Doctor of Letters . 
(Honoris Causa). Just on.the eve of his departure for England from | 
America, Dr. Sen was stricken down by a sudden paralytic stroke. 
. Bàt in spite of his disabling illness, he was persuaded to go to Oxford 
io receive his new academic honour. On August 2, 1958, the 
University of Oxford.in full convocation held in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, conferred on Dr. Surendranath Sen the degree of D.Litt. 
(Honoris Causa). Dr. Sen was in extreme ill- health. He could iot 
move and his invalid chair was wheeled up by a University servant 
preceded by University mace bearers, to the Vice-Chancellor's 
throne. As Dr. Sen was unable to stand except for a short period | 
with assistance, the Vice-Chancellor Mr. J. C. Masterman eame . down 
to. him and conferred the degree. To us in the University of Calcutta 
the honour and the ceremony. were a matter of special joy and grati- 
fication. “Oxford awarded him only degree of B.Litt. in 1927. But 
the same University of its own accord and on its own initiative thought 
it necessary to confer on him the Honorary Degree of D.Litt.. 
thirty-one years later. . The University of Calcutta feli proud of this | 
distinction. 

The last four years of Dr. Sen’s life were darkenad by, his fatal. 
illness from which he never fully recovered. But he. loved ‘life, ‘and 
bore his illness with courage and, equanimity. With the Calcutta. 
Review, he was intimately associated for sometime. He was important, 
member of the Board of Editors, for several years. We gratefully” 
recollect bis contributions to the pages of this Review in its days of 
trial and difficulties. Today we pay our homage to. a cherished ` 
memory. We also convey our sincere condolence to. the . meinbers o. 
the bereaved family. i 
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FAREWELL TO SRI MAHIMARANJAN BANERJEE 





Sii Dinanath Chatterjee. 


| L,toR, (Sitting)—Dr. Janaki Ballava Bhattacharyya, Sri Tripurari Chakravarti, 
Sri Mahimaranjan Banerjee, Sri Dimalendu Koyal. 


4 
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RETIREMENT OF SRI MAHIMARANJAN BANERJEE 

16 is with a feeling of ‘sincere appreciation and sorrow that we 
have to refer to the retirement of Sri Mahimaranjan Banerjee, an 
efficient, energetic, earnest and conscientious assistant in the office of 
the Calcutta Review. Sri Banerjee entered the service of this Review 
on the llth June, 1923, and after a very faithful service of nearly 
forty years, he has retired on the 30th September, 1962. We wish 
him long life with peace and contentment of mind. 
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BMotificafions 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No, ©/184/81 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
alréady granted, the Garhbeta College, Garhbeta, has been afüliated in Sanskrit and 
Philosophy to the B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1962.63, i.e., with permission to present 
' candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A. Pass ‘Part I Examination in 
1964 and B.A. Pass II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


| Senate House: 


Caleutta, A G. C. Raychaudhury, 
The 13th July, 1962. Registrar. 


! UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notifieation 
No. C/207/12 (Af) 





i It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mission Vidyamandir, Belurmath has been affiliated. 
in Political Science and Philosophy to the B.A. Hons. standard of the Three-Year 
Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1962-63, ¿.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the B.A. Hons. 
Pa I Examination in 1964 and B.A. Hons. Part II Examination in 1965 and not 
earlier, 


Senate House: 


Calcutta, G. €. Raychaudhuri, 
The 18th July, 1962. c Registrar. 


i 
|| 


i UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
i 


Notification 
No. 0/7147 (Affl.) 





Tt. is hereby notified [for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Syamaprasad College, Caleutta, has been affiliated in English 
(General), Bengali (2nd subject), Elective Bengali, Economics, Political Science, Philo-. 
sophy, History and Mathematics to the B.A, Pass standard and in English, Bengali; 
Hindi, French, Economic Theory, Economic Problems, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Statistics, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, 
Income Tax and Costing, Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange, Law and Practice 
of| Banking including Banking Accounts, Statistical Theory, Statistical Methods, 

urance Law and Insurance: Life. Fire, Marine, Accident, Fidelity, to the 
B.Com. Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1962-63, $.e., with permission to present candidates in 
tHe abovementioned subjects at the B.A. Pass and B.Com. Honours Part I Exemina- 
tions in 1964 and B.A. Pass and B.Com. Honours Part II Examinations in 1965 and 


not earlier. 


Senate House: 


I " 
: Calcutta, G. C. Raychaudhuri, 
| The 17th July, 1962. Registrar. ` 
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: UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notificatión' 
No; ©/172/156 (Af) 


I$ is hereby: notified: for'géneral-inforinatióm that'inrextensiom'of theaffliation : 
already: granted, the Vidyasagar College for Women; Caleutíà, has been affiliated: ine 
Geography to the B.A. and B.Sc. (Hons:), standard ‘and-in Physics ‘and Zoology'to the 
B.Sc. (Hons.) standard: of the Three: Year’ Degree Course with effect’ fiónr the commence: 


ment of the session 1962-63, 4.e., with: pérmission"tó present: candidates* in’ the above: 
mentioned sub‘ects at the Pre-University Examination, in B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. Part I 


Examinations in 1964^and B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. Part II Examinations in 1905" and 
not earlier. i 


Senate House: s 
Caleutta. ^ - G. €. Raychaudhuri, 
The 21st July, 1962. ; Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY’ OF CALCUTTA 
Notification - 
No: :0/200/168-(Affl:)' 


..l& is hereby notified for géneral information that in'exténsion of the affiliation~ 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Sarada Mission, Vivekananda’ Vidyabhaban; Dun 
Dum, has been affiliated in Mathematics to the'Pre-University standard; in” Mathe: 
matics end Political Science to the B. A. Pass standard and in History and Philosophy 
to the B. A. Hons. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from“ the 
commencement of the session 1962-63, i.e., with permission to present/candidates in 
the above mentioned subjects at the Pre. University examination in' 1903; BYA? Part 
I Examination in 1964 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senate House: i : Q. C, Raychaudhuri, 
Calcd¥ta, . Registrar. 
The 25th July, 1962. . 07 - mbi 


UNIVERSITY: OF CALCUTTA - 


Notification’ - 
No.-C/318/101 (AT). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension .of the affiliation 
already granted, the Kandi Raj College has been affiliated in Economics to the- B.A. 
Hons, standard" of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from -the commencement 
of the" session 1962-63, i.e., with permission to present candidates’ in the above- 
mentioned subject at the B. A. Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. Part II 
Examination in 1965 and not edrlier: - 


Senate House: | G. C, Raychaudhuri, 


Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 21st July, 1962. A i 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0/302/26 (Aff) 

16 is hereby notified for genera] information that in extension of the affiliation 
s]ready'granted, the: St."Paul's C. M. College, Caloutta, has been affiliated in Bengali 
to the: BiA: Hons, standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1962-62, 4.e,,. with. permission: to-present candidates in 


the abovementioned subject at thé-B: A. Part I Exainination in 1964 and B. A. Part 
II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. . 


Senate House: A : ` G. C. Raychaudhuri; 
. Caleutta,- Registra. : 


The:2186 July:1982; 


UNIVERSITY or CALCUTTA , 
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| Notification li 
No. C/381/172. (Af) 


It; is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already! granted, the Panskura Banamali College has been affiliated in Physics, 
Chemistry. and Mathematics to the Pre-University Science standard and the B.Se. 
Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of ; 
the session 1962-63, 2.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned. 
subjects at the Pre- -University Examination in 1963, B. Se. Pass. Part I Examination - 
in 1964 and B. Sc, Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. : 


Senate House: d - . + -G.C. Raychaudhuri; ——— 
i Calcutta, Registrar. `- 
Thel 24th July, 1962. i 
dee UE om UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
uc Notification 


No. C[354/120-(Aff:) 


1 is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already| granted, the Brahmananda Keshabchandra College Bon-Hooghly, has been 
affiliated in History to the B. A. Hons. staridard and in Chemistry to the B. Sc. Hons. 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the 
session 1962-63, że., with permission to present candidates in- the abovementioned . 
subjects at the B.A. and B.Se. Part I Exsmington, in 1964 and B.A: and B. Se. Part , 
II Examination in 1060 and not earlier. $ 


“Senate House: - | os . QO Ráàycheudhuri, 

. Calcutta, PS y^ i : Registrar. 
“The pêra July, 1962. RC EE ran i an d E EE 4 
i ` UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
i E : Notification 

Nit No. 0/326/134 (Aff.) 


- Tt] is he notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Raja Narendralal Khan Women’s College, Midnapur, has been 
affiliated in History to the B. A. Hons. standard and in Geography to the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Pass standards of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence- 
ment ofjthe session 1962-63. 4.e. with permission to present candidates in the above- 
mentioned subjects at the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1964 and. B.A. 
and B. Se. Part IT examination i in 1965 and not earlier. 





serate House: : - - : ; i ESS 
- Calcutta. EN - 5. : G. C. Raychaudhuri, ~. 





‘Tho 21st July, 1962. 2 5 - 20 i Registrar. 
a oe | “UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA i 
, S es i Notification. 
Vi ? " No. C/310/32 (Affl.) 


Is lis hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation , 
already granted, the St. Xavier's College, Caleutta has been affiliated in Contents and 
Methods of Teaching Social Studies and in Elements of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance to the B.T. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1962.03, i.e.. with permission to presenb candidates in the abovementioned subjects ab 
the B T] Examination in 1963 and not earlier. - il 





Senate Houge: 











Calcutta; KA dice E l AG Raychaudhuri, wet 





The 80th July, 1962 > ^ - M. . Registrar, . c 
ED p. ‘BOARD’ OF SECONDARY. EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN. P 
dur M NOTIFICATION ^ 





THs undérmentioned candidates had obtained permission to appear. ai the: High 
hear. Examination held by the Board in 1959 and 1960 by giving false statements 
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7n their application forms cêngêng "their respective examinations have been ceri- 
celled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the 


Board to be held in the year(s) as noted against each :— 


E Roll: 
No. No 
oc 5668 
2” 5673 
-B 6821 
4 . 7918 
5. 10804 
6 10540 
-7. 10609 
'8. 10772 
9. 11423 
10: 11717 
il: 11778 
12:7" 12236 
18 ' 13081 
i4 15318 
15 15208 
16 19949 
.11:;. 20898 
18 20911 
19 - .20996 
20 ` 24049 
21 24316 
22 26388 


" (Miss): 


Name of the candidate 
Barti Dhar Sharma 
Girdhari “Lal Chandak 
Om Prakash 'Soni 
Mani Ram Bhambhu 
Gopal Prasad Gupta 


Har Lal Singh (Original 
name Har Dev Singh 


Jat). 

Heri Prasad (Original 
name--Hari Narain 
Sharma).- 


Jagdish Chandra Rajput 
Original, name-— 
Jagdish. Purvi). 


Karan Singh (Primus) 
- (Original. name—Asa . 
Ram). 


Lal Chand J ain 


. Madan Lal ‘Agarwal 


Mannu Lal Gupta 
Prahlad Sharan 

Ram Chandra Varma 
Tara Chand Jain 


Vijai “Pål Shekhawat 
. (Original name—Vijai 
Singh). 

‘Samual-Singh < 


Daleep, Kumar (Original 
name—Dala "Bam) | 


d or 


Vijai Kumer Mishra 


Kaushik. 


Rooda Mal (Original 
name—Radha Mal 
Verma). 


Mohan Lal Nagar 


Prom Kumari ` 


Place of | 
residence. 


Churu 


Bikaner | 
Churu e 
Sri Ganganagar 


Jaipur 
Sikar 


Sikar 


Jaipur 


Examination which has been 
cancelled and year(s) for 
which debarred. 


High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961, 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and. 
further debarred for 1961. 


High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 

` further debarred for 1961 
and 1962. 


High .Sehool Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
"further ‘debarred for 1961. 


High ' School Examination 
. for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961. 


High School’ Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. , 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. i 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled, : 


' High -School Examination 


for 1960 cancelled. 


High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 


High Sehool Examination 


for 1960 cancelled and, 


further debarred for 1961. 


High : School Examination 


for 1960 cancelled. 


^ High. School Examination 


for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961 
and 1962. 


High . "School “Examination. 


for 1960 cancelled and: 


, further debarred for 1961. 
A High School Examination; 


for 1960 cancelled. 


High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961, 


High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled, 


n 





mo as 
24 127068 
25 28347 , 
20 28602 
27. |28036 
28 28783 
29 20289 2 
30 !s2111 
$1 saa 
| 
82 (33409 
839 . [93445 
94 193447 
35 (33498 
86 [89530 
37 — 198586 
38 |33589 
39 [87868 
40 38798 
4l | 41368 
42 15864 
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Sukha Ram | 


Pratap Singh Chauhala 
(Original name—Partu 
Singh Khatik). 

‘Babu. Lal Lunkar 


Dev Dass Vaishanaw 
, (Original name—Deva 
“Dass Sadhu). 

- Dhan. Roop Chand 


Gyan Chand—Original 
“name—Gyan Mal). 


Mahendra Kumar 
(Original name—Mishri 
Lal). 


Chhota Lal C. Shukla 


Ram Kumar (Original 
-name-—Pancha Ram). 


Anil Kumar (Original 
.name—Keshav Kumar 


Deep.Chand 


*Dhan:Raj (Original name 
—Anant Ram), 


Jai Kishore 
(Original  name—Jai 


' Ram). 
Madan Lal (Original 
` name—Mitha Lal). 


Roop “Chand -Bafna 
Batan Chand 
Fateh Singh Chauhan 


Sharma, 


janah -Singh Vag- 
Kanbaiva ; Lal Khatik 
Ram Prakash Vashistha 


` Tom s 
The th October, 1960. 





Sikar 


Jhunjhunu 


Jodhpur 


Jodhpur 
Jodhpur . 


Jodhpur 


7 odhpur 


Sirohi 
Jodhpur 


Jodhpur 


Jodhpur 
Jodhpur 


Jodhpur 
Siwana 


Jodhpur 


Jodhpur 


Udaipur 
Udaipur 
Udaipur 
Bharatpur 


leor 


High School Examination 
.for .1960 :cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred,for 1961, 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 :cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961, 

„High School Examination 
. for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1901, 

~High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961 
and 1962. : 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred. for 1961. 
for -1960 cancelled. 

‘High School Examination 
for 1980 cancelled and 
further debarred.for 1961. 

‘High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961. 

-High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High ‘School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
-further debarred:for 1961, 

High :Sehool Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred.for 1961. 

‘High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled and 
further debarred for 1961, 

‘High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
“for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1960 cancelled.” S 

High School Examination 
for 1960. cancelled. 

High School Examination 
for 1959 cancelled. : 


R. K. AGARWAL, 
Secretary, 


Boamgp or -SECONDARY EpUOATION, 


v 


‘BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ‘RAJASTHAN 
NOTIFICATION 


The undermentioned candidates had -resorted to ,unfair means at the following 
Supplementary “Examinations, of the Board, held in August, 1900. Their present 
examinstion . -has,. therefore, been cancelled and the 
appearing. ‘at .any ‘Examination of the Board.to be held in the year(s) as noted against 


each 


have. further been debarred fram 











1962] NOTIFICATIONS- 89 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS EXAMINATION - 


Sl. Roll Name of candidate and Name of Ins. Year for which debarred 
No. No. f address. titution 
| $ (place of resi- 
dence in case 
of private 
càndidates). 


1 68/1696 146 Brahma Prakash Maharaja’s Present examination oan- 
Pe oe Patidar, C/o. Madan College, celled. 
Mohan Bohara, Jaipur. 
P.O. Asnawar, ` . 


Dist. ' Jhalawar 
(Rajasthan). 
- HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION 
2 ` T 9749 Ramchander Solanki, Jodhpur Present examination oan- 
Cjo. Nenu Ram celled and further debar- 
Maheshwari, M.A., red from appearing at any 
LL.B., Tripolia, ] examination of the 
Jodhpur. . Board for 1961. 
R. K. AGARWAL, 
JAIPUB, Secretary, 
The Bth September, 1960. Boarp OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR, 


~  ' BOARD OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION, DELHI 
NOTIFICATION 


'The following candidates having resorted to unfair means at the High School 
Examination held in 1960 are debarred from appearing at the Examinations of the 
Board for the period as noted against each :— 


Roll “Name of the. .-- Father's name Name of the Period for which 
No, eandidate. : Institution from debarred. 
ints . which appeared. 


68 Ramesh Gianchan- Udharam ` Gian- Private candidate Result for the 
dani. . chandani. 5 High School 

: - Examination, 
1960, cancelled. 


1699 . Om Prakash Ram Chand Govt. High School Do, 
P IL Shift, Mori 
: Gate, Delhi. 


1824 Inder Singh Shokeen Jawhar Singh Govt. High School, Result for the 
Nangloi, Delhi. High School 
Examination, 
1960,cancellod. 
_ Debarred from 

appearing 
i ES ] : i any examins- 
Sty P . MC. tion of the 
: : i . Board to be 
held in -tho 

“year 1961. 


1829 Parma Nand = ‘Shanker Lal Govt. High School, Do. 
Nangloi, Delhi. ` ' 


1842 Shyam Ji Singh Shiv Poojan Singh Do. Result for the 
: : à High School 
Examination, 
1960,cancelled. 


at 
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1807 Anup Singh Sho- Har Nath Singh Do. . Result for the 
; kanda. : | DIS - - High School 
t : : E < "au Examination, 


: | 1960,cancelled. : 
ve a : ds Debarred from- 
appearing at 
any Exami- 
nation of the 


Board to be 
. held in tho 
| . : | ; "o year 1901. 4 
1017 Hanwat Singh Narain Singh x Do. Do. 
1918 rtar Singh Rattan Singh i Do. . Do. 
2012 oola Ram Roora Ram Govt. Boys” High Result for the 
| School, Pahar- High School 
ganj, New Examination, 
i - - Delhi. . 1960,cancelled, 
4830 Kamla Vati Kishen Lal Victoria Girls’ Result for the 
: High School, High School. 
Dethi. Examination, `: 
km X 1960 cancelled. 


A ~ dla Debarred from. 
- appearing ab 
any examina- 
> tion of tho 
: Board to be 
| 4 held - in the 
year. 1981: - - 


| DAMODAR DASS, 
| Secretary, 
Boamp or HIGHER, NEGONDARY EDUCATION, DELEI; 


.; BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WEST BENGAL, 
bo |^ OALOUTTA—16 < So ae 


| NOTIFICATION- 


A list of candidates against whom action has been taken by.the:Board for adopting. 
unfair means or for breach of discipline and decorum at the School Final and Higher. 
Secondary Examinations held in March, 1960, and at the Comhpartmental School Final 
and Higher Secondary Examinations held in September, 1960, is given on the following 
pages, for information and necessary action. _ 3. j É . 


l B. BANERJEE, 
i Deputy Secretary, 


List of candidates against whom action has been taken for adopting unfair means 
or for breach of discipline and decorum at the School Final and Higher Secondary 
Examinations, 1960. | 


(a) (The examination of the following candidates for the year 1960 has been can- 
celled :— ME 


| 
| HIGHER SECONDARY SYLLABUS 


Roll No. Name l School 
Rani (Sc) 4 Kumarjit Chattopadhyay, S/o Remkinker Raniganj . 
L Chattopadhyay. Hi:h School 
i (Burdwan). 
Rani (So.) 5 Ambujaksha Laha, Sjo Judhisthir Laha Do, 
Rani (So.) 6 Harisadhan Mandal, S/o Nityaprasad Do. 
l Mandal, 
Rani (So) 8 Bibsankar- Chattopadhyay, S/o Nanigopal  - Do. 
| Chattopadhyay. 
Rani (Se) . 9 Ashiskumar Chattopadhyay, S/o Gauri- Do. 
| sankar Chattopadhyay. 
Rani (So.) 23 Ashokkumar Bhandari, S/o Jatindranath Searsole Raj 
Bhandari. High School 


(Burdwan). 


1 





1962] 
Rani (Sc.) 26 
Reni (Se) 27 
Rani (Sc.) 34 
35 
36 


87 


Rani (Se) 
Rani (Se.) 
Rani (Se) 


Roll No. 
Bur BW 158) 


"How TW (58) A 
Jia P (58) 


„Kalna FP (58) © 
Cerit PW (58) ZD 
Gerit PW (58) ZD 
Cert FP (58) ZF 


North. PW (58) ZA 
North P (58) ZM 


North PW (58) ZN 
"North ] PW(58)ZN | 
North PW (58) ZN 


North FPW (58) 
North FP (58) ZB 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Swapankumer Kanjilel, S/o Shyamapada/ 
Kanjilal. 


Ramprasad Mandal, S/o Sadananda 
Mandal. 

Ealmohan Chattoraj, S/o Phanibhushan 
Chattoraj. 


Bikashkumar Chattopadhyay, S/o Late 
. Gurupada Chattopadhyay. 


. Phatikchandra Mandal, S/o Y antoshkumar 


“119 


26 


(o 
15 


North FPW (58) ZJ 48 
North FPW (58) ZJ 62 


North-FP (58) ZJ 


- Roll No. 


Hali 17 


Hali(Sp) 1 
Kab 63 


Kon PW 1 
Kon PW 


Port FPW 1 
Port FPW 2 


Rai PW 20 
Shyam 15 
South ‘A 366 


10 


Mandal. 
Suryanarayan Ray, 2 Kalipada. Ray 


1958 SYLLABUS 


Name 


- Sasbhidas Raychaudhuri, Sjo Nandalal 


Raychaudhuri. 

Bholanath Das, S/o Dulálchandra Das 

Dwiptendranarayan Bag, S/o Debendra- 
narayan Bag. 

Namitarani Debi, Djo Manindrachandra 
Samajdar. 

Jyotiprasad Basi, S/o Late Raghunath 
Basu. 

Tapankanti Bhanjachaudhuri, S/o 
Rabindranath Bhanjachatidbuti. 

Pranati Bagchi, D/o Sudhirchandra Bagchi 

Aghorchandra Ray, S/o -Kishorimohan Ray 

Manas Datta, S/o Jibankrishna Datta 

Debeschandra Sarkar, S/o Dineshchandra 
Sarkar. - 

‘Indubhushén Chakrabarti, S/o Sarada- 
-prasanna Chakrabarti. . 

‘Kartikchandra Gayén, S/o Jayram Gayen 

Renukana Majumdar, D/o Late Raimohan 
Majumdar. 

Bela Deb “Djo Jogeshchandra Deb 

Bela Datta, D/o Asutosh Datta 

Smritikana Pal, D/o Kanailal Pal 

Malati Sarkar, D/o Late Radhaballabh Ray 


1959 SYLLABUS 
Name ` 


Nripendranath Karmakar, Sjo Surendra- 
nath Karmakar. 


Mathuramoban Das, S/o Rashbehari Das 
Adyanath Saha, S/o Panchanan Saha 


Harinarayán Ghosh, S/o Saratchendra 
Ghos 

Nirmalendubikaih Sén, S/o Anukuléhandra 
en. 

Savita Debi, DJo Ratanjit 

Vasant Rani, D]o Late Krishnaswami 

Prabhasendra Debray, Slo Praneshchandra 
Debray. 

Terapada Sarkar, S/o Late ‘Sasadhar Sarkar 


Sárojkumar Dattaray, S/o Sailendrakumar 
Dattaray. 


Bu. 


School 
Private Student 


Do. 
Do. 


School 


High 
24. 


Jatia 
School, 
Parganas. 

Private Student 

Gangatikuri A. 
N. Vidya: 
mandir 
` (Burdwan). 

Private Student 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Indus - High 
School . 
(Bankura). 
Bejoygarh 


Sikkhaniketan, 
Cal.—32. ~ 
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tock. 


The examination of the following candidates for the year 1960 has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final and Higher Secondary 
Examinations of the Board to be held in 1961 :— 


"Roll No. 
Balur(Cm.) 26 
Balur (Cm.) 27 
Diam (Hu. 18 
How (Hu) 24 

. How (Hu) 27 
Kat (Hu) 19 
Kola (Hu.) 2 


Berisha (Hu) 9 


Cent (Hu.) 120 
Cent (Sc.) 111 


. Roll No. 


Agar PW (58) 
Aliduar PW (58) 


Aram (PW (68) 


Aram PW (58) 
Aram PW (58) 


Asan FPW (58) 
Bagnen PW (58) 


Bagnan PW (58) 
_Bagnan PW (58) 


Bagnan PW (58) 
Bagnan PW (68) 


Bank PW (58) 
Barrack P (58) Z 
Barui PW (58) 


Basir FPW (58) 
: Ber PW (58) 


. Birb PW (58) 
Bishnu I PW (58) 


132- 


360 


63 
14 


i9 
191 


-1 
4 


HIGHER SECONDARY SYLLABUS 
`, Name 


-Birendrenath Das, S/o- Bepinbehari Das 


Banadeb Mohanta, S/o Radharamen 


Mohanta. 
Gopinath Haldar, S/o Sukumar Haldar 


- Mohanlal Pramanik, S/o’ Satishchandra 
Pramanik. 


Raghunath Bayon, sjo Patit- 
paban Bandyopadhyay. 

Hithendranath Goswami, S/o Kshitish- 
chandra Goswami.. 


Debendranath Sarkar, : 
Sarkar. 


sjo. Panchanan 


aue Sikdar, S/o Pulinbehari Sikdar 


Bimalkumer Chaudhuri, S/o Late Sager- 
mull Chaudhury. 

Ratan Kumar Kanoria, S/o Jugal Kishore 
Kanoria. 


-— 1958 SYLLABUS - 
Name ` 


Suryakanta Das, S/o Aswinikumar Das 
Nsgondranath Das, S/o Late Nalakchand 
as 

NU Chandra Jash; S/o Chandicharan 
Jas 

Satyakinkar-Laha, S/o Pareshnath Laha 

Bagalacharan- Chattopadhyay, Sjo Ram- 
narayan Chattopadhyay. 

Kalyani Majumdar, Djo Abani Majumdar 

Madanmohan Mallik, S/o Late Rakhal- 
chandra Mallik. 

Santoshkumar Kole, S/o Pasupati Kole 

Murarimohan Misra, S/o Bhimacharan 
Misra. 
Pratapchandra Sahu, S/o Krittibas Sahu 
Sunilkumar Gangopadhyay, ..S/o 
Gopalchandra Gangopadhyay. 
-Panchanan  Akhuli, S/o. Amulyeratan 
Akhuli. 

Syed Abdul Hasannuruzzaman, S/o Syed 
A. H. Nujmul Huda. 

Dhirendranath Biswas, Slo Sasibhushan 
Biswas. 

-` Nilima Datta, Dio Terapada Datta 

Nikunjabihari Chaudhuri, S/o Sasanka- 
sekhar Chaudhuri. 


. Lala. ‘Krishna - Chandra Sinha, S/o Lala :':- 


Sukdev Prasad Sinha. . 
Krishnachandra Pan, S/o 
Pan. 


Upendranath 


. 'Behool 


'* School 


Late : 


School 


Balurghat "High . 

(West 

Dinajpur. ` 
Do. 


Diamond Har- 
bour. High 
(24- 
Parganas). 
Amta Pitambar 
High School, 
Amta, Howrah 
Do. 


Katwa K. D. 
Institution, 

‘ (Burdwan). 

 Kolaghat | Kola 
Union High 
[ee (Midna- 

- pore 

Fatepur Srinath 
Institution 
(24-Parganas). 
S. V. S. Vidya- 

. laya, Calcutta. 

Do. : 


- School 


Private Student 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


‘Do. l 
Do. 


Do. 
Bo. . 


Do. -—- 
“Do. 
Do. 


Do. . 
Do. 


Do.- 2 | 
Do. 


1962] 


Roll No. 


Bisbnu I PW (58) 101 


Bur PW (58) 


Bur PW (68) 
Chak PW (58) 


Cont PW (58) 
Cont PW (58) 


Cont PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain PW (58) 
Dain P. (58) 
Dar PW (58) 
Dar PW (58) 
Dar P (58) 
Dar P (58) 
Diam PW (58) 
Diam PW (58) 
Diam PW (58) 
Diam P (58) 
Din PW (58) 
Din PW (58) 
Dub PW (68) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (68) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (68) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 


Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 


Dub PW (58) 
Dub PW (58) 
Gush PW (58) 


367 


368 
75 


55 
90 


129 


139 
140 


160 
173 
18 


ryya. 
` Nandadulal Chakrabarti, S/o 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Name 


Bholanath Demodak, S/o Bhuban Mohan 
Demodak. 

Jogananda Bandyopadhyay, S/o Sailaja- 
nanda Bandyopadhyay. 
Dipti Konar,-S/o Panchugopal 

Kajal Majumdar, S/o 
Majumdar. 

Matilal Dolai, S/o Surendranath Dolai 

Pramodranjan Giri, S/o Late Binod Bihari 
Giri. 

Gaurhari Patra, S/o Upendránath Patra 

Md. Abu Bekkar, S/o Md. Lokman 

Dhananjay Modak, S/o Sarbananda Modak 

Ranajitkumar Mandal, S/o Bhaktaram 
Mandal. 

Kumudbandhu Das, S/o Dhanapati Das 

Jaynarayan Ghosh, S/o. Raipada Ghosn 

Santoshkumar Mohanta, S/o Birendra- 
kumar Mohanta. 


al Konar 
aruchandra 


-Dup Tshering Sherpa, S/o B. B. Lama 
` Harila] Sharma, S/o Mashar Sharma 


Lakpa Tamang, S/o Kaltoo Tamang 

Saratkumar Pradhan, S/o Harka Narayan 

Sadhanchandra Haldar, S/o Nagendranath 
Haldar. 

Md. Abdul Hossain, S/o Late Md. Solaman 
Ali Bairdya. 

Bholanath “Naskar, S/o Bakyadacharen 
Naskar. 

Bibhutibhushen Daptri, S/o Atulkrishna 
Daptari. 

anengen Saha, S/o Bijaychandra 
Sa ES 

M Abdul Gafar Mia, S/o Md. Safiuddin 

iB. . 

Golakbihari Thakur, S/o Late Jaladhar- 
kumar Thakur. 

Nabagopal Acharyya, Sío Late Gauri- 
sankar Acha: 

Mahadeb 
Chakrabarti. 

Mangalmay Bandyopadhyay, S/o Bharat- 
chandra Bandyopadhay. 

Alakanandan Chattoraj, 
Chattoraj. 

Abdul Haresh Ali Khan, S/o Mahammad 
Ali Khan. 

Chittaranjan Bhaumik, S/o Manmathanath 
Bhaumik. 

Nabagopal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Adityalal 
Bandyopadhyay. 

Kanaichandra Misra, S/o Dwaibakinandan 
Misra. 

Hareram Mandal, S/o 
Mandal. 

Pankajkumar Chattopadhyay, S/o. Gauri- 
sankar Chattopadhyay. 

Sk. Yunus, S/o. Sk. Soleman 

Mohammad Salim, S/o Abdul Kader 

Sunilkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. 
Ambujaksha Bandyopadhyay. 

Kabir Mohammad, S/o. Late Bahar Ali 

Jagannath Bhattacharyya, S/o. Satkari 

- Bhattacharyya. 

Haradhan Ray, S/o Late Rakhalchandra 
Ray. 

Ajitkumar Kanjilal, S/o 
Kanj 

Molla porem Hamid, S/o Late Hosen Box 
Molla. 


S/o Brajeswar 


Nangarchandra, 


Narendranath 


Rs 


93 


School 
Private Student 


< 


Do.. i: : 


^ 


94 
‘Roll No. 

Gush PW (58) 79 
Jal FP (58) T 
Jangi PW- (58) 155 
Kalna P (58) 2 
Kalna P (58) 19° 
Kalna P (58) 21 
Kalna P (58) 34 
Kalna P (58) 35 
Kalna P (58) "88 
Kat FPW (58) 3 
Kat PW (58) 71 
Kat PW (58) ' 78 
Kat PW -(58) 82 
Kat PW (58) 103 
Kat PW (58) 108 
Kat PW (58) 136 
Kat PW (58) 161 
Kat PW (58) 209 
Kat PW (58) 210 
Kat PW (68) 230 
Kat P (858) 61 
Kat P (58) 64 
Kat P (58) | 69 
Kat P (58) 82 
Kola PW (58) : 32 
Kola P (58) 14 
Kola P (58) 31 
Kurs PW (58) 2 
Mal PW (58) 124 
Mura FP (58) 30 
Mura PW (58) 64 
Mura PW (58) 100 
Mura P (58) 39 
Nabe FP (58)  — 19 
Naba. PW (58) 6 
Naba PW (58) 28 
Nai PW (58) 80 
Nelhati-P (68) 115 
Port FPW (58) - 18 


Raghubari PW (58) 99 


Rai PW (58) . 94 
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Nameé 


Sk. Zillar Rahman, S/o. Sk. Nur Mahammad 

Shobharani Ghosh, D/o. Prahlad Ghosh 

Wasef Ali, S/o. Osman Ali 

Radhamadhab Pal, S/o. Late Akshaykumar 
Pal. ~ 

Md. Nurhaque Mandal; S/o. Md. Abid 
Mandal. 

Dhirendrakumar -Das, S/o. Sambhunath 


Das 

acc Datta, S/o. Late “Sadananda 
Datta. 

Saritkumer Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Khudiram 
Mukhopadhyay. 

Abdul Jalil Mandal, S/o. Omroat Mandal 

Krishna Mohanti, "Djo. Late Haricharan 
Mohanta. 

Sk. Md. Rupchand, S/o. Saman Shaikh 

Bankimchandra Chakrabarti, S/o. Bidhu- 
bhushan Chakrabarti. 

Narayanchandra Si, S/o. Late Tarapada Si 

Sudhirkumar Ghosh, S/o. Late Gopal- 
chandra Ghosh. - 

Madanmohan Ghoshal, S/o. Jagabandhu 
Ghoshal. 

Patitpaban Biswas, S/o. Late Gosaidas 
Biswas. 

Sanatkumar Chakrabarti, ‘S/o. Nandalal 
Chakrabarti, i 

Akkas Hossain, S/o. Ismail Shaikh 

Binaykumar Kundu, S/o. Jatabhushan 
Kundu. 

Mir Ashraf Ali, S/o. Mir Sakendar Ali 

Madanmohan Thakur, S/o. Late Dibakar 
Thakur. - 

Bijankrishna Rakshit, S/o. 

Narayenchandra Bhattacharyya, Slo. Hari- 


Gourgopal 
Rakshit. p 
har Bhattacharyya. 


Hemantakumar Ghosh, S/o. Krittibas 
Ghosh. 
Sudarsandhari Jana, S/o. Indranarayan 


Jana, 
Prasannakumar Sahu, S/o. Baikunthanath 
‘Sahu. 
Hrishikesh Mandal, 
Mandal. 
Santoshkumar Pal, S/o. Nilmani Pal 
Anilkumar Ray, Slo. Dhananjay Ray 
Mayarani Ray, Djo. Sureshchandra Ray 
Subashranjan Chaudhuri, S/o. ‘Sitanath 
Chaudhuri. 

Santimay Haldar, S/o. Sudhamay Haldar 
Harinarayan  Dasbairagtya, S/o. Dina- 
bandhu Dasbairagya. Ý 

Djo. Prafulla- 


Prabharani Sahamandal, 
Bhagabati Debnath, Sjo. Raimohan Deb- 


S/o. Umeshchandra 


kumar Sahamandal. 
nath.. 


Subhashchandra Debnath, S/o. Kshetra- 
mohan Debnath. 

Sudattakumar Barua, S/o. Late Bhuban 

. Chandra Barua. 

Chaudhuri Ruhul Amin, S/o. Chaudhuri 
Ashad Ali. - 


Vidya Wati, D/o. Muthu Kumar Swami 


Janmejaykumar Manna, S/o. Dharanidhar 
Manna. 


Kelyankumar Mohanta, 


Slo. 
Mohanta. . 


Gourhari 


T 


[ocr. 


chool 


Private Student 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1962] 
Roll No. 

Rei PW (88) 82 
Rai PW (68) 125 
Ram PW (68) 157 
Ram PW (58) 161 
Ram PW (58) 165 
Ram PW (58) 172 
Ram PW (58) 300 
Ram PW (58) 316 
Ram P (58) 26 
Ram P (88) 77 
Ram P (58) 113 
Rani P (58) 32 
Ser PW (58) 26 
Ulu P (58) 5 
Uttar PW (58) 93 
Cent PW (58) ZC 42 
Cent PW (58) ZD 109 
Cent PW (58) ZD 113 
Cent PW (68) ZD 148 
Cent P (58) ZD 16 
North PW (58) ZA 12 
North PW-(58) ZA 15 
North PW (58) ZA 26 
North PW'(58) ZA 90 
North PW (58) ZM 77 
North PW (58) ZM 80 


North PW (58) ZM. 100 
North FPW (58) ZG 21 
South PW (58) ZB 143 
South PW (58) ZB 191 


South PW (58) ZB 211 
South P (58) ZB 17 


South PW (58) ZG 
South PW (88) ZG 


South PW (58) ZG 75 
South PW (58) ZG 99 
South PW (68) ZG 104 
South P. (88) ZG 


45 
72 


49 
South PW (58) ZJ 8 


South PW (58) ZJ 144 
South PW (58) ZJ 182 


South P (58) ZJ 35 


South P (58) ZJ  — 82 


€ sontpicaTions 


"Name 


Jatindrachandra Ghosh, 


S/o. 
chandra Ghosh. 
Amiyabhushan Basu, Blo; Late Makhanlal 


Basu. 

Prasantakumar Mandal, S/o. Sasadhar 
Mandal. : 

Md. Babar Ali Shaikh, S/o. Nazirali Shaikh 

Md. Mozim Seikh, S/o. Late Moksad Saikh 


Jogesh- 


. Haridas Saha, S/o. Dharanidhar Saha 


Md. Yeakub Hossain, S/o. Mir Hashem Ali 

Sanatkumar Pramanik, S/o. Late Hrishi- 
kesh Pramanik. 

Dilipkumar Das, S/o. Late Ahibhushan Das 

Sanatkumar Mandal (D), Slo: Sambhunath 
Mandal. 

Hefzar Rahaman, S/o. Mahamad Abdur 
Wadud. 

Hiralal Mandal, S/o. Jagabandhu Mandal 

Biswanath Modak, S/o. Upananda Modak 

Pannalal Biswas, S/o. Late Panchanan 
Biswas 

Nimaichand Ghoshal, S/o. Asutosh Ghoshal 

Rudrendu Basu, S/o. Ranajitkumar Basu 

Mrinalkanti Sen, S/o. Harendranath Sen 

Samirkanti Bhattacharyya, S/o. Atuleswar 
Bhattacharyya. 

Pankajkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Prafulla- 
kumar Chakrabarti. 

Sukumarchandra Banik, 8/o. Dinamani 
Banik. 

Biswanath Das,. S/o. Narayanchandra Das 

Rathindranath Haldar, S/o. Late Nandalel 

. Haldar. 

Tapaskumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. Naku- 
leswar Bhattacharyya. 

Manaskumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Late 
Panchugopal Bandyopadhyay. 

Santoshchandra Nag, S/o. Kedarchandra 
Nag 

Krishvachandra Sarkar, S/o. 
chandra Sarkar. < 

Rajballav Ghosh, S/o. Upendranath Ghosh 

Jolly Bose, D/o. Kshitishranjan Bose 

Bijoykrishna Patra, S/o. Nilkantha Patra 

Bhadreswar Chakrabarti, S/o. Satish- 
chandra Chakrabarti. 

Bhairo Prasad, S/o. Ram Naresh 


Makhan'al Chakrabarti, S/o. Late Basanta- 
kumar Chakrabarti. 


Asokkumar Das, S/o. Late Manigopal Das . 


Kalyankumar Raychaudhuri, S/o. Harsha- 
nath Raychaudhuri. 

Biswanath Dhar, S/o. Late Ganeshchandra 
Dhar. ; 

Nitaichandra Ghosh, So. Kartikchandra 
Ghosh. 

Taruntapan Dasgupta, S/o. Himansumohan 
Dasgupta, 

Sunilchandra Biswas, S/o. 
Biswas. 

Bimalkumar Malakar, S/o. Late Ram- 
chandra Malakar. 

Ashiskumar Giri, S/o. Gunadhar Giri 

Priyatosh Sarkar, 8/o. Amulyachandra 
Sarkar. 


Narayanchandra Bhattacharyya, S/o. Kali- 
hara Bhattacharyya. 


Dilipkumar Chattopadhyay, Blox Sachindra- 
nath Chattopadhyay. 


Taracharan 


Rakhal- | 
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Sehool 


Private 


School 
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Roll No. 
South PW (58) ZL 


South PW (58) ZL 
South PW (58) ZL 


South PW (58) ZL 
South PW (58) ZL 


South PW (68) ZL 
South PW (58) ZL 
South PW (58) ZL 
South PW (58) ZT 
South P (58) ZT 


South P (58) ZT 
South P (58) ZT 


South P (58) ZT 
South PW (58) ZX 


South PW (88) ZX 
South P (58) ZX 
South P (58) ZX 


South FP (58) ZD 


Roll No. 
Agar 190 
Aram 165 
Aram 166 
Aram 167 
Aram 168 
Aram 169- 
Aram 170 
Aram 171 
Asan 12 
Barrack Z 143 
Barrack Z 178 
Basir PW 32 
Bishnu (I) 184 
Chak PW 26 
Chitts "28 
Chitta 43 
Chitta PW 28 
Cont 4 640 
Cont PW 10 


1 


16 
37 
41 
42 


57 


‘Pundeo Singh, S/o. 


* ra 
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Name * School 
Dipakkumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. Biswa- Do. 
nath Bhattacharyya. 
Saumen Basu, S/o. Sourindranarayah Basu Do. 
Nandagopal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Sadhan- Do. 4 
-kumar Bandyopadhyay. 
Anilkumar Ray, S/o. Sushilkumar Ray Do. 
Asoknath Bandyopadhyay, Sjo. Sisirnath Do. 
Bandyopadhyay. i : 
-Maheshehandra Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Do. 
Akshoykumear Bandyopadhyay. 
Prafullakumar Das, S/o. Tinkari Das Do. 
Anupam Das. S/o. Jatindranath Das Da. 
Kalipada Sarkar, S/o. Late Rasiklal Sarkar Do - 
Arunchandra Dasgupta, S/o. Jitendranath Do. 
Dasgupta, ; 
Byomkes Sahu, S/o. Late Ramanath Sahu Do. 
Alokkumar Ghosh, S/o. Bankimchandra Do. 
Ghosh. 
Sk. Abdul Motaleb S/o, Sk. Amir Ali Do. 
Hrishikesh Gangopadhyay, S/o. Manimohax’ Do. - 
Gangopadhyay. EN 
Kamalkrishna Kundu, S/o. Kalipada h Do. 
Kundu. F 3 
Manindranath Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Do. 
Girindraneth Mukhopadhyay. 
Sudhansukumar Das, S/o. Jaharlal Das Do. 
Gita Mandal, Djo. Late =e Mandal ‘Do. 
1959. 60 SYLLABUS 
Name School 


Madhusudan Debsarma, S/o. ia a Karaimura High 


Debsarma. School , 
(Tripura). 
Jagabandhu "De, S/o. Bibhutibhushan De Goghat ‘High 
! . School 
: (Hooghly). 
Mukundamurari Mandal, S/o. Prabhakar Do. 
Mandal. 
Biswanath Ghati, S/o. Harekrishna Ghati Do. 
Rakhahari Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Laté Do. 
Ramendranath Mukhopadhyay. - 
Rabikinkar De, S/o. Kalipada De 7 Do. 
Sasankasekhar De (IL), Sjo. Kalipada Də Do. 
Asokkumar Sen, S/o. Radhagobinda Sen: Do. 
. Dilipkumar Sadhu, S/o. Jatindranath Mithani High 
Sadhu. School 
(Burdwan). 
Pravinkumar Bhandari, S/o. Roshanlel Titagarh Arys 
Bhandari. Vidyalaya 


< (24: Parganaa), 
Satya Narayan Singh 
Atulbhushan Saha, S/o. Ahibhushan Saha Private ‘Student 
Ganeshchandra Das, S/o. Narenchandra Das Bhutseher High 
" + School, 
(Bankura). 
Sus aed Nag, S/o. Surendranath Private Student 
Nag. 


< Aan ana Ray, S/o. Late Sudhirchandra Chittaranjan D. 


Ray. Vidyalaya 


. (Burdwan). . 
Debasish Lahiri, S/o. Ranjit Lahiri Do. 
Ranjitkumar Raut, S/o. Haradhan Raut Private Student 
Manoranjan Barik, S/o. Nityananda Barik Safiabad Sital- 

prasad Vidya- 

- mandir) 

(Midnapore). 

Dad nsus Mandal, S/o. Jogendranath Private Student 
andal. 


1962] 


Roll No. 


Dain ` 102 : 
Dain PW . 17 
Dain PW ^19 
Dar , 5 
Dar 138 
Dar 84 
Dar PW 5 
Dub 193 
Dub 196 
Dub ^ 197 
Dub 198 
Dub 205 
Dub 225 
Dub. 226 
- Dub. 229 
“Dub ` ` 245 
Dub PW ` 12 
Dub PW 27 
Dub PW 28 
Dub BW 31 
Dub PW 34 


Dub PW 36 


‘Dub PW 38 


Dub PW 45 
Dub PW 48 
Dub PW 60 
-Dub PW 62 
Dub PW ` 64 


Fatepur . . 69. 


Hab ` 


13—-2061P—X 


-Sambbunath Mallik, S[o:. 
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.Name 
patina Das, ay "Late Prabódhkimar 
as. c 


Md. Kader Ali Shaikh, S/o. Paimuddin 
Shaikh. 


7 ^ Rabindranath. Biswas; Blo. ‘Sambhunath 


Biswas. 
Krishna Bahadur Thapa, Slo. Bal Bahadur 
Thapa. A 


Narsing Kumar pun S/o. Shewlall 
. Mundhra. . 


Fatik Dhar Brahman, 
Brahman. 


S " Gangadhar 


_Lakpa Tshering, S/o. Ringee Dorjay 


Khagendranath Ruj, S/o. Tarapada Ruj 


: Adharchandre Pal, S/o. Nabekiso Pal 


< 


Nirmalchandra Das, S/o. Rohinikumar Das 
Kalikumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Srikanta 


Bandyopadhyay. 

Mantulal Upadhyay, S/o.  Sasadhar 
Upadhyay. 

< Adharchandra Garain, S/o. Umapada 
Garain. 


Hirenkumar Pal, S/o. Sasadhar Pal 
Gosaindas Bagdi, S/o. Bholanath Bagdi 


Bidyutkumar Mitra, S/o. Kiriteswar Mitra 


Mantuchandra Garain, S/o. Rasbehari 
Garain. 
Nityananda Ghosh, S/o. Bholansth Ghosh 
Nimaidas Karmakar, S/o: Late Rampada 
Karmakar. 
Ranjitkumar Sinha, ' “Sjo. 
Sinha. . 
Ajitkumar Acharyya; Slo. Basantakumar 
Aecharyya. | - 
Dilipkumar Chattopadhyay, 
. Kamalapada Chattopadhyay., 
Kanailal Kanri, S/o. Baidyanath Kanri 
Santiram Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Jatilprasad 
` Mukhopadhyay. 


Aswinikumar 


S/o. Late 


| Anilkisor De, S/o. Sambhunath De 
. Ajitkumar 


Kabiraj, S/o. Muralidhar 


- Kabiraj. 
Kiritibhushan Mahata, S/o. Birendranath 
Mahata. 


Mahadeb Chaudhuri, 
Chaudhuri, 


S/o. Nabakisor 


-Lato "Paritosh 
Mallik. 


Amarendranath’ De, S/o. Probhashchandra 
De. 
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School 
Madhupur Raja 
Sasanka 

Vidyapith 
(Murshidabad) 
Private Student 


Do. 


Ramkrishna 
Siksha Pari- 
- shad (Dar- 
jeeling). 
Hindi High 
School 
(Darjeeling). 
Govt. High 
School 
" (Darjeeling). 
Private Student 
R. B. S. D. High 
School (Dub- 
rajpur). 
Dubrajpur R. B. 
S. D. 
School 
bhum). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private Student 


Do. 
Do. 


Belsingha Siksha. 
niketan (94. 
Parganas). 

Hatthuba 
Adarsha Vidya 
pith (24. 
Parganas). 


708. 
Roll No. 
Hab PW 80 
Hab PW 43 
' Kalna 100 
Kalyani 13 
-Kat -96 
Mid 314. 
Beni PW . 30 
Sio c 189 
Bü. . 162 
Sri 284 
Ulu . 109 
Ulu 110 
Ulu , 1l 
Cent E 157 
Cent Q — 29 
Cent Q 30 
Cent Q 54 
Cent Q 120 
Cent Q 142 
Cent Q. 246 
Cent PW Q 8 
Cent PW Q 28 
Cent PW Q 24 
Cent PW Q 32 
North H 85 
South A 8 
‘South A 7194 
South A 200 
South A — 240 


` Digambar . Chandra Dhur, S/o. 
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Name 


Bimalendu S/o.  Nilretan 


Majumdar. - 


Majumdar, 


Atabinda ae S/o. Late Jatindra- 


nath Majumdar 


NabíncBandra Des, S/o. Tulsichandra Das 


- Alakhdeo Dubey, S/o. Hriday Narayan- 


Pobeg: 


Diptikumar Bandyopadhyay, sje. Kamala- 
pati Bandyopadhyay. 


Satyaranjan Sinha, S/o. Mrityunjay Sinha 


Balaram Bhandari, S/o. Medanmohan 
z Bhandari. i t : 


Sibsankar M S/o. Biswanath Datta 


Seikh Tofazgal, Slo. Neyebjan Seikh 
Madhusudan Chaudhuri, S/o. 


- Choudhuri 


Mohammad -Terefil Mirdday, S/o. Md. 
Dawood Mirdday. 


: Sk. Abdur Rahman, S/o. Sk. Abdul Aziz 
- -Mansoor Ahmed, S/o, Noor Uddin 


Debabrata ` "Chandra, S/o. Latè Durgadas 


“Chandra, 


Tarak 
Chandra Dhur. 

Kalidas Bandyopadhyay, S/ò. Charu- 

~ chandra ‘Bandyopadhyay. ` 

Sanjitkumar Sen, S/o. Sachindranath Sen 

Balaichand Adhya, S/o. . Harendranath 


Adhya. 

Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Laliv- 
kumat Bandyopadhyay 

Jitendranath Mallik, Sjo. Gaganchandra 
Mallik;  . 

Sunilranjan Pal, S/e. Nagendranath Pal 

Ajaykumar Bandyopadhyay, - S/o. Ranjit- 
kumar Bandyopadhyay. 

Mukulchandra Aditya, S/o. Rameshehandra 
‘Aditya. 

Sunilkumar Chakrabarti; S/o. 
Chakrabarti. . 


Nareshchandra Chakrabarti, S/o. ‘Suresh 
'ehandra Chakrabarti, ; 


Pe 


; ` Dineshkumar MN jogdak, S/o. "Pramathe-. 


bhushan Majumdar. 


Arabinda Ray, S/o. Makhanlal Ray 


Sukharanjan Sahachaudhuri, Sjo. Syamlal 
Sahachaudhuri, 


oc. 


School 


Private Student 


Do. 


Balagarh High 
‘School : : 
(Hooghly). 

Kanchrapara - 
Ramprasad 
High School 
(24-Parganas). 

Chandrapur 
Central High 
School 
(Burdwan). 

Bhimpore Santal 
High School 
(Midnapore). 

Private Student 


Sri J dye 
Banipith 
(Burdwen). : 

: Do. 


Mrityunjay Ma jigram 


-Bisweswar 


Calcutta Madrasa 
(A. P. Dept.). 
Bangat: asi ' Col. 
lege’ School 
(Caleutta). 
Do. 


De. 

Do. 

De. 

Do: 
Private Student 


Do. 
Do. 


De. 


Baidyanath Ins- 
titution (Dum 


Dum). 
Tirthapati Insti- 
tution 
(Caleutta). 
Modern ~ High 
School 
Bhowanipur, 
. Caleutta, 
Do. 


Do. 
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Roll No. - Name l School 


South A- 376 Pradyutkumar Chaudhuri, S/ó. Sachindra- Bijoygarh Sikshe 
nath Chaudhuri. niketan,Jadavy . 
pur, Cal.—32. 
South Q-- 109 - Sanjitkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Late Chetla Boys’ 
Santoshkumar Bandyopadhyay. High School 
(Calcutta). 
South Q 112 ae Mitra, S/o. Late Prafullachandra Do. 
ss itra: 


BIHAR BOARD SYLLABUS 


Roll No. Name School 
Pur PX  ) 30 Narayarichandra Datta, S/o. Bhabataran Private Student - 
Puru PX 275 pasan Tewari, S/o. Lalmohan Tewari Do. . 
Puru PY 21 Binodbehari Bouri, S/o. Subodhchandra Do. 
Puru PZ 22 aes Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Late Do. 


Tulsidas Mukhopadhyay. 
(c) The examination of the following candidates for the year 1960 has been can- 


celled and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final and Higher . 
Secondary Examinations to be held in 1961 and 19692 :— : 


HIGHER SECONDARY SYLLABUS 


Roll No. Name Sehool 
Cent (Om). 3 Bhrigunath Tewari, S/o. Jagadish Tewari Sri SanataP . 
ik Dharm 
Vidyalaya, 
é : Calcutta, 
Cent (Cm) 14 Vijay Kumer Biyani, S/o. Muralidhar Do. 
. lyani. 
Cent (Cm) 81 Sekhar Chandra Sethia, S/o. Late Bal. S. V. S. Vidya- 
chandra Sethia. laya, Calcutta, 
Cent (Cm) 83 Bhadrasen Jain, S/o. Ugrasen Jain , Do. 
Cent (Cm). 86 Deoki Nandan Muskara, S/o. Lakhiprasad- Do. 
Muskara. 
1959-60 SYLLABUS Y 
Roll No. - Name . School 
Cent. M.: 23 Sunilkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Late Sarat- Prafulla Pratap 
` chandra Chakrabarti. : Vidyayatan, - 
Calcutta—12. 
North K 222 Byomkesh Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Lalmohan Town School, 
Bandyopadhyay. Calcutta, 
North K 225 Subhendu Raychaudhuri, S/o. Kali- Do. 
prasanna Raychaudhuri. 
North K 226 Samarkanti Chakrabarti, S/o. Late Santosh- Do. 
i chandra Chakrabarti. 
North: K — 227 Madangopal Kundu, S/o. Rajabhushan Do. 
< i Kundu. < 
North K 63.. Jayantakumar Basu, S/o. Mrinalkumar Maharaja Cossim- 
Basu.. i bazar Poly- 
< technic Insti- 


tution, Cal. 
1958. SYLLABUS 
Roll No. Name School 


Din PW (58) 118 ma Dafuruddin, S/o. Md. Gowchauddin Private Student 
apari. » ; 
South PW (68) ZL 31 Satyendranath Mitra, S/o. Sailendranath Do. 


Mitra. p 
South PW (88) ZL 32 Nityananda Ghosh, S/o. Jugalkisore Ghosh Do. 
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Loci. 


(d) The Compartmental Examination of the folowing candidates held in 
September, 1960, has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at _ 
the School Final Examination to be held in'1961 :—. 


Roll No. 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 


Mal P (58) Comp ` 


Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 


Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 


Mal P (58) Comp 
Mal P (58) Comp 


17 


20 


21 
23 
24 
25 
27 


28 
29 


37 
38 


39 
43 


52 
55 


.. Name 
Sudhansusékhar Sarkar, $/o. -Anukul- 
. ehandra Sarkar. » 
Atulchandra Sarkar, S/o. Late- Pulin- 


Chandra Sarkar. 

Sisirkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Jaminikanta 
Chakrabarti. ` 

Sanjaykumar Ray, S/o. Late Sitalchandra 

ay 

Adyanath Misra, S/o. Late Sureshchandra 
Misra. "a 

Dipak Chaudhuri, S/o. 
Chaudhuri.. 

Barunkumar Das, Slo. Late Dwijendranath 
Das. 


Abinashchandra, 


Arabinda Ghosh, S/o. Surendranath Ghosh 
Ramkinkar Chaudhuri, S/o. Late Mahendra 


Chaudhuri. 

Nalineshchandra Das, S/o. Nrityagopal Das 

Ajitkumar Munshi, S/o. Late Krishnakali 
Munshi. 

Nanigopal Dessarkur, S/o. Dwarakanath 
Dassarkar. 

Benimadhab Nandi, S/o. Late Lalitmohan 
Nandi. 

Chittaranjan Saha, §/o. Gajendranath Saha 

Nilkanta Kundu, 8/o..Madanmohan Kundu 


‘School | 


Private Studen 


" ME 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


(e) The Supplementary Examination on Bihar Board Syllabi of the following 
candidates held in August, 1960, has been cancelied and they have been debarred from 
appearing at the School Final Examination te be held in 1961 :— -7 

Ro 


il No. 
Puru (Sup) 
Puru (Sup) 
Puru JEM PY 


Name 


School 


151 Bijaykumar Adhikari, S[o. Satyaprasanna private Student 


Adhikari. 


230 Debsankar Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Gopal- 
chandra Mukhopadhyay, 5 
3 Amar Chattopadhyay, Njo. Manoranjan 


Chattopadhyay. 


Do. 
Do. - 


A 


List of candidates whose enrolments at School Final Examination, 1960, have 
been cancelled and who have been debarred from appearing at the School Final Exami- 
nation to be held in 1961 on the charge of TERM of facts and false representátion' 


to the Board. 

Roll No. 
Kaila P (58) 
Kaila P (58) 
South A 


South A 
South A 
South A 


5 
7 
163 


170 
220 
229 


Name 


Binoykumar Sinha @ Madhumangal Sinha, 
S/o. Kulachandra Sinha. 

Arunansu Sinha @ Suryamani Sinha, 
Sjo. Amu Sinha. 

Ranjitkumar Mitra, S/o. Late Premananda 
Mitra. . : 


Asishkumar Datta, S/o. 


Sudhindrakumar 
Datta. : 


Santoshkumar Chakravarti, S/o. Gauri- 
. sankar Chakrabarti. 
Nikhileshchandra Datta, S/o. Ramesh- 


chandra Datta. 


School 
Private Student 
Do. 
Model . High 
School, Cal.— 

285. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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ARISTOTLE'S THEORY OF PLOT AND 
CHARACTER 


Dn. P, S. SASTRI, M.A., M, LITT., PH, D, 
Head of the Dept. of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


Plot, eharacter,.and thought are the three most important elements 
in tragedy. Of these first in importance is plot, As Lane Cooper observes, 
‘The poet is more a maker of plots than of verses; is Bp poat by virtue 
of imitating an actions’ (poetics, 44). 


1. Action in Aristotle is an inward process which appearing externally 
expresses the human personality. Plot is action (6. 6). It might mean 
doing, right conduct, or faring; ib might refer to the external fortune 
‘or misfortune, processes of mental life (Pol. 4(7) 8.1825b16), or pathos. 
But as far as the drama is concerned, action can only mean that 
inner process of will and emotion getting itself translated into external 
doing. The verb dran expresses the idea of an energetic external doing 
(Poet, 6.2; 3.2), The drama is so called because the characters reveal 
themselves as they enact their story; and we know them from what 
they do before our very eyes. 


Tragedy is an imitation of action. It is a representation of human 
life; and human life consists in a mode of action (6.9). Drama presents the _ 
unique form of an action which originates in a moral or mental energy. 
In other words, deeds, incidents, situations, motives and- mental processes 
are al) contained in the idea of an action moving towards a specific end, 

Action presupposes persons acting; and persous aet with or without 
motives, This implies that action cannot be studied apart from ethos 
and dianoia. The meanings of these terms are not clear. As R. P, 
Hardia (Mind 4. No. 15) observes, while the imitation of the prazeis 
is called mythos, Aristotle does not offer any such words for the 
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imitation of ethos and of dianoia. Aristotle gives two defenitions of 
each in the sixth chapter, probably because he too felt the ambiguity. 

(i) By ethos Aristotle means ‘that in virtue of which we ascribe 
certain qualities to the agents’ (6.6). He elucidates this by saying 
that ‘ethos determinés men’s qualities’ (6,10). (ii) Buta little earlier 
he has stated that the ‘agents necessarily possess certain distinctive 
qualities both of ethos and dianoia (0.5). A little later we are told 
that ‘ethos or character is that which reveals moral purpose, showing 
what kind of things a man chooses or avoids. Spesches, therefore, 
which do not make this manifest, or in which the speaker does not 
choose or avoid: anything whatever, are not expressive of character’ 
(6.17). Here we have the second meaning. In chapter 15, this meaning 
is emphasised when it is observed that ‘‘any speech or action that 
manifests moral purpose of any kind will be expressive of character” 
(15.1). - These -definitions . again- reveal that there is some interpola- 
tion or inconsistency in the text.“ we i 

A similar fate belongs to dianoia- or thought, (i) We find that 
“thought is required wherever a statement is proved, or, it may be, 
a general truth: enunciated’ (6.6). (ii) But a little later, dianoia is 
said to be ''the faculty of saying what is possible and pertinent in 
‘given cireumstances" (0.16). And yet in the same chapter we find 
him observing that ‘‘thought is found where something is proved to 
be or not to be-or a general maximum is enunciated,” ‘In the 19th 
chapter (19.1) we are referred to his Rhetoric (2.21) where he speaks 
of the moral maxims, exhibiting dianoia, as rhetorical enthymemes 
which give an ethical character to speeches, More explicity does 
Aristotle state that ‘‘thought includes every effect which has to be 
produced by speech; the subdivisions are—proof and refutation, excita- 
tion of feelings and emotions, suggestion, of importanee or its opposite" 
(19. 1-2). 

Ia its widest sense, character ig all that reveals the inner self 
of a man, This includes his will and emotions beside his intellectual 
powers, This Aristotle analyses into the two aspects of ethos and “ 
dianoia. ‘These two aspects are the causes of action, and they determine 
the quality of the action (6.5). Ethos then refers to the moral aspect 
‘of character and it is found in all rational ‘conduct. Ethos find its 
expression only in and through dianoia. In other words, ethos may 
‘be something ‘typical. and generic’ in the sense that it stands fora 
certain “type of disposition 'or moral temperament (see Bosanquet History 
of Aesthetic, 70 ff). Yet it has a certain complexity. 

Still Aristotle does not, discuss the ethos as revealed in action. 
Nor does he mention the dianoia as a cause of dramatic action. He 
“speaks of dianoia only as revealed in speech, In the dramatic dialogue 
‘the characters — seek to explain their motives and actions; and any 
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speech which does not reveal this purpose is useless (6.17). . Still the 
two are distinguishable. Ethos is evident whenever. we find a choice 
or a determination; and here this will is active. The intellectual 
activities reveal dianoia. These two together are essential to character, 
From this standpoint we can understand Aristotle’s statement on 
plot: “Tragedy is an imitation not of men, but of an action and of : 
life, and life consists in action, and its end is a mode of action, not 
a quality. Now character determines men's qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic action, therefore, 
is not with a view to the representation of character: character comes 
in as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents and the plot 
are the end of a tragedy; and the end is the' chief thing of all. Again,- 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without chatacter" ` 
(6.0-11). Character as a quality is subordinate to the plot (6:10) which 
is “the first principle, and, as it were the soul of & tragedy: character: 
holds the second place...Thus tragedy is the imitation: of an action, 
and of the agents mainly with a view to the action’’ (6.14,15). "This, 
however, should not be construed to mean that there can really be a 
tragedy without character; for in the absence of an agent no action 
is possible. As Aristotle himself explains it, there can be tragedies 
which “fail in the rendering of character’ (6.11). Moreover “if you 
string together a set of speeches expressive of character, and well 
finished in point of diction and thought, you will not produce the 
essential tragic effect nearly so well as with a pluy which,’ however 
deficient in these respects, yet has a plot and artistically constructed 
incidents” (6,12). The most powerfull elements of educational interest - 
belong to the plot (0,18). The construction of a good plot is more 
difficult than the. delineation of a character (0.14). Consequently: a 
strong plot can be dramatic inspite of a' weak delineation of cHaracter, - 
while a weak plot wil remain undramatic even if it has a good 
character-drawing. A weak delineation of character would imply the 
introduction of types not individuals." In this sense Aristotle is correct ` 
in stating that there may be a tragedy without character, but none without 
action. Still, the statement as it stands is an exaggeration. © With a 
weak development of character, the action may not succeed in creating a © 
tragic impression; ‘and a strong delineation of character, like that of | 
Marlowe’s Faustus with all the weal piot; can avoka the’ proper impression" 
of tragedy. 2% 


Moreover, plot as meaning action in the larger sense, includes ‘not P 
merely the various incidents, but also characters producing action. Then ` 
plot cannot be opposed to character, as Aristotle’s statement would make : 
it out, That is why we cannot agree with Aristotle in maintaining that. 
character exists for the sake of action (6.10, 15). The ‘significance o 
character, we can Ray, depends on their place in the action, 
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' , An alternative explanation of Aristotle’s paradox would be that he 
"intended to oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which 
contributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasize this or-that type of disposition in the 
interlocutors” (Bosanquet: History of Aesthetic, 78). 

- ' Whatever interpretation we, offer, at least it cannot be disputed that 
there can be no tragedy in the absence of action; for, action is the 
differentia of drama, It is the primary principle. We can apply here the 
statement: “the most beautiful colours, laid on confuesdly, will not give 
as much pleasure as the chalk outline of a portrait’ (6, 15). Character 
dissociated from the plot is like the laying of beautiful colours in a confused 
way. The plot gives the form; it is the plan or design which makes 
character significant and dramatic. ` In other words, “the plot is the first 
principie, and. as it were the soul of a tragedy” (6.14): In Aristotle’s 
philosophy, the soul is the ‘efficient, formal and final cause of the body 
(De Anim. 2, 4. 415 b 7-21). A play is like a living organism; and plot 
is its animating principle, its primary moving force, the arché that makes i 
the development of the organism possible. The plot is the origin of the 
play's movement, the very foundation of the play, Secondly, plot makes 
the play real by investing ib with meaning. Thirdly, plot is. nob only tbe 
beginning but ‘thé “end of a tragedy’ (6. 10). The incidents contributing ` 
to the educational effect are integral parts of the plot; and without them ` 
the play will cease to be an organic whole. Even the emotional effect of 
a tragedy is a function of the plot-as such, E 

_ But is the primacy of plot a valid contention? Logically speaking, 
character is prior to action, and there can be no action without character. 
"The events have no meaning if they do not.arise from a human will. All. 
this may be true. But Aristotle’s problem is oné concerning art, not logic. l 
Considering drama as a work of arb, which is more fundamental. Aristotle’s 
answer is in favour of action. 2 

But action can be dramatic and artistic when it is revealed in its 
process of development, This process necessarily implies the mental 
states and processes Feelings, emotions, motives and will, develop the 
action, In other words it is human will arising from a character that is 
translated into action; and this action moulds the character from which it 
has sprung. The next event arises from this moulded character, and thus f 
the process continues. The dramatic action consists of a series of events 
that are causally related to one another. The ground work of all tbis is 
the plot. The characters do not act as they like. Their actions are 
ultimately traceable to the situations and circumstances in which they are . 
placed and to the other characters with whom they are brought into : 
relation. ; 

Even the emotion or the will does not, however, ‘emerge in a tragedy 
from a passive agent. As Heraclitus suid, ‘strife is Pa parent ‘of all.” 


z 
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things.’ A significant tragic action originates in a conflieb; and the soul 
of tragedy cannot be the plot, it should be conflict. There is a conflict 
of forces, and man is placed within this conflict, Moreover, will and 
feeling presuppose the need for choice, and choice presumes a prior state 
of the divided will or divided emotions and feelings, To be tragic the 
conflict must be both internal and external. The solitary struggles have 
no place in tragedy proper. In other words, we need in tragedy a 
character whose emotions have transformed themselves into a strong will 
and whose strong will is then expressed in external action. Hamlet is a 
notorious exception. In this case there is an internal resistance to the very 
formation of a motive; and the tragic events arise from the acts of 
arrested volition. His activity lies in his resistance.. The impulses of 
Macbeth or of Richard III, on the other, do not face any resistance, and 
the actions there emanate from the great eriergy of will. 

It is out of the conflict that, one may say, character and plot develop. 
Tn this process of development these two elements interact. They are 
indissolubly intertwined, ‘Things outward do draw the inward quality 
after them’, and at the same time things inward draw the outward after 
them too, In this sense can one justify the statement of Haraclitus ihat 
‘Man’s character is his destiny’, It is a principle emphasising the central 
unity of a tragedy. E f 

Much of this is missed in Aristotle's theory because he ignores the 
part played by conflict, This is inevitable when a theory is based on 
‘the Oedipus of Sophocles. If only Aristotle cared to enlarge 
his theory to accommodate the tragedy of Antigone in it, he would have 
modified his statements considerably. 

2. Chapter 18 of the Poetics explains the characteristics of the tragic 
hero in the light of the function of the tragedy. The hero must have 
experiences that are capable of evoking the Katharsis of the emotions of 
pity and fear. In other words, certain kinds of character and certain types 
of dénouement are nob eligible for purposes of tragedy. The function 
imposes certain limitation. | 


. We cannot pity a purely innocent suffering. We are rather in a 
complaining mood at the sight of the suffering of a Desdemona or of a 
Cordelia. We are shocked or repelled at the sight of an eminently virtuous 
person moving from prosperity to adversity. The suffering here is 
unmerited. But we do pity Desdemona, Cordelia and Antigone. It is 
said that pity is misdirected in such situations because the sufferer 
despises the pain of suffering, or because the sufferer lias great inward 
consolation which needs no sympathy. One may discover faint traces 
of such ideas in the three characters mentioned. But they do suffer, and 
such suffering does shake the very roots of our being. We admire their 
greatness; end we imperceptibly grow defiant of the forces of evil and 
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pain.” To say that there is only terror in such a suffering and that ''terror 
tends to drive out. pity” is to misunderstand such characters and their 
world. Our conception of justice is no doubt outraged by the spectacle 
of such suffering ;. but this does not displace the tender emotions since our 
emotion of pity is actually carried to the extreme. — 

Aristotle was: not unaware of the tragedy of Antigone. She had to 
choose between two duties, and her choice was not improper or bad. Hers 
was a ‘sinless crime,’ Even Aristotle would not grudge-to call her good. 

Tt is quite plausible that Aristotle’s exclusion of such a character is 
based on his ethical doctrines, It is also true. that sich characters are 
rarely chosen by the dramatists and even then such tragedies are rarely 
successful, But this is not enough to exclude them altogether from 
tragedy. ; 
In order to be dramatically interesting, a character must act; and 
this demands a powerful motive, a decisive will. Motiveless.human action 
is the irrational or the improbable. A strong motive tends to drive the ^ 
character passionately in one direction. But a faultless virtue -does not 
enable one to have any strong motive ; and such a character, Aristotle 
might. argue, cannot act, cannot be dramatically effective. All this is 
intellectualising, even when Aristotle said that tragedy primarily -appeals 
to the emotions and not to the intellect or the will. And in spite of her 
faultless virtue, Antigone does act with a motive. that leads her passion- 
ately in the direction of the higher good; and she is dramatically effective 
because her will is engaged in a peculiar struggle with uncontrollable or 
unequal forces. 

The second set of exclusions refers to the asa person proceeding © 
from adversity to prosperity. Here the total impression does not involve 
the tragic emotions because the ‘happy ending’ is out of tune with the 
tragic atmosphere (13, 7). The unhappy ending is so vital to the tragedy. 
that Euripedes, in spite of his numerous faults, is declared to be ‘the most : 
tragic -of- poets’, This points to the conclusion that Aristotle was: all 
through thinking of the tragedy of character, not the tragedy of plot, 

Then there is the bad one proceeding from adversity to prosperity. 
Here pity and fear are equally absent (18.2), we feel that our notion of 
justice is outraged by such. We have a righteous moral indignation (Ehet.. 
2.9, 1886 b 9). The suspension of the operation of the moral law presented 
by such instances is to admit the supremacy of blind chance; and Aristo- 
tle’s mataphysical and ethical principle reject the rule of caprice. N 

The fourth set of exclusions refers to the overthrow of a villain. This 
satisfies our moral sense, but says Aristotles, it fails to evoke the specific | 
tragic emotions. Since the suffering is deserved, on moral considerations, | 
we.cannot pity the sufferer ; and since the sufferer differs from us in not. 
having a nature or character similar to us, we cannot have even fear, Ab. 
least here Aristotle openly applies an ethieal standard, l 
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In spite of- Aristotle, this variety is amenable to the purposes of 
tragedy. One can present a wicked character on a grand scale endowing 
him with a resolute will and a powerful intellect, or with a mighty power 
of imagination, These gifts can then present an evil-doer with some 
dignity, The will-power of Richard III proceeds in a sublime and terrific 
manner with an almost superhuman energy, . The disaster of such a power 
compels us to sympathise with the man having it. We become keenly 
aware of the loss on waste of such great and superhuman powers. : 

Richard III does not plot ina mean maaner like lago. Richard has 
no moral scruples and he glories in his crimes. His crimes reveal his great 
insight and intellect, He executes his evil deeds hke an artist. These 
powers do not allow us to think unduly of his evil nature. Similarly, the 
great powers of imagination that Macbeth has, capture our attention and 
elicit our sympathy even in his evi] undertakings. 

Aristotle does nob, however, prohibit the introduction of meral depra- 
.vity (15. 1-2, 8). There can be a villain necessitated’ by the dramatic 
motive or structure (25.19). Motiveless depravity alone is prohibited, 
And the morally depraved cannot, on Aristotle's argument, enter the play 
88 a hero. He can at best stand as a contrast to the leading personality, 
This, we have seen, is not the final truth.. 

~ Then there remains the individual who stands midway between perfect 
virtue and consummate villainy.. He is not perfectly good, though he 
leans towards the good (18.4). He is a man like ourselves and yet he has 
a certain moral elevation. He has deeper feelings. more heightened powers 
of will and intellect, than the normal human being. He is like ourselves 
in-having the same moral being and in having similar feelings and emotions, 
He is essentially human; and this makes us take interest in life and we 
grow sympathetic towards him,- i 

Such a tragic hero suffers not as a result of any vice, but as a conse- 
quence of some great error or flow in his life or character. This is called 
„hamartia, a term which appears to be generous enough to connote any 
meaning we like. ` Ib can mean, when applied to a single act, an error due 
“to insufficient knowledge of the circumstances concerned (Eth. 5.8, 1185b16 
of. Bhet. 1.18.1874 b6). This moaning fits in with Othello, where the 
hero had all the opportunities to know the circumstances fully. 'The 
hamertia of Othello would then. refer to an error of judgement, an error 
that is due to a hasty or careless examination of the situation. This error 
was avoidable and as such it is morally culpable. Such an error has the 
„greatest appeal to our emotion of pity (Eth 8.2 1110b 83; 3.1 1109b 81) 

There is another kind of error, more properly called ‘misfortune’, It 
is an error arising from unavoidable ignorance (Eth 5.8.1185b 12). This 
appears powerfully in the case of Hamlet who could not have any definite 
idea about his mother’s share in the guilt. Both these forms refer to the 

unintentional error, to the.error arising from an absence of proper know- 
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ledge. Ifthe individual himself is responsible for his ignorance then his ` 
error will have moral consequences; and this is true of Othello, 

There is also a purely moral hamartia when the action is not deliberate 
but it is consciously and intentionally done, Here can be grouped all she 
actions that begin in some passion or anger (Eth. 5.8.1135b22).. Lear’s 
action in banishing Cordelia comès here as a typical example. 

Finally, hamartia may actually refer to a defect of character. It may 
mean a vice that is the necessary consequence of a depraved will (ot. Eth. 
7.4 1148a2; 8.1.1110b 29). The over-vaulting ambition of Macbeth and 
the character of Richard III can be cited as good examples of this meaning. 
Any human or mora! weakness, any natural flow of character, can be. 
hamartia, i 

The tragic flow thatleads the hero to suffering can be any one of 
these meanings or all together, Aristotle, however, appears to favour the 
last meaning in the Poetics (18,8,4). If this is true, it is ununderstandable 
how and why he rejects from the sphere of the tragic hero a character that 
is not good and yet is shown as moving towards suffering. Moreover, the 
very conception of hamartia again brings to the fore the necessity of a 
moral evaluation of tragedy. And when Aristotle treats tragedy as the 
highest form of literature, the end of such a form must have everything 
to do with the problem of morality. This is out of tune with Aristotle’s 
implied criticism of the Platonic position. ` 

What is the precise meaning of the term hamartia, according to 

. Aristotle? He considered Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles as the ideal 
tragedy. The defect of Oedipus lies in his impulsive temperament, in his 
"proud self-assertion. Yet the ruin that overtakes him is brought about 
by circumstances. It was after being provoked and in self-defence that he 
killed Laius. His marriage too isan unconscious offence. Then the 
.hamartia in his case includes a defect of character, a passionate act, and 
an ignorance, Hamartia then is a single great error or defect, ^ 

Moreover, intelleeiual error for Aristotle is not other than moral error, 
Right knowledge is an essential element in conduct; and a moral error can 
result in a defective judgement. Even a good intention does not make an 
act virtuous; and an ‘unconscious error does come into conflict with 
the moral order. The error of the intiocent brings as much suffering as the 
‘error of those who consciously sin. -At times a man suffers because of hig 

virtues. Oedipus acted for the best, though it was in his ignorance. 


Tf the suffering of the tragic hero is due to hamartia, where is the true 
tragice confiict? In the case of Oedipus, we find the -fate of the hero deters 
mined by purely external forces, beyond the human will. A similar situa. . 
tion appears in the case of Lear, The error in each case is traceable to the 
natural limitations of human abilities. But even then, the drama begins 
at a stage when the human will has a free play. Lear’s choice brings about 
his mental struggle. Had Aristotle been wiser in choosing Antigone as his 
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ideal tragedy he would have found in his theory enough room for the divided 
will and for the inner conflict. His theory has no place for a tragic hero 
who is involved in a struggle betwéen a pure will and a disjointed world; 
mor has ib a room for a conflict between a grand criminal purpose and a 
higher moral force. , 

Aristotle’s account of the tragic hero appears in a chapter meant to ' 
offer the plan of the ideal tragedy (18.2). It is a complex tragedy in which 
are to be found the change of fortune, reversal and recognition (10.2). But 
it is unfortunate that this ideal tragedy excludes those very types of 
character that came to acquire a prominent place in later times.. 
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*"SAB.RAS", THE FIRST SPECIMEN OF 
LITERARY. URDU PROSE. 


ABDUR RAUF 
Lecturer in Mil (Urdu), Calcutta University ` 


: "Since the beginning of. the 14th Century, Deccan has played 
an important role in promoting and patronising the Urdu language 
and literature. The Deccan Kings were great lovers of art, archi- 
tecture, music and poetry. ‘They composed verses and compiled 
Diwans in Urdu and extended their support and patronage to the 
contemporary poets of their dominions. The courtiers and the l 
noblemen followed the example of their Masters and it become 
something of a fashion to compose poems and  patronise poets. 
The Qutb Shahi period (1508-1687 A.D., 916 to 1098 A.H.) in 
particular, represents the glorious age of Urdu. The Kings of 
his dynasty were themselves scholars and poets of a high order. 
They founded colleges for the advancement of learning. Under 
them Goleunda became a seat of learning and an intellectual resort 
for literary men. Their taste for literature was not confined to 
Persian or Dakhini (the Deccan Urdu) but they also patronised 
the local language, Telugu. Ibrahim Qutb-Shah wrote poems in 
Telugu and Mohd. Quli Qutb Shah is supposed to have composed 
a Diwan (Collection of Poetical works) in that language. It was 
during the age of Ibrahim Qutab Shah that the famous book in Telugu 
“Tapti Sgmuran Pakhyanam" was composed by Ganga Dhar. 

In the whole realm of Urdu literature the Qutb Shahi period. 
occupies `a very prominent place as it experimented and introduced 
new forms and symbols in Urdu literature. It was during this 
period that Mullah Wajhi wrote his outstanding book *SAB-RAS", 
the first specimen of literary prose in Dakhini Urdu. Little is 
known of the details of his life. But by his own writings and 
the works of the contemporary poets and littérateurs we learn 
that he received the royal patronage of the Qutb Shahi dynasty. 
He was a Court poet of Abdullah Qutb Shah (1625 to 1672 
or 1088 A.H.), the 6th Sultan of the dynasty, who held him in 
high esteem. At the instance of Qutb Shah, Wajli, as he admits in 
the preface of his book, composed Sab-Ras in 1045 A.H. (1685 A.D.) 

Sab-Ras is an allegory depicting the dominant characteristic 
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has its spiritual message just like the Mantiq-ut-Tayr of Fariduddin 
Attar (a renowned mystic poet of Iran, died 1280 A.D.) or the’ 
Pilgrim's Progress of John Bunyan (1628-1678 A.D.). s 

These three allegorists differ in the treatment of their subjects. 
For example, Sab-Ras has thrills of romance, sublimity of love, 
and serenity of beauty, whereas Pilgrim's Progress is the sophisticated 
story of a.man of religion who overcomes his lust and passion 
for this material world and struggles for the attainment of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. Similarly, Mantiq-ut-Tayr is a mystical allegory 
representing the slow and arduous journey of the Sufi (Mystic) 
through all the trials and difficulties of the path which leads him 
to God. 


They agree in one thing at least, f.e. their heroes do not 
rest content unless they achieve their desired objects. 
- In comparison with the other two books Sab-Rab is less 
direct. Mullah Wajhi very often deviates from the main theme 
of the story and delivers sermons on Love, on War, on Wine, 
on the principles of Kingship, on Filial. duties, so on and so forth. . 
The sermons are moralising, no doubt, and sometimes very beautiful . 
to hear, too, but. they mar the continuity of the story. Fariduddin 
Attar, in his Mantiq-ut-Tayr, relates stories independent from the 
theme of his Mathnavi but these stories do not add to the perplexities 
of the readers, On the contrary they serve as relief scenes in a 
drama of conflict. ; i 

The language of the Filgrim’s Progress is up to date except 
for minor changes in the spelling of certain words and the meaning 
of a few idioms but the language in the Sab-Has differs widely 
from the modern Urdu in the usage of verbs, genders, pronouns, 
tenses, etc. The difference may lie in the fact that English is 
older in age than Modern Indian Languages. By the time, Pilgrim’s 
Progress was written, English was about a thousand years -old, 
whereas Urdu had completed hardly 300 years by the time Sab-Ras 
was written. 


HERE IS THE SYNOPSIS OF THE STORY 
AS CONTAINED IN SAB-RAS d 


In the land of Seisian there ruled a king whose name was 
Wisdom. He was a powerful and mighty ruler. Justice and peace 
prevailed all over his kingdom. Those who obeyed him won: honour 
„and respect in this world and attained eternal peace in the next. 
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He had a son whose namé was Heart. Love ruled in the Hast 
“and had a daughter whose name was Beauty. Heart was a prince 
of unique beauty. He surpassed any youth of his age in bravery. 
and intellect. He was a master archer. Wisdom made him his 
‘successor by bestowing upon him the kingdom of Body. The 
prince was a great lover of wine and music. One day while he 
was “taking wine, one of his. companions read out to him the 
-story of Elixir. 

On hearing the description of Elixir, the prince- fell in love 
with it. He dreamt: of it all the time and gave up eating and 
peared At last, Sight, one of his companions, took pity on him 
and started in quest of Elixir. On his way he passed through. & 
beautiful city.. The name of the city. was Prosperity and the King 
who ruled over it was called Honour. Sight presented himself 
before . Honour -and. sought his guidance in finding out the Fountain 
of Elixir. .Honour could not. give him any satisfactory reply. He 
however, told him the Elixir was nothing but a fictitious tale and 
. that the real Elixir meant the honour of man. Sight, much aggrieved . 
` at heart, proceeded on his jourrey. He carne across a lofty mountain. 
On enquiry he learnt that the name of the mountain was Austerity 
and that it was the abode of ‘an old ascetic whose name was 
Hypocrisy. Sight called on him and asked his favour in finding 
out the trace of Elixir. To the query of Sight, ‘Hypocrisy replied 
that there was no such thing as Hlixir on this earth, however, 
if there was any. it existed. in the Elysium only. .The reply 
could not .convince Sight whereupon he proceeded further. This - 
" time he came across a magnificent fort in which there lived a 
‘King whose name was Courage. The King gave him an encourag- 
ing reply. By way of guidance he told him that, beyond the 
Mountain of Causasus there was a city called Vision and in that 
particular city there was a garden named Cheek. The garden 
had a fountain named Mouth which contained. Elixir. Having 
given full particulars of Elixir, Courage gave him a letter ot inttoduo- 
: tion addressed to his brother, Stature. 

By the way he also pointed out to. Sight that the path leading 
to the city of Vision was fullof óbstacles. The governor of the city, 
he told Sight, was a ferocious giant. Rival being his name, he 
would not allow’ any stranger to step into the precincts of the city. 
With much difficulty Sight reached the City of Rival which was 
called the Land of the Dogs. The sentinels of the city bid him halt 
-and took him under custody. Now. they brought him to Rival. 
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Rival was ‘highly enraged at this unlawful intrusion and asked him 
how he dared enter into the town. Sight was a cunning man. ` He 
pretended himself to be a chemist who could turn baser metals into 
gold. On hearing the name of gold the mouth of*Rival watered. - 
He persuaded Sight to make gold for him. But Sight told him that 
there- were certain ingredients which were available only in the City 
of Vision. If he were permitted to go there he would find out those 
ingredients and prepare gold for Rival. By great dexterity Sight 
escaped his custody and proceeded towards the city of Vision. Haply 
Tress, one of the companions of Beauty, was also present in the 
Garden of Cheek. The very presence of Sight enraged her. With 
wrinkles on her brows she asked him who he was and why he had 
come. . With great humility Sight replied that he was an afflicted 
‘man and that he needed her compassion. Tress took pity on him 
and at the time of departure be.gave him ‘a curl of hairs from her 
tresses. The idea bebind giving the hairs to Sight was this that in 
case of any kind of distress the hairs might be exposed to the rays 
of the sun and she would be immediately present to help Sight. 
Having taken this curl of hair Sight departed.: Now he came 
across Glance who was the protector of the Garden of Cheek. Glance 
and Sight were brothers but the freak of fortune had separated them 
in their early childhood. Glance shuddered with anger when he saw 
a stranger in the garden. He rushed towards Sight and took him 
"under custody. Now he raised his sword to kill him but as he saw 
an armlet fastened round the arm of Sight he refrained fronr doing so. 
In their early. childhood their mother had them worn armlets studded 
with rubies so that they could be recognised as brothers. When they 
-saw rubies round each other's arm they recognised themselves to be 
brothers and having embraced each other they wept from brotherly 
affection. — [ut 
Sight narrated his story to his brother Glance. Glance took him 
to Beauty. Beauty had a beautiful precious ruby on which was 
engraved a beautiful figure. Beauty gave this ruby to Sight to find 
out as to whose future it might be. Sight explained to her that it 
was the figure of Heart. On hearing the name of Heart she at once 
fell in love with. him, Sight pointed out to Beauty that Heart had 
a great craving for Elixir and was going mad after it. Beauty could 
help them get the fountain of Elixir. Sight assured Beauty that - 
he would bring Heart to her if they were successful in getting Elixir. 
On the eve of the departure of Sight she ordered her slave, Fancy, 
to accompany Sight and gave them a ring of precious tone which 
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was used as a seal to Elixir: Sight and Fancy went together and 
having reached the city of Body they called on Heart. Fancy 
painted the picture of Beauty and showed it to Heart. On geeing 
the pieture Heart at once fell in love with Beauty. His infatuation for 
Beauty grew so strong that he determined that he would not eat and 
drink unless he achieved her. On the advice of Sight Heart decided to 
travel to the City of Vision. Superstition, the Prime Minister of 
Emperor Wisdom, became anxious to display bis loyalty to his Master. 
He whispered to the king that Sight who was away from the kingdom 
for sometime had now returned, not alone, but with a stranger, 
Fancy by name. He farther added that Sight and Fancy were 
persuading Heart to travel tothe City of Vision. Their departure, 
he pointed out to the king, might create chaos in the kingdom of 
Body. On the advice of his Prime Minister, Wisdom imprisoned 
both Sight and Fancy.. Heart had given away the ruby-studded ring 
to Sight which was sent, to him by Beauty as a token of her love. 
It was a magic ring. By putting this particular ring into one’s 
mouth one could see everybody without being seen by anybody. 
Sight put this ring into his mouth and escaped. from the prison. 
Now he proceeded to the City of Vision. After a short while he came 
into the city and entered thé Garden of Cheek where he found the 
Fountain of Elixir. On seeing Elixir he fell tempted to drink from 
it. He was just preparing to take a draught from the fountain while 
the ring slipped from the mouth and fell into the fountain where- 
upon the fountain disappeared from his sight. To add to his 
embarrassment, Rival, the protector of the garden, fastened him tight, 
took him’ to his house and put him ‘into prison. He lived in this 
distressed condition for sometime. One day in a great agony, he 
remembered the lock of hair which he had received from Tress. He 
put a few hairs on fire. No sooner had he done this than Tress 
. appeared and enquired of him about his distress. She freed him from 
imprisonment and guided him to the path that led to the Garden . 
of Cheek. 

After reaching the town of...... Vision, Sight called on Bani: 
Beauty was waiting anxiously for Tidings from Heart. When Sight 
narrated to her all that had happened she felt much aggrieved. 
She called upon Glance to accompany Sight and instructed both of 
them to bring Heart to her by. whatever means EBAY, could by forgery, 
cunningness or magic. 

Sight and Glance took some of f the most. experienced soldiers and 
marched’ to the. City of Body. On hearing the news of the flight of 
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Sight from prison, Wisdom had issued firmans to all the governors 
of the provinces within his jurisdiction to arrest Sight wherever they 
found him. He also issued an order to this effect to Repentance, the 
son of Hypocrisy, who lived in the hilly tract of Austerity. When 
Sight, and Glance reached the border of the dominion of Austerity, 
the sentinel of the fort informed Repentance that Sight and Glance 
were lying in ambush at the foot of the hill equipped with their army. 
The news inflamed Repentance. He ordered his army to march 
upon them. Sight and Glance fought bravely and crushed the army 
of Repentance. Having defeated Repentance they disguised them- 
selves as wandering fakirs and proceeded to the City of Peace where 
they met its ruler, Honour. The ruler was so much impressed by 
their way of life and adventure that he renounced his kingdom and 
became a wandering fakir like them. 

Repentance, thus defeated and humiliated, went to Wisdom and 
narrated history of misery and woe to him. The king released his 
son Heart from prison and gave him the details of the atrocities of 
Beauty. He explained. to him the pros and cons of the situation 
and persuaded him to defeat Beauty on the battle-field. Heart 
yielded to this persuasion thinking that if he won the battle he would 
also win Beauty. l l 

Accompanied by the commander-in-chief and the army of 
Wisdom, Heart proceeded to attack the Kingdom of Love. They had 
scarcely marched some distance when some of the companions of 
Heart brought the news that a few steps ahead there was a forest 
in which herds of deer roamed freely. The news tempted the prince 
for he thought that the forest would provide him with good games. 
He hastened his march and on seeing the abundance of. deer he 
began to chase them. But he could riot hunt them because 
they appeared in one moment and disappeared by the next moment. 
The prince ran after them at random. Ths were magic deer, 
not real ones, Glance had raised an army of deer to deceive Heart. 
On hearing the news that Heart had parted from his men in the 
pursuit of deer, Wisdom, out of fatherly affection, also marched to the 
same direction. .By magic Glance and Sight brought Heart near the 
City of Vision and informed Beauty of their splendid achievement. - - 

It was a happy news to Beauty. ` But this happiness was not 
unalloyed. It also brought some perplexity in its wake. Beauty and 
her companions began to’ponder over the ways and means to check the 
advance of the army of Wisdom. Beauty wrote out a letter to her 
father, Love, saying that she:had an obedient slave, -Fancy, who was 
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imprisoned by Wisdom..-She further pointed out that’ when. she 
demanded the release of her slave, Wisdom planned to attack the: 
Kingdom ‘of Love. The letter provoked the anger and ‘wrath of. 
Love. Love resolved that he would not.allow Wisdom to step on the 
soil of his country. see o o 

Love sent his valiant dd (rake KNA A, chief to face the 
army of Wisdom. When Wisdom saw the army of Love he became’ 
perplexed. He repented for his own follies as well as for the ‘mischief 
created by his son. The fight began. Glance attacked Wisdom and 
a combat took place between them. For some time -it became impos- 
sible for Wisdom to withstand. the attack of Glance. On the following 
day Stature launched a vigorous -attack, scattering the army of 
‘Wisdom. On the night of the third day of the battle Tress attacked: 
the sleeping soldiers of Wisdom and massacred thém. In the mean- 
time Breeze came and consoled Wisdom. By her constant attacks 
Breeze put Tress to flight and uprooted the army of Love. 

The news of defeat gave Beauty a shock of grief. “She consulted 
her companion, Mole, in this connection. Mole reminded her that . 
she (Beauty) had her twin in Caucasus. If she could bring lier twin 
somehow the matter would be solved in no time. Beauty replied that ` 
as her twin lived in the distant land of Caucasus how.she could call 
her. Mole disclosed to her that she had a grain of amber which could ` 
help them in this respect. She put the grain. of amber on fire 
and by the twinklé of eyes her twin appeared. The miracle astonished 
Beauty. She. embraced her twin and gave her an account of her 
woes and griefs. 'The twin told Beauty that strength of Wisdom 
was a myth.. She assured: her that Wisdom had no stamina to 
to resist her invasion. She parted with her Coquetry, Blandish- 
ment, Gracefulness, Elegance and sent them to the help of Compassion, 
the commander-in-chief of Love. Beauty had an expert archer who 
never missed his target. His name was Crescent. She sent him 
as an aid to the commander-in-chief.. The army of Love, thus 
re-enforced, grew mightier. Crescent penefraled into the army of 
Wisdom and reached the spot where Heart stood. Without fixing 
his target he. shot an arrow which wounded Heart. Heart fell 
unconscious from bis borse. Wisdom lost his courage.. Out of . 
sheer nervousness he forsook’ his army ant fled ibi from the 
battle-field. : ; 

Trumpets of victory and rejoicing bios in the camp of Love. 
Beauty bowed in prayer. to offer thanks for this hard:own-victory. 
As the servants.of Beauty: found Heart lonely they presented him 
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before Beauty. Tears stood in the eyes of Beauty when she found 
him in such a distressed condition. She scolded her own people 
for wounding Heart. Now she sent for her trusted nurse, Hlegance, 
related the story of her love affairs to her. Elegance advised her 
to be patient lest she should be defamed. She further added that 
in the Garden of Cheek there wasa Well known as the Well of 
Chin. It was built of gold and its water tasted sweet. Heart 
might be kept in this well for some time. Beauty acted up to 
the advice of her nurse and Heart was. imprisoned in the Well of 
Chin. 
Beauty could not bear the pangs of separation. She called 
Loyalty, one of- her companions, and - insisted on devising ways to 
meet Heart. Loyalty told her that in a certain part of the city 
there was a garden called the Garden of Friendship and in: the 
middle of the garden there was a balcony on which rested the 
Cloud of Blandishment which poured the Pearls of Elegance. The 
Balcony also contained two dark windows. After passing through 
these windows one could enjoy pleasure of being united in friendship. 
Beauty, with great humility, requested her to make this plan of 
success. In the meantime she ordered Tress to take Heart out of 
the Well of Chin. Tress did accordingly and took Heart out of 
the well. Loyalty began to talk to Heart in a pleasing manner. 
She told him that Beauty had imprisoned him in the well to save 
his life. She further impressed upon him how compassionate had 
Beauty been to him. She continued her pleasing talks. The sights in 
the garden gave him much pleasure. But he felt tired as imprisonment 
had caused fatigue to him. The breeze lulled bim to sleep. When 
Beauty was informed of the presence of Heart, the Garden, she 
immediately rushed to the spot. She found Heart fast asleep. His - 
face shone and in the midst of different kinds of flowers he-looked. 
lovelier, Beauty rubbed her eyes against his feet and took his head 
in her lap. In an emotion of love tears rolled down her cheek and fell 
on the cheeks of Heart. The drops of tears which thus fell on his 
check’ awakened him. from sleep. Heart felt as if a new spring had 
entered into the garden. To him the whole of. the garden seeined to 
be immersed in light. He kissed the feet of Beauty and both of them 
talked of their love for each other. 

Beauty told him that she was restless in his love and now she 
would find out ways to make their love successful. | 

By sun-set Loyalty and Elegance held a feast on the pien 


Sight, Fancy and Smile were also present on the fountain. Beauty 
3—206LP—XI 
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called Loyalty and through her she sent a message to Sight, Fancy and 
Smile. The thessage said that ail three of them should give Heart 
medicine of unconsciousness and Tress should bring Heart to the. 
- balcony in such a. way as nobody could see or know. They acted 
according to the instruction of Beauty. Tress brought Heart to the 
balcony. This picture became a part of her daily life. Heart was 
brought daily and they enjoyed the company of each other. 

This happy state of affair could not continue long. Rival had a 
daughter whose name was Jealous. She lived with Beauty. Apparently 
she was & friend but at heart she was an enemy of Beauty. Her enmity 
grew all the more intense when she found : Beauty going somewhere 
alone regularly. She began spying against her. One day she followed. 
Beauty stealthily; hid herself in a corner of the balcony, and detected: 
all the secrets of their affairs. One night Beauty went to the: City of 
Vision but could not return for certain reasons. Her absence provided 
an opportunity to Jealous to create mischief. Jealous knew something 
of ‘magic too. By magic she disguised herself as Beauty and ordered 
in the same way as did Beauty. Tress brought Heart unconscious to. 
the balcony. When Fancy woke up he was surprised to see that Heart 
was absent. He began to search for him. At last he went to the 
balcony where he found Jealous sleeping within ihe fold of Heart. 
He at once rushed to the City of Vision and stated to Beauty in details 
whatever he had seen. Beauty lost no time in coming back to her 
place.. She went direct .to the balcony and found Heart and Jealous 
sleeping together. 

She scolded Jealous in the most abusive terms. Jealous was 
overwhelmed with surprise. But she was shrewd enough to escape 
from the back. door. Heart too could not escape her sharp tongue. 
She charged him with unfaithfulness and betrayal. Consequently 
she asked Fancy, Sight and Smile to drive him away from the garden. 

Jealous went to her father, Rival, and reported to him bitterly 
of the romance of love between Beauty and Heart. He at once 
marched to the city of Vision, took Heart to the city of Dogs and’ 
imprisoned him in the Fort of Separation. Despair and gloom over- 
took Heart. ‘In loneliness he often thought why Beauty was so cruel 
to him. But there was no answer.to this query. ; 

A sudden change took place in the mind of Jealous. She repent- 
ed bitterly for the treachery she had committed. She wrote out 
a letter to Beauty to the effect that it was she who was res- 
ponsible for all these catastrophes and that the poor Heart was 
quite innocent, She further pointed out that she had disguised 
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herself as Beauty of which Heart -knew nothing. Heart was, 
the letter read, faithful to the marrow of his bone. To Beauty 
the letter was nothing short of a.bolt from the blue. She was 
Shocked deeply. Grief and repentance loomed large over her con- 
science. For a while she lost her power of discretion. With 
great efforts she regained herself and wrote to Heart of her 
love and regard to him. She tried to prove herself to be inno- 
cent and charged Jealous with forgery and jealousy. The letter 
was sent through Fancy to Heart. Heart went through the 
contents of the letter. The words pained him and he wept. In 
reply he wrote to Beauty that it was not she but Jealous who 
was responsible for creating this havoc and that he remained as 
true a lover as ever. 


Here comes the other side of the story. Having been defeated, 
Wisdom returned to the city of Body and from a sense of utter 
sbame and degradation, hid himself in a corner. Patience, the 
commander-in-chief of Wisdom, went to the city of Guidance 
and related his story of woes and miseries to Courage. 


Courage paused for a while and thought of the kindness which: 
Wisdom had done to him in the past. He realised that it was 
the opportune time to repay his. gratitude by helping Wisdom in 
getting out of the slough of misery and despair. 


With sword‘in hand and with an army behind, he marched 
to the city of Vision. During his journey he very often enquired 
people of the whereabouts of Heart and Wisdom. On his way 
he halted in the garden of Stature. Stature received him warmly 
and spoke highly of his faithfulness and devotion to Wisdom. He 
informed him that Heart was lying imprisoned in the Fort of 
Separation and that Wisdom was hiding himself in the city of Body. 
In a low tone he pointed out to Courage that Love was a mighty 
King. He would not yield to force and coercion. Not by war but by 
peace one could persuade him to do good to Heart and Wisdom, 
This piece of advice by Stature had a deep impression upon 
the heart of Courage. He abandoned his army and presented 
himself before Love. He eulogised him in exaggerated terms and 
waited for an opportunity to place his case before the King. At last 
the opportune moment came and he started pleading on behalf of 
"Wisdom and Heart. By mutual discussion it was decided : that. 
Wisdom be appointed Grand Vizier (Prime Minister) to Love and 
next to Love his would be the highest rank in the State. 
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Love ordered his Commander-in-chief, Compassion, io go to. 
the city of Body and bring Wisdom with due respect and honour. 
The Commander-in-chief executed the order and went to the eity of 
Body. There he called on Wisdom and requested him humbly to 
accompany to the Land of Love. He assured him that, in the King- 
dom of Love, he would get an exalted position and there his worries | 
and anxieties would vanish into the thin air. Wisdom fell into a 
reverie, analysing his present circumstances. Associates, Companions, 
Nobles of the Kingdom --- all had shun company. He was alone 
and a barren, ghastly future lay before him. However he yielded 
to the request of the Commander-in-chief and accompanied him. 
Both of them proceeded to the Kingdom of Love. Love received 
Wisdom warmly and treated him with honour. RS : 

Love, the King, told Wisdom that he would no more like to 
bother over the affairs of his Kingdom. It would please him very 
much if the affairs of the Kingdom were ee and controll? 
‘by Wisdom. Wisdom accepted this offer.. - i 

One day Love asked Courage to free Heart from Captivity. 
He further ordéred that the chains round the feet of Heart be removed 
-and put into the feet of Rival and that Jealous be imprisoned in such 
an unfamiliar place from where she -could not be released. The 
King's order was executed. Courage, after an arduous battle, released 
-Heart from the Fort of Separation- and brought him before Love. . 
. Love and Wisdom had a parlour in which it was decided that Beauty 
should be. married to Heart. The wedding ceremony was performed 
with great pomp and splendour befitting. a royal couple. 

One day Heart, Courage and Sight took wine and went to id 
Garden.of Cheek for à stroll. 

There they found the fountain of Chin. which contained Elixir. 
A saintly old man dressed in blue appeared near the fountain. 
This old man was none but Khizer (the immortal prophet who guides 
the travellers). ‘Courage told Heart that he should. kiss the feet of 
this saintly figure and take his blessings. Heart did accordingly. He 
sat close to Khizer, who, by mere demonstration of eyes, revealed to 
him the knowledge and secret of - Elixir. Heart and Beauty lived 
together to a ripe age. They prospered &nd had children, this book 
being their eldest child which is the Aristoile and Longman of its age. 
Man of knowledge and insight would ever hold it déar, 


PROF. BENOY KUMAR SARKAR'S IDEAS 
ON THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Miss INDIRA Sarkar 


To acquire perfect mastery over a subject, it is necessary to adopt 
diverse methods of study and the truths that are discovered with the 
help of these various methods of investigation have to be placed in a 
systematic order, their mutual relations and co-ordinations have to be 
explained and adjusted and their unity and harmony organised on a 
rational basis before they can constitute what is technically called a 

‘science’. 

Man has twofold characteristics. In the first place, he is ever- 
moving, ever-varying. In the second place; he is fixed and perma- 
nent, he does noti know change and motion. To grapple with this 
double nature of man, the scientist has to use a double machinery, 
the dynamic as well as the static. 

Thus human sciences are amendable to two methods of investiga- 
tion, viz., (1) the historical method, which deals with facts furnished 
by history, the record of changes and movements in civilisation ; 
and (2) the philosophical method, which exhibits the fixed and perma- 
nent characteristics of human life and civilisation, unities and 
“uniformities of ideals. Each method by itself leads only to partial 
and one-sided truths; so in the interest of the whole truth, we have 
to use both the methods. - 

The science of education like every other science has a twofold 
aspect. First, there is the positive or theoretical aspect aud secondly, 
there is the applied or practical. In the theoretical aspect, the 
nature, scope, ideals and means of education are discovered in the 
field of pedagogics. Investigations are: made in the principles and 
ideals underlying all educational systems of the world, in the causes 
of their variety and in their connection with literatures and other 
aspects of national life. The nature of the human mind, the laws 
of its growth and development, the instruments that help the process 
of its unfolding, the various stages of human life, the likes and dis- 
likes are studied carefully. 

In the practical aspect, pedagogics devises measures for the 
utilisation of the principles regarding the growth of civilisation and 
the development of man’s body and mind, in the practical interests 


- 
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of the individual’s strength and efficiency. It discovers methods and 
formulates rules, by which a people can be equipped in the struggle 
for existence. It advises man to see certain forces in the environ- 
ment and reject others, and use them accordi ng to certain methods, 
and thus helps forward his attempts, at self-culture and progress. 

Educationists suggest a method of teaching and learning subjects 
of study in the. most profitable and practicable way. They have a 
threefold function and, therefore, the science of education can bé 
divided into three distinct branches: . (1) system of education, (2) 
theory of education, and (8) art of education. - ; 

The first of these branches deals with the -varieties in the 
educational organisations of the world. The second: explains the 
origin of this variety by a philosophical discussion of the theory and 
nature of education and establishes the truth that educational institu- 
tions and policies must necessarily be diverse, because of the- diversity 
of the peoples in needs, temperaments and characteristics. The ‘third 
addresses itself to -the devising of Ways and means for the carrying 
out of the theory. . 

Thus in the first place, the scheme plans an educational organi- 
sation with all its paraphernalia, mechinery and apparatus. -Jn the 
second place, it foresees an organisation ‘suited - to Indian Tequire- 


.ments with arrangements for physical, mental and religious training, 


- the control and discipline of students, the -regulation of university 


life and io the third place it visualises a special n. ethod of teaching | 
which is likely to combine economy of time and Jabour with efficiency 
and pleasure. i ‘ 

A thorough change will have to be made in the art of education 


-that obtains currency in India in the interest of the comprehensive 


scheme of an altogether new method of teaching. To speak briefly, 
the method to be inaugurated is such as enables the student to proceed 
from the known to the unknown, according to various stages of the 
development of his manhood, and-confers ou him the pleasure of 
actively exercising his own powers of observation and experiment at 
every step. i 

: {he new method is calculated to enable the learner to enjoy the 
blessings of his intellectual gifts and constructive faculties as a human 
being and realise his position as a discoverer and creator. This 
method will make him appreciate his own orignal ways of thinking 
and perceive the individuality of his intellectual life, by introducing 
him. not only to the. truths to be learnt, but simultaneously also the 
methods and processes of discovering. them., And it arranges the 
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' subjects of study and topics for discussion, in such an order of sequence 
and co-existence as is suited to the growth of man’s mental faculties 
and the development of his powers of assimilation. This is the induc- 
tive method of teaching. = 


The duty of the teacher is not to force upon the students and 

make them memorise the truths that had been discovered by others. 
He has solely to guide and assist them like à pioneer in their attempts 
to obtain knowledge at first hand and discover truths i in their own 
ways. 
. Bat there is certainly a difference between a scientific discoverer 
and a learner. The former has nobody to guide hira but has to grope 
absolutely in the dark and has to undérgo many unnecessary and 
fruitless troubles. But the learner will be subjected to no such 
fruitless labour. There is for him the accumulated treasure of 
science and philosopny earned by the combined effors of different races 
and individuals ; anl there js his assistant, the teacher, who has in 
his possession the key that would unlock this treasury and is the 
master of its contents. The student need not discover over again 
the methods by which investigators have arrived at the truths, for they 
are all known to his guide, who is constantly watching his progress 
and helping him with suggestions in need, and so he can acquire easily - 
and in a short time what was achieved by the world in many genera- 
tions. There is little danger of a student's life being a total failure 
like the life of many learned scholars and scientific explorers. 


The study of a subject, in -accordance with the method of dis- 
covery, necessarily involves freedom and originality of thinking, fosters 
the spirit of enquiry and develops the capacity for self-exertion. 
Students brought up in this method will give unmistakable indica- 
tion of free-thinking, self-help, originality. and inquisitiveness. The 
exercise of brain at one’s own initiative quickens the intellect and 
rouses its powers ; since. exercise develops the faculties and the 
powers of the mind grow and develop when they. have to grapple 
with difficulties. | 


The induciive method proceeds from the individual to the general, 
from ..the particular -to the common, from the concrete to the- 
abstract. . By gradual steps the student will advance from simple 
to complex truths and from the. concrete facts to subtle ` and 
abstract generalisations or principles. This applies to the study.of 
History, Geography, Mental and Moral Sciences, Mathematics, 
Natural and Technical Sciences. : a 
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According to the inductive method of teaching, the student is 
placed before a thousand and one facts and phenomena of the mental : 
and physical worlds, when he studies literary and scientific sub- 
jects. Even so, in order to master the agricultural and industrial 
arts, the student has to familiarise himself with the process of. 
creating the various objects of human use, ‘he must needs observe 
the various. processes of agriculture and manufacture adopted in 
producing useful commodities. The theoretical book- knowledge is . 
not to be verified by ‘experiments in the laboratories and workshops. 
On the other hand, ‘the training in factories and laboratories ‘is: 
to occupy the first place in teaching and books can occupy a secondary 
place. k : 

~The study of languages is very important for an Indian student. 
He should learn his mother-tongue and then two vernaculars and 
two foreign languages as well. In order: to attain mastery over. 
the languages, he must adopt. the same mêthod by 5 which he learns 
his mother-tongue. A solitary ' word can hardly express an idea. 
A complete sense, a full thought is represented by a sentence. 
The sentence may be very short, it may consist of two words 
only, but it is the sentence that is the only vehicle of communi- 
cation and interchange of ideas. The sentence must, therefore, be - 
used as the unit of language and the student must try, from the - 
very beginning, to compose sentences in the language’ which he 
wants to learn. While practising to compose sentences, he should. 
learn how to avoid the errors and wrong uses as well as correct 
the mistakes committed by others. He should converse in the new 
language with those to-whom that is the mother-bongüe. The study 
of-grammay can be considered of secondary importance. | ; 

Mass education and female education, technical and commercial 
education, methods of teaching and education in research work, the 
training of teachers ani other problems connected with the great 
question of national education will occupy the foremost place in 
the minds of the people. In no distant future, the question of: 
education will assume momentous importance and engross the atten- 
tion of our scholars and public men. Our workers and thinkers 
and educated. men in general will more and more take upon 
themselves the responsibility of conducting the educational 
movement and will volunteer to be pillars . of various -educational 
institutions. 

According to. the new moral sense and novel standard of moral 
judgment that are gradually becoming parts of our national 
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consciousness, the highest form of patriotism and  philanthrophy 
will be displayed by him who devotes his whole life to the diffu- 
sion of learning and spread of education among ihe people. And 
these activities will control and govern all other movements in the 
country. The educational enthusiasm of the nation will grow wider 
and deeper and ultimately swallow up'all other propagandisms. 

Workers and organisers, in the interest of. India's regenera- 
tion, will consider their sole religion to be the foundation of such 
temples of learning as help forward the development of manhood 
of her teeming millions and choose to appreciate their highest self- 
realisation in applying themselves wholeheartedly and devoting their 
whole time and energy to the furtherance of this objects Idealists 
and self-sacrificing men will sincerely and earnestly flock, to the 
field of education, The diffusion of man-making culture is, in fact, 
soon going to be an all-absorbing aim, the life's mission of some 
of our best men, and to be exalted into a new form of sannyasa 
and penance in our social system. From among educators will come 
the sannyasis and missionaries of Young India. 


4—9661P—XI 


TO SHAKESPEARE 


(from Tagore’s ‘‘Balaka’’) 


Translated by PROF. KAMAL KRISHNA GHOSH 


O World-Poet !-— : 
ihe day when you first rose on the shores of the far-off sea, 
only one nook of England held you fast to her bosom 

. and took you to be her exclusive treasure. 
On your bright forehead a kiss she imprinted 
- and kept you for a while captive in the embrace 
of her. spreading, sylvan branches 
and for a while hid you behind her misty scarf, 
within the fairies’ sporting field— | 
gay with blooming woodland flowers, 
mantled over with thick grass 
and shimmering with dews. 


To the paean of the poetic Sun 
the island groves had not as yet awakened. 
Then, to the silent beckoning of the Eternal 
slowly, stage by stage, from century to century, 
up moved the refulgent glory _ 
from the lap of the distant horizon 
to the meridian sky !— 


And now at the very centre of all directions 
have you taken your seat, 
overflooding the heart of the world ; 
for, hark !—at the end of an epoch 
through the undulating branches 
of the coconut-groves by the Indian Ocean, 
the song of your triumph is ringing to-day. - 


A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, 
APASTAMBA AND MANU 


Dn. HrRAMBA CHATTERJEE 


SINS AND Priyascrrra 


The Rgvedic seers had a clear idea of sing and they are observed to 
pray, to gods like Varuna and Aditya for getting freed from the consequences 
of sin. Terms like durita, amhas, agas have been employed in this 
reference in the Vedas, In the Rgveda (II. 29. 1) prayer has been made to 
the Adityas so that they may ‘cast away sin from the perpetrator’. 
[gagat afer SU at Wem teaftarm] The Rgveda refers to 
the seven limits prescribed by wise man, violation of which causes sin to 
grow. [wee maaagquaramafaewg ara. Rv. x. 5. 6] 
The Taittiriya sarhhitā (II. 5. 12; V. 8. 12, 1-2), the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 8. 1. 1.) regarded murder of a Brahmana as the gravest of all sins. 
The Chandogya Upanisad (V. 10. 9) quotes a verse mentioning five types 
of sins: 

DN feret qui ia TUA 

AME Ba gafa wer, TAAL | 
In the Sūtra period we notice classification of sins and their enumerations. 
Into two categories sins have been divided by Apastamba (Ap. D. 5. 
1. 7. 91. 7-11 and Ap. D. S. 1. 7. 21. 12-18) as pataniya (those that cause 
loss of caste) and Aéucikara (those that cause impurity only) The 
Vasistha dharmasütra classifies them under three heads: enasvins, 
mahüp&takins and upapütakins (I, 19-23), ^ Baudh&yana Dharmasütra 
(II, 1) gives three c'asses of sins—Pataniya, Upapütaka and Asucikara, 
Katyayana is supposed to give five types: Mahap&pa, Atipüps, Pātaka, 
Prasangika and Upapataka (vide Mitaksar& on Yaj. III. 242). Vrddha 
Harita also makes mention of five kinds (1X. 215-216). Maximum number 
is mentioned by the Visnudharmasiitra (83, 8-5) as nine. 

For getting rid of the evil consequences of sins, expiations have been 
prescribed. The two terms ‘prayadécitta’ and ‘priyaécitti’ are as old as 
the Veda itself. (Tai. Sarhhita, II. I, 2.4—gqrarfeat a aaa ad 
gar qni fafatiugq—). Sabàra on Jaimini, XII. 8. 16 and XII. 8, 17 says 
about two types of Prayascittas— 


mafaa Ruaa  atfafstgwe nanena 
aatataaita atfatafafae TATA aa aarararaifa sum ag 
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as mära sp mê areca gga rfe q Aafaa ag 
agaa ma YAA afa gaaman nafaa 
aqad Tat aaea aainafearid ww fia 
SUR ure | mE 


The meaning of the term Priyasgcitta is this that praya means | sin 
while citta stands for atonement— 


uta; od fafafee fad aa fasinates | 
—Balambhatti on yal. T 206 
et wm ata au; umb fad faa sadi 0 00 000 
eutferaaeartera nrarfaraferfe suem i —Haradatta on 
Gautama, 22. 1 refers to as thé, opinion of Adgivas. 
In the Parasara-Mádhsva we find the following explanation of the, term : Dc 
maga aa fad afaa meld | 
Q EN 
WT Sr ay ANTARA war t. JE, 
misaada fad ange aq fan wats) mu udar aa 
aargereaa amas wd ur» dud maf | wd anfa 
Radai ur ‘aaa GEA fase sand; | 


—Paraéara-Madhava, -II, Past I. -P: 8 
Sayana in his commentary offers another interpretation : 
qa aa orf: wadata: ora: | fafeauatacre miki: | qqnam- 
fai fi Raman aging maam à 


—commentary on TAYANG 1 1.6.1 
The Pr&yaécittatattva (p. 467) has a different interpretation : UR Te 


aa Bratt: naaa faang mH «afa mafaa aaa- 
na «d saai afgaani od aadA maama ue: 
aaa saaa aq a RAR | 


The Mitaksara argues that the word prayascitta conventionally dotiotel 


a certain act or rite of the naimittika type intended for the destruction 
of sin : 


nra resrcanl maai Afaa aman SE | 
 —Mitükgarà on x TII, 220 


— 


PRAYASOITTA 


Manu opines about Prayaécitta that one incurs sin by performing 
condemned acts and by non-performance of the acts directed’ to be 
performed compulsorily by the sages: | 
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age fafed aa fafaa ware | 
nasia gag mafaa wu od M.S. 11, 44 


Performance of condemned acts consciously or unconsciously adds to 
one’s sins: 


sata: wa må nafari Agga: | 
RTARTA ETS gê NATA u M.S. 11. 45 


Sins incurred unconsciously may be done away with through study of the 
Vedas and those which are done consciously are fit to be expiated : 
qaaa: aa od gerere gafi | 
alaag we ater maA: verfequ: | M.S. 11. 46 
Manu has detailed discussion on the importance and utility of Prüyaécitta, 
and has stated in that connection that through performance of condemned 
deeds persons are born with defective limbs: 


ud afa aaa afenfear: | 
IGARA (Anaa t M.s. 11, 58 


Therefore expiation of sins is to be made at all cost. 


uftaaad feel mafare fases i 

frais aaiim aana d. M.S. 11. 54 
According to the seriousness and importance of crimes, the Patakas have 
been classified as Mahapatakas : 


AMSAT GUT si JAFAR: | 
LI = 
agia anang: "Wa e wg we M.S. 11. 55 
and Upapatakas—(in verse M.s. 11. 60-67), 


* Brahmahatya (killing of a Brahmin) refers to an. act which immediately or after some 
time resulís in causing loss of life directly without the intervention of any other cause 
—~‘yadvyiparasamantaramh kalantare vi kāraņāntaranirapekęah prünaviyogo bhavati ea 
br&hmenarh hatavaniti brahmaha’ —Mit. on Yaj. III. 227. 

According to Smavidhüne Br. 1, 7. b; Ah, Dh. Sü, 1, 9. 94. 6-0, Vas, 20-34: Manu XI 87 
Yàj I!I. 251 murder even of a Ksatriya or Vaigya, learned in the Vedas or initiated in the 
some sacrifice, amounts to Brahmahaty&. In tne Dipakelika commentary (on Yàj. IIT. 227). 
other Maháüp&takas have been prescribed for castes other than Brahmins : : 

‘Adandyadandanath yudhi palàyanam Ksatriasya. Manatulinytalvath Vaidyasya. 
Mathsavikrayanath brahmehatya brühmanigamanam Kapila dogdhap&narh Siidrasya’. 
Surapina—Manu (IX. 94) states that ‘Sura’ is of three kinds, one prepared from molasses, 
those prepared from flower and those from 'madhuka' flowers, Vijidneévara observes: 
"L'raivarpikünamutpaitiprabhrti paigtipratisedhah Brahmanasya tu mádyamütra nisedho- 
pyutpattiprabhftyeva, Kajenyavaisyayostu na kadacidapi gaudyadimadyapratisedhah. 
Siidrasya na surüpratigedho nêpi madyapratisedhah'.(on Yaj TII. 958). vide also Gautama 
Dh. Si II 25; Ap. Dh. Sii. 1. 5, 17-21; Visnu Dh. Sū. 22- 83-84- g 
Steya--Strietly it is used in connection with the theft of'br&hmane's gold of 16 maga, 
Mitaksari says—'Atah godaáamasüimakasuvarnapsrimitatemaharana eva mahapitakitvarh 
tannimitteth maranantikidiprayadcitiavidhinamh ca. Divitrüdimas&tmakahemabaranam tu 
Ksatriyadihemaharanavadupapatakameveti yuktam’. Mit. on Yaj ITT, 257. 
Interesting provisions are in Gautama Dh. Sa. 12. 95; Menu. VIII. 339; 341. ` 
Gurutalpagamana —(Sexuel intercourse with the wife of the goru). Guru in the primary 
sense refers to father (Manu II, 49; Yaj I. 34). Gautama by it means teacher UI. 56). 
Bhavadeva in his Prayaécitta prakarana (p. 80) means by the word Gurvaiigend, mother. 
—'Svamitrvacane eviyath gurvaiganaéabdah. In the Pr&yaécitiaviveka it is siated— 
Tasmát méatevyatirikteikidasagnrvahganigamanameva mahapatakemiti yujyate Devalava- 
canat’. (p 199.) 
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Gautama’s rules on Prayascitla are lengthy and numerous. It begins 
with the fourth chapter of the IIIrd Pragna and ends with the ninth 
chapter cf the same Pragna, It is covered by 184 sūtras. 

His first sūtra deals with the expiations of a murderer of Brabmin— 


Beal Taufan | G. D. S. III, 4.2 
Alternative suggestion : 
caf at atari a aiafafa wa faces ufaq i 
^— A. D. 8. I. 9. 25. 18 
Manu: melarat a afa? Graaf; | M.S. 11. 74 
ae at werd WATAN | G. D. S. III. 4. 8 
wei au afters nai qu wem wen TaTsafasa wat vna 
|. A. D. . 1. 9. 25. 12 
Manu: wai sent ar afgaat: |. Ms. 11. 74 
ef, Yajüavalkya: 
dma at eal erem TATANG i 
raa went af fawefa n 


qarana ae diang AWIT Fare ard sfaitq 
—— | G. D, S. HI. 4.4 


eure GGT EA ATATAT arakan TA wasi wata wen 
gat mamaa, arafa Wd ata aaam wm 
waana | BB IMG bs 
awa g eem ama: iaiia- 
mAT. | : . A. D. 8S. 1. 9. 24. 11 

l - HBTST STRSISIRT: wat eir as. aq V : 
Pat fa wei ase mias r M.S. 11. y3 
Baudhäyana, Apastamba. and - Manu only speak of. these austerities 

to be observed: fora period of twelve years, - 


UST STSSTHHTD ke | PO B.D. S.I. 1, 1.2 
grex anita after fas: s eds A. D. S. I. 9. 24. 20 


TES from previous page) 
Mahapatuliisartisarga—According to'Brhaspati ‘sathsarga’ may be of nine kinds : i 
Ekaśayyäsanam peiktibhandapekvannamigranam ; ; 
Yajanadhyapane yonis tathāca sahabhojanam ; 
Nevadha sankarah probo na kartavyodhamaih saha : 


^ (Quoted by. Apiata -Pr 1086) 


Paragara (XTI. 79) observes that sins may be transferred in any one of the four ways 
‘Asanassayanddyanat sambhagat sahabhojanat’. - 


Also uide-Pêra$ara (1. 95-96).-- The observations of Madhava may- be noted here : 


` AeBtyasti Kaliyuge sathsargadosibhavamabhipretya. sarheargaprayascittarh n&vyadhit, 
Ata eva simptyantare Ealan variyéndmenukramane sarhsargadogak päpegu ityuktam. 


(Parasara Madhava II, p..20 part II,] 
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AMET BIST VAT: ... d M.S. 11, 78 
usum tef qst | G. D. S. III. 4. 5 
qu Nam spem werd | A. D. S. I. 9, 24, 12 
ET WITA | A. D. S. I. 9. 24. 18 


WAHANA Aeq aigna giq) C. D.S. II. 4. 6 


Manu: fad; nafaareenfena fegt ata | 
ama fagi ma aad fa fafa u M.S. 


cf. Yajfiavalkya 
fagi qari q serit AANE i 


ATUT at afafaa atau G. D. S, III. 4.7 


wem ar nf: i G. D, S. IIT. 4. 8 
mu at gÈ mar maas aaar safe ufaxrétsuferer 

at qa) A. D, S. 1, 9. 24, 21 

qat naia at THAT ar | 

fare afafas ar utai Gagad à M.S. 11. 81 - 

ATAU HATS at aa: waq TAA | 

TAI ameta Tat MATA su M.S. 11. 80 

ssa rara AT | G. D. 8. TIT. 4. 9 

ATAS AAN i G. D. 8. III. 4. 10 

stra Madariaga at asia | B. D. S. I, 1.1.4 

SANA aagana sU | A. D, S. 1. 9, 24. 22 

da arada afar Mada aT | 

sifafafesafergit ar fagerfiagerfa ar i M.S. 11. 75 

fret at afazarat aga i 

aasaga waa ga | Dus M.S, 11. 88 

SITA | G. D. S. 8. 4, 12 

ATANG | B. D, 8. IL. 1, 1. 11 

se atfasta à G. D, B. 8. 4. 18 

wer easet seq | 

UAN Iaraaanaa p faq | M.S. 11. 88 


On the question of Brahmahatya, Manu has got further provisions: 
sqq aaah qz beret Wet ANG i m 
aagana faepe ferte 1 M.S. 11. 76 
asa efie aruna i 
ud ar NGATI we at auftapen | M.S, 11. 77 
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sfiga agata naa: TUA | a 

ater fearererfesrs Gem GA u M.S. 11. 78 ` 
maaan fate grated MANU att 

WA gage a Marsufsd <a i M.S, 11, 79 


These acts have also been equated with Brahmahatya— 
Sal Saad «Ted afew ge Wu | ; l 
mage feu sur AETA | M.S. 11, 89 
waisafaurassurfew uae | - A, D.B. 1. 9. 24.28 
Baudhayana concludes the topic with the remark that— 
THA AMT wert SAN wafer waar | 
wu fefe aw aaa fina | 
. afage wawa fa falaa 1 B. D. B. IL, 1.1.6 
Manu has identical opinion: i l 
gd fagfeafear uaran AK | l 
, WW aaa rafia faa n .  MS.11. 90 


aes 


Tn case of killing a Kgatriya— . 


UTA wg arf red auaina 9T SATA | 
G. D, 8, III. 4. 14 


-aa CC ne B, D. S. IL 1. 1.8 
afad wem ai ava Run ger) gaq) A.D. S. 1. 9. 24. 1 
GUN aeaa: fa ada MS. 11. 127 
-amaa arsed afaa Aaa S 
guerre at eure ufa: i - MS. 11. 128 
amaaan: weder WATE: | A. D. 8. 1.9, 24. 4 
Manu has got further directions in this connection: _ 
araar ferat AA spp ATA 
aqq yx arate agafa n  MS. 11129 


For slaughter of a Vaisya: 
a qp aatfrngotawara at cag GD. S. TIT. 4. 16 


fast Siret | B. D. 8. I. 1. 1,9 
wa Asa (no mention of time) | A. D. 8. 1. 9. 14. 2 
arasen (18 yr.) 1 . M.S. 11. 197 
daa atawi matra fette: | - 
TATA xb sue Tana NATA | M.S. 11. 180 
For Südra: 
38 dagan anaa M wed i G. D. S. III. 4. 16 


garai Wan | TT G, D. 8. HH. 4.17 
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aqui yew fara i ©. B.SD.8. IL 1.1. 10 
SS qe (no mention of time) i. ` A. D, 8, 1. 9, 24.8 
-vaa Ad equi TTT IET wd | 
-adaru arf qafen qp fup a M.S. 11. 181 
Expiations for killing a cow: ; SUNL 
qw dana b G. D. S. IIT, 4, 18 
" danganan (rg ) | A. D. 8. 1, 9. 26. 1 


SUTARYA MA ard arg füsq i 
maari que TS WAT Aa saa — M.S.11.109—11. 116 
Gautama discusses expiations in the killing of the animals in the sütras : 
G. D. 8. 8. 4. 19—8. 4. 22, 8. 4. 24 & 25. 
A- D. 8. 1, 9. 26, 2 and 1. 9. 26. 8. 
M. 8-11, 182—142, 


In case of Sanda it is different: 


TE VATA: TATA | G..D. S. III. 4. 28 
In case of corrupted brahmin lady : ca OF 
daara pereat ata | ..G. D. S. III, 4. 26 
Aann: yangan | DII 
wquiafa makah mêlang akar; ao M.s- 
In ease of a harlot— ; 
^ Sfura fafaa G. D. 8. LIT. 4. 27 
In case of obstacles created and killing i in the following cases: 
SCIES HSCHSNG | Daag | G. D, S. III, 4. 28 
For intercourse with other's wife :. 
$ yet (Brahmaearyam). . mE G. D. S, 8.4, 99 
If the party molested be wife of a érotriya: 
dif fase c G. D. 8. 8. 4, 80 
Forcible taking of goods should be followed by return of the same: 
ZUTA siqui: | c0 Q.D. 88.4.81 
anei wp THU | GD. 8.8.4. 82 
Conversation with persons of prohibitory a ; - 
. Ufafagarant ged i G. D... 8. 4. 88 
ATANG TUA TUNAN aay | l G. D. 8. 8. 4. 84 


Manu: SATAUN ATU MARTTA: | 
“Tat aai NGT fu aq Wi 
“For a woman transgressing her husband: 


A af gat fa gaa G. D.B. 8, 4. 35 


Ka DNRT P—XT 
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In csse of intercourse with a female other than human beitig : 


SATANG Mast EE a ah waste | 


G, D. 8, 8. 4. 86 
About drinking, Manu mentions three types of Suri as: 
AA Felt q ana) q farsi fafa ga à 
aia am ga a waat RER: M.S. 11. 95 
TU Å VARA WAT F RAJNA i | 
. Wu ANTUK Sarg ep aut füdq u M.S. 11, 96 


Gautama says about expiation on Burüpàna: 


YUTA Turpe: TUT wa: wen 


"Ap G. D, 8.8. 5. 1 
gu Halwa ai wq B. D. 8. II, 1. 1, 17 
gd Tan fest Aefa qui füstq i. 
aar aaa fred qur fafeurad: u . M.S. 11, 91 
Maaf at agni at | 
Tat Wd AT WIRD aT UU M.S, 11.92. - 


When it is done unconsciously : 
gami ura vigagi aTi anfaani amfi 
a REAS CATE | G. D. 8.8.5.2 
| WAT WA SRT wq gemere wa 
B. D. 8. II. 1. 1. 18 . 
| HUTT ST wade fuerat a «mfafir | 
GauAtugea ataga TAA | M.S, 11. 98 
Manu in this connection proceeds further to state that: i 


aata: amari aa id JUTR | 


ag area aa aaraa wf. M.S. 11.98 . 
BAZ ar daret Afa araerstq | ; 
“watêg Tana A Ken M. S. 11.97 

. WIL Had AWI AAAs wu i l | 

ae se area gaa Wo NGA OG M.S, 11. 98 


Gautama adds: 
TATA Fa muaa Nene wa G. D. B. II 5. 6 
ATMUY SET NAANA TAT | - 
maag fares ud urn agafa n M.S. i1. 150 
Other rules of Manu in this connection are: > 
amii Theat denta. gafa | | 
aaga nrarfeiafefa fafa: u M.S. 11, 147 
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"QU: AMAIA AAA | 


Were fala ule egf uar u M.s, 11, 148 

«TET Ta a ufext fafuag nfaca a 

setis diera: graft AITITA i M.S. 11. 149 

Baudhàyana: ` 

TUWA q A ure sm: uag firan: füsq 1 e 

wegaifavaa wed wu adan B. D. 8.1.1.1. 21 

HAYAT w unm i - Œ. D, S. HI. 5. 8 

-aaa arad gle "rs aagi: | 

atau: afad sa: YA ETAN u B. D. B. II 1 

qaa ma fpe gudu a | 

ya: deasa ad aut fasaa: n M.S. 11. 151 

aud Aga eel Aaaa aaa T | 

farà RNA ger ERAT 1 M.S. 11, 152 

yaa ew SA G. D. 8. 8. 5. 7 

UMA ure MATRA F | 

sug mura Qala i |^ MSH 

Crimes and punishment with reference to intercourse with Gurupatni: 

aa AFIA yaaa: gala | GD. 8.8.5.8 
@al at falaa | G. D. 8.3.5.9 

fas ar arena TUHAN 

aste frere sfera | - G, D. 8. 8. 5.10 

wa: BAA | «GD. 8. 8.5.11 

suam Alena wal! c B. D. 8. 2. 1. 1. 12 

«qu sque ur fani i B. D. 8. 2, 1. 1. 18 


fag a aani ufeararsaaratara efaar- 
NANING NGATUT wager faang i B: D. 8. 2. 1. 1. 14 


spent quet fest ufvsTerssTaTHTa 
«ferat eaaa fà asia i .. A, D. 8. 1. 9. 25. 1 





safaat at wal Rasa aang i A. D. 8.1. 9. 25.2 
- Tarulata awa gua | 
ad sedi fa waar a fafa 1 M.S. 11, 104 


a aT Raagmaa TT | 
ARA ouaaa Gutawa n M.S. 11. 105 . 
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When it is acted without distinct knowledge of the crime: 


. GE Mara at wa fase aa i | 
maaa eiwpHecHai ama: | M.S. 11. 106 
aati at Aaaa aaa RANo 
vasi qarar ar gademueped | M.S. 11. 107 
For merie 
agde eR mq rab geanta waa TATA aap eta at 
sm aaa saq qu aa nafa | : B. D. 8. II. 1. 1. 15 


HAAN Fas ail uaaa | 
aaa wife at TAA TATA | 
waa ur fan at a qaa fen festa | 


anraq agra Aaea fafeaatata a 
B. D. 8. 11. 1. 1. 16, 17 


- —— a 


ae Ai gama Usi TAT anaa aad 


ga re | A. D. 8. 1. 9, 25. 4 
nadjan: afa I A.D. 8. 1. 9. 25. 6 
af at nta 1 bu A, D.S. DOES 
APA AT AG sS | ! - ALD, 8.1. 9, 25, 7 
amada areata gagala | © | A D.S. 1.9, 25,8 
way Waqui atata . A.D. 8. 1. 9. 25. 9 


wa wat at Tat «ET cw NAT TATANAN | 
-agama aira wusa; SANTHA |: 


-gamana fasted ud fafa Naun dg II 
' A. D, S, 1. 9. 25, 10 


citet craraafanea a 
aaa eqq gaai uaaa afa n . M.S. 11. 100 
Weal quei Us TATANG A AA | ; 
ada gafi aa Adu arn. MESI 101 
-auaa GITA aay | ; 
“NGT GA «ig kah . M.S. 11, 102 


. Gautama equates the following crimes with. the crimes of intercourse 
with Gurupatni : 


wdteifredtarfirereraiiq «stat ufa a JATEA: 


20 G. D , 
c SR WS | G. D 


l 
.8. 8.5.1 
D. S. 3.5.18 
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For a married woman who has intercourse with a person of lower caste: 


. fi GTA feles fad warty) G. D.S. 8.5.14 
wat agia q maA [ gate à 


ai safer: «repere data qun feng —— M.S, 
For a male person with the identical offence: . Boc : 
gaid «rasa i ] ` ` G. D. 8. .8.5.15 
sat T | G.D.8. 8.5. 16 
A Brahmaoári baving intercourse with a woman is called Avakirni: 
NGANG fase fei qure aa | G.D. 8. 8.5.17 
A aware faagaarg na | B.D.S. 2.1.1.9 
a qeu TESTE | B.D.8. 2.1.1. 80 


TAAT fe fe urs ep aa | A.D. S. 1.9. 26. 8 
HAA end Va TATA fuse | vs 


eife ARANETA ATANG | hi M.S. 11,191 


Arad J«ERu JS UIS wg 

qat AAN are daun n M.S, 11.199 

Tanti q AIA aim "qai | 

umastaniaa asia feu e fefsr a M.S. 11.119 
vafa urs aft surfers | i X 

darma aaa UNTA | M.S. 11.198 


Against the verse of Manu (11. 128) already mentioned Gautama 
has anes following rule: 


aenga uftara Afsana: sm ety Az 


uq ATAT: | . ] G. D.S. 3.5.18 
This should be observed for a year: l 
dagata xq | MEE "^. G.D.S8, 8.5.19 


Vide in this connection rules of  Baudhêyana 2. 1. 1. 81—9. 1. 1, 84 
Gu ede uh sesta ferai B 
^ sgian ere uw ayaan c M.S. 11. 194 
For other rules of a Brahmaeári Gautama has the following rules: 
taa Wa UI atoatamiarcul TATARAN; 
afd at teret | ; G. D. S, 8.5.90 
gaiga mrs faeere ufi su aa i 
,  &.D. 8. 8.5.91 
ms safara muat Wa | G.D.8. 8.5.99 
MANAN ATER at a Aaa: a G. D.S. 8. 5, 28 
aaa) estet 1. G.D.B. 3.5.24 
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aaqa ST qaibus: WETAH G. D. S. 3.5.25 


O WANGAN Aa anre i 
armaa urg fra UTA qu: | 


azari aegis: | 
Exceptions for rule (G. D. S. 8. 5. 28): 


aagana ARSAN | 
But: l 
a Gy yay i 
The reason shown is: 
-a8 gares uaa gia mur qud 
WAAAY | 


G.D.S. 8.5, 26 
G.D, S. 8.5.97 
G. D.S. 8.5.98 


G.D. 5. 8.5.29 


G. D.B. 83.5.80 


G. D. 8. 9. 5. 81 


Intercourse with a woman of lower caste should be followed by expiation 


as directed in the lines: 


TANANA HTT! | 

AAA SIUM | 

SEMANA fatra: i 

TATANG asque fe | 

ta: fre sre da ummy uique wie i 


G.D. S. 8.6.82 
G. D.S, 8.5.88 
G.D. 5. 8.5. 84 


M.S. 


Gautama in the sixth chapter of his third Pragna deals with Rahasya 


pràyaécitta (offences committed secretly). He says: 


we TATA AAN GTA | 


G. D. 8, 8, 6.1 


qud aana, stenfearel ufafergue MANEH at | 


eanan yar ara anfad i 
HAGA FAI ATTA! 
ama qgan: vaa | 
RAAR SAANA fe | 
«dts i 


G. D, 8, 8.6.2 


M.S, 11, 258 


G.D. S. 3.6.3 


G. D.S. 3.6.4 
G. D. 8. 83.6.5 


uta at eid via fedenfaqala afiat efe 
KAGAN MAA enfer ad aid sitit arafa ASAH Aa 
serit qa spere quateraa: gi mafai a aaa; d 


(Other rules in this connection are: 


^G, D, 8. 8.0.6 


G. D. S. 8.6.7, 8.6.8, 8, 6. 9, 8. 6. 10 & 8. 6. 11.) 
Baudhiyana discusses Rahasya prayascitta in two chapters covering 


only eighteen sütras, (B. D. S. 4. 8. 8 and 4. 4. 4). 
begin the topic: E 


He thus proposes to 
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nafa acar Aran fatur: | Ex 

aaam garai iay ui uu 1 B.D.S. 4.8.1: 
Gautama in the eighth chapter of third Pragna discusses other relevant 
matters about Prayascitta, namely ‘Krechra’, ‘Atikrechra’,..In the 
ninth chapter (third Pragna) there is discussion on Candrayana, 


ANANTA | ; G. D. S. 8.9.1 
Bäudhāyana has the following special rules: U 
For telling lies: 

aenta ad uu. fus quereis Gear 

gara ggn i B. D. S, 1,10. 19. 19 


For a student who dies on duty for a teacher : 
qumqesiferde gada amiatq) B.D.S. I.1. 1.22 
ugar i B.D. S. II 1, 1. 23 
For one marrying a maiden of the same gotra : 
si pat Wauta uaa fum | 
WTA Sq AaB IANS afiat aay AA 
faasa gaxferasetfasranat sreurq i 


B.D.8. II 1.1.88 
‘For a younger brother marrying before the elder brother: 


ufefan: udar at aa aa i 

aa q ava af ANIRAA: d 

ufefaa: Raa erat aarfa aree i 

way Tata a fad gaaifa B.D. S. IL. 1. 1, 89 
By way of mentioning the Upapaitakas Baudhayana says : 

saaaraatta | ; B.D.S, TI. 1. Il. 4 


waah gladi gadaa ufaai a sem Raamt 
aada waah aaa aafeiicat gatau gai 
ser (gutter | B.D.S. IL1.1L. 5 
TT sig fem fafa daad B.D.S. ILIOLG 
Mention has been made of certain offences, which are inferior to the 
Upapátakas : f 
aagana | B.D.S. ILLILT: 
gaa franisnfearteea feat anaqa Wenn aa GI TARA 
ata ae ' qquit ate aai saatesusfa i "n 
B.D.S. IL 1.11.8 
Wut qp frat sea WISI sentaa fas seNe 
aza WESIq an asa wleme ved asaan afa 
aata: | - B.D.S. ILI.IL9 
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Baudhéyana then mentions expiations for selling prohibited animals: 
qamasi at aa, fuge at Qant afina 
aAa gaq. B.D.S. IL 1. H. 18 
“gara naman - B. D. S. “II, 1, II. 19: 
azi NARA os raman sf | | 
B.D.S. II. 1.11. 20 
TATANAN web c ps B.D.S. II/1.1IL 21 


agesang | c B. D. S. II 1. II, 22 
One falls from his position by coming in contact with a censured 
(patita) person : 


{aqa cif ufada HIS | l l 

MIAU ANÀATA g amareenfafe | B.D.S, I 1. 11,98 
For eating flesh of prohibited animals : 

SATATA wakes sup Ter eq TATA TAN | 

"Iq; UN gd Wu sfa niter a qm E: | 

| B.D, 8. IT, 1. IT. 24 

are mawal arai aaaf | | 

are ug g aration uia sfà ga a B.D S. I. 1. IL 25 
Different varieties of Krechraprayagcitta have in this connection been 
stated : 


magaan fan wrap wa arag: 

a UH: SEITE EISE: | | B.D.S. IL 1.1L 26 

TAWANAN aaea gaaq Asfan: | l 
B.D.S. IL 1, IL. 27 


sanak a ma | | B.D.8. IL 1.11.98 
; ae agiia. — B.D.S, ILL 11, 29 
GAN | o B. D.S. II. 1.11. 80 
URAGA WMIANAAGTTTATZ | B.D.8, IL 1, II/81 


Lo . o 

uae far Suauaasi aqaa D.D.S. IL 1. II. 82 
Baudhayana, in connection with the question of division of property, 
' diseusses again certain expiations for women of doubtful character, He 
first says that women should always be devoted to the well-being of the 
husband, (B. D.S. II, II. 8.48). Doing otherwise, she should observe 
"Erechra'. =. | 
TAMA THN l B. D.S. TI. II, 8.49 

In case the addiction is towards a person belonging to the class of Siidra:. 


qe regn sg i B.D. S. ILIL8.50. 
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Thus: fulés go on :. 


Safes nfesitel — B.D.S. IT. 10.3: 81 - 


gat ammetat dagat aged) B. D. S. Il. TI 8. 52 
'— q azaan za B.D.S. II. 11.8, 88 
TAMU TAY que: (. — B.D.S. ILIL8.54 


Baudhayana prescribes less punishment for intercourse with women 
like ‘Devadasis’, etc. 


AF ATUN A paa Gu: | 
dasafea at Haag t B. D. 8, IL I, 48 
Expiation in case of intercourse with prohibited women : 
aratai TAR BB TATA UAN nrafafa: i 
B.D.8. IL II 4. 12 
TAA TET ATTA: | © B.D.8, TE IL 18 


| Baudhayana diseusses again certain Papat of Prayagcitta in the beginning 
of the fourth Pragna. 


kaka qgan anag aa: mnà: vafa | 
B.D.S. IV.1.1.5 
aaa Ray TAN Vp | | 
aay wg aa mmama aqa B.D.S. IV. 1.1.6 
SRTESIISHIQATATEIHISÜDS aaa ayaga- 
ag TET Ya SSMS ETS SS HINTUZTHTS wea ü 
B. D- §; Ty. i. 1. 
pu amagadi uuum 


ERN ERU MUTA SICH | B.D.S: IV.1.1.9 
mangaia Arga qui ere NET 
EIST SIS UTM ATS ICI | B, D. S. IV.1.1.9 


bi wa aS daqa SIA SISSE muna mA | 
B. D. S; IV.1.1.11 
TT waag aataid ga amdana 
| | SEC EEN WURST WT] | B, D. 9. IV, 1. 1,10 


Baudhayana. mentions expiations for husband's: inability to attend his - 
wife after her menstrual course is over, 


agaat a Saag faerat TANG 
; (aranan ae naaa WA | B.D.S. IV, 1.1, 28 
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Some general statements have been made with reference to faking of 
food: : 


l mai d snae ELLE 
airaa aki mamang p B.D. S. IV ILILS 
yfafireiseaemTerererfa ga: ge v ; 


O o aAa udut: ngara faq B.D.S. IV. TI. IE 9 
“The detailed rules of Abakirni have been given in the Baudhayana 
Dharmasütra (IV. IT, TI. 10-11), 
Rules have again been laid down in cases in which a person thinks 
himself impure: 
diga vs wea maagaas: | 
a wean fafa aama arang nged 1. 
B.D. S, IV. II. II. 12 
It has further been stated that: | : 
af asarentanfafaminay eae aa aarsfrafaqaaafe 
Qs DE £x - - i "e 
aiya ar agati wo tates afgal fana 
waar uafa i B. D. S. IV. II. IT. 18 
amamangun eRe a nafi) 
 wfümensfü a aafin q gres N 
B.D.S. IV. IIL II 14 
face qroudug Grudadaran | 
muma daa fa; udquewu B.D.S. IV. II, TI. 15 
In this connection, Manu's opinion has been cited alternatively : 
spur us quuni B.D.S. IV. I. IL 15 
In two subsequent chapters (B. D. S. IV. III. III, and IV. IV. IV) 
Baudhayana has discussed the question Of Rahasya prayascitta. , 
Besides those cases, where similarity has been noticed, Apastamba ‘has 
certain special rules., He says: 


ge wem Afad sr TATAHAN e — 

(wwe egre: ufa) d |. A. D. S. I. 9. 24. 24 

anfa à vanfafias | |. A D. 8. I. 9. 24. 26 
Prayaécitta like that of Sidra has been prescribed in cases ; 

arem awawrat danang arakan 

Waa WAAR | 'A. D. 8. I. 9. 25, 14 

waraguna Saut mAT | (0 ADSS. 1,9. 26,2 


In case of use of harsh words : 


evene! ur ariaren 
coo AD, S.L 9. 26, 8 
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For Sidra: ` 4 
NGA GET TAAT | A. D. 8. I. 9, 26.4 
Equally for women: l " | 
rai Ban | | A. D. 8. I. 9, 26. 5 
l Special provisions : 
- Srenfesred mámy rnm fafaa | 


A. D. 8.1.9. 26, 6 

qadagan a anaana e deaur erat a tafea- 

MA a Aaa afuaaga manafkrakaya asap 

srana uan anaa: A. D. 8. I. 9.26, 7 

faamamafa... A. D. 8, I, 9. 26, 10 
dagaa Ra aderit ard Tapa ata ustqusmrt 

arara Ararat at rarai wp) A.D. S. I 9. 26, 11 


uan af ka walin Sah enfer sam: | 
A. D. S. I. 9. 26, 12 
Besides the cases of agreements which have been pointed ouf in connection 
with the study of Prayagcitta, we may here note some such additional 
information as furnished by Manu in the eleventh chapter of his text 
(Manusarhhita). 
The following cases have been aa with the crime of killing a 
Brahmin : 


agaa TATA UH q up] | 

TANGAN TATA AT 1 M. S. 11, 56 
Of equal position with drinking of wine are the following: 

amwa Safer Azar quw | 

alaaa fea: gaaaf wa u M. S. 11. 67 


In the category of stealing of gold fall : 
- faune TUMA d 


qaaa TATA wa M. 8. 11. 58 
The followi TEMAN — 

tata: epe gateway q | 

FS yaa a Sy yaaah fag: u M. 8, 11. 59 


The list of Upapätakas have been given in the verses beginning with : 
MATASAN AT naana: | 
Juna: MNAR: gaw Wd M. 8. 11. 60 
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ang TANGINE in: 
agaran ee | 
MGG awi Matang O M.S. 167 
Any offence of this type causes one to fall from his caste: |. 
aata Come COT Kn ra AA 0 0 
Stara Sart dfi fadat war I M. 8. 11. 68 
One is regarded ag of mixed caste by incurring the following. érimie: . 
-gadaian aana 00000 iOS 
aga sid MANTAN T i M. 8. 11. 69 
The following aré called surda UTAH |. : 
ffe warata af quasi 
-maaa Bangawan a waga © M. 8. 11.70 
In the list of WI utai are included the following : l 
aana TATANAN | Ea 
PALININ ANAA I - | O,M.8. nom 
For an offence of Brahmavadha, the expiations have bean mentioned, 
Manu has got, special provisions like this : 


garai afa mratani | IH 
wa at Naaa ae at aR... M. S. 11. 77 
gay agata nada: eerta | l 
wüer fraarerciea quur GRAAN- o- M. S. 11. 78 
aaan raag arated MANU aT | 
STAR saga ay Aaaa faa: ne o M S. 11. 79 
"eu ATM Baad TAN ^ ube 
aa war ARN aaa gafa gc ^. MB, 11.84 | 


The following have been equated with Brahmahatya— 
Sar arzi aed naaa ga aa 
aaga fed wur a ENGETA w 'M. 8. 11, 89 


` Mánu's provisions for Suus of Upapatakas arising ‘out ‘of melting n of 
cows begin with— m 


surang aa aaa aq o, Ze 
MAAN FRE MS gala Ga. dee N . M. 8. 11. 109 
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&nd end in: 
TAA afam "Tg aa G4 u 
a Meta und fafaatssiutefa 1. M. S. 11. 116 
aimem na TAT TAA | 
afama aaa aiad fact u M. S. 11. 117 


Other persons failing under the categories of ‘upapatakis’, except those 
who are to observe ‘Avakirni’ are directed to follow this: 


Wada ad gauan Fes à 
wana xw aware ary 7 M. S, 11. 118 
For jatibhrarhsakara pataka— . 
MAAA aud marrerafireerat | | 
"qp ara aap UrsTqeraferemuT | M.S. 11. 126 
For other patakas— | : : 2 
aguang are MANGAN 
aada am ete ÂT . M. 8, 11, 126 
For killing animals: ; 
MARN CAT WF WES T | 
ELE ECL ECC | M. 8. 11. 182 


wq; fafana at sri arret aq | 
sagala gat at Gai assed sin. M.S. 11. 188 


Details of expiations for killing other animals appear in verses from 134— 
188 and 140—142, 
For killing an unchaste woman: 


| PANANTANG TAL RE | , 
agaf atai mêdamakaan s © M. 8. 11. 189 
Hor uprooting and destroying trees and- creepers": 


RATAR SAU RZA IUIS] |; 


gaada gara Wai qos MB. 11,148 

AAAA WETAN SATAY BN 2 

wayana wena festen N M. f, 11, 144 
: aeaa Rai Starare ep TA E 


gata anaa ene Vatt: d M. 8, 11, 145: 

Tn connection with expiations for drinking of wine, Manu says: ; 
warfa a murai Tan Arafa fee. 

ATARIAN  MA TAA o o n MSU. 164 
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fas ausetierai TAN; ATER | 


ma HAYO Raag | M.S. 11. 155-156 

aegagi gE AT TAT 

ATAUN avery, falaq | M.S, 11.157 
160-161 


For a Brahmacari: 


arfaatag As Naaa fas | 


a Neg gares tes aq u M.S. 11.158 
AWAIT qu exrtarengutu RUFA | 
* Hal Hr Grup, AAT anq u M.S. 11,159 


In cases of stealing: 
yara nA Har MARAR: | 


aaant? aap, tea fama u M.S. 11.168 


(Other verses in this connection are: M.S, 11.164-160.) 
Expiations for ‘Agamyigamana’ : 


quawad gated: faa eu | 


AY YAS a wig GATI q N M.S. 11.171 
jane at aft adat agta | 
mga agga em STET | M.S, 11,172 


(Other verses are: M.S. 11.174, 176.) 
Manu states that contact with fallen man should be expiated in the 
following way : 


daqaty vafa uaaa were | 


aaa ATA J NENIAN d M.S, 11,81 
A Aa ufadstut deat afa area: | 
a ada ad gala aqida fanaa n M.S. 11.182 


Manu then gives particulars about the observances of the relations 
of the fallen persons: M.S. 11.188-11-188. 
The same form of expiation should be followed in case of women also: 


qala fafi gång Afaqa ufeemefu i 

Wuraurs sag aaga uen n M.S. 11,189 
Prājāpatya has been prescribed in case of transgression ofthe limits of 
Upanayana : 

Shut fasai aN aaa anfafa à 


aterert NA aE anagara u M.S. 11.192 
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Manu concludes his chapter with the remark: 


AMORA UTA | 
niaaa urug aR nama 1 MB, 11.210 


Manu discusses the nature of Prajapatya (11. 212), Santapana (11.213), 
Atikreehra (11.214), Tapta krechra (11. 215), Krechra (11, 216), and 
different types of Candrayana (11. 217—221). 

He adds: ` 


eA A ATAS AAIRA T | 

quaga TUT «rest rufa | M.S. 11.228 
wer ord fe aan amq uug nga | 

Aa gat yaffa aan qaa aan M.S. 11.281 
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FISCAL POLICY AND.ECONOMIC.GROWTH : 
A CROSS-SECTION STUDY 


ARUN Kumar GHOSH 
Department of Economics, University of Calcutta 


[I. Introduction: a study of fiscal policy in relation to growth- 
problem, without reference to problem of stability.- IT, Fiscal 
policy and ‘optimum’ developmental outlay. III... Fiscal policy 
and publie developmental investment. IV, Fiscal policy and private 
developmental investment: (a) fiscal experiditure-measures. ] 


- . ww 


I 


The problem of instability in the advanced, investment-dominated 
or indusirial economies has been one ofi levels of employment of 
available capital resources or the rate of utilisation of existing stock 
of productive capital equipment, Economie growth, ou the other hand, 
implies expansion of capital or productive capacity under conditions, 
generally, of full employment, i.e. the expansion of full-employment or 
full-capacity -ouiput-level, The under-developed economies possess 
meagre capital resources which are generally fully employed. While in : 
an advanced economy the problem of growth is closely linked up with 
the basic problem of maintenance of full employment—because there 
the spontanéous growth-trend is high but only cyclical and other forms 
of deviations from the trend take place centering around the degree of 
utilisation of aggregate capital-stock—, in an under-developed economy 
the growth-problem has no basic dependence on the full-employment 
problem, and the growth-trend itself has to be upgraded under con- 
ditions of full employment in general.* Thus, the problem of economic 
stability is: how to attain the full-capacity output-level, whereas that 
of economic growth is: how to raise the full-capacity output-level. 
The solution of the former has been the basic policy-objective in an 
advanced economy, whereas the solution of the latter confronts an 
under-developed economy. 


: The high absolute level of the growth-trend of an advanced 
economy has generally been the resultant of spontaneous (private) — 
* Tn the advanced economy, labour employment/unemployment is directly related 


to and caused by capital employment/unemployment; it is nof 80 in the under-developed 
economy. 
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investment decisions and activities. In the absence of such sponta- 
neous factors of economic growth, in most of the under-developed 
economies, the low spontaneous growih-trend has to be deliberately 
"upgraded through greater developmental expenditure undertaken by 
fiscal authorities directly and/or by private enterprise, the latter 
directly or indirectly being stimulated by fiecal authorities. On the other 
hand, the need for ‘contrived’ growth in the advanced economy 18 
observable in context of a spectre of stagnation, i.e. when the economy 
fails to maintain its past growth-rates. While in an advanced economy, 
deflationary tendencies and tendencies of stagnation are caused by non- 
realisation of required large investment-aggregates and high 'equili- 
brium growth-rates’ that are entailed by large spontaneous savings- 
ratio, in the less-developed economy pressures of investment- and 
consumption-demand on low national income and saving often generate 
inflationary instability (particularly when the elasticity of output is 
low). So, the latter economy is io channel, consciously, more and 
more of its available resources into expenditures that contribute to 
productivity, via an improved investment-distribution or -allocation, 
a decrease in aggregate consumption, and an inflow of foreign capital. 
In the under-developed economy, the spontaneous full-capacity 
growth-rate is quite low on account of a small savings/income ratio and 
output/investment ratio, and inadequate investment,—which, in turn, 
are determined by meagre per capita income, consumption of a large 
portion of income, and misdirected investment. With low national 
and per capita income, a wide range of income-inequality results in 
savings, though inadequate, being concentrated in a few hands which 
are wasted upon unproductive outlays, hoarding and transfer.’ 

This paper exclusively studies the impact of fiscal policy on the 
contrivance of growth of an under-developed economy under alternative 
institutional assumptions of the collectivistic, mixed and private. 
enterprise systems. The fiscal problems of eliminating the possible 
(inflationary or deflationary, cyclical or otherwise) instabilities around 
the new, upgraded growth-trend, remain outside the scope of the 
present paper.” 

| Chronic inflation in less-developed economy encourages inessential investment, 
consumption and hoarding; inflationary price-movements make urpreductive investments 
more profitable against the more productive ones, and cauee flight from savings and rise in 
consumption; hoarding in particular forms provides hedge against inflation, The tranefer- 
problem in less-developed economy has been. caused by outflow of huge profits of large-scale 
alien aud domestic firms and individuals into the foreign balance—a form of capigal-mis- 


direction since the profits are not productively invested within the economy—, occasionally 
being the consequence of secular inflation. | z 


. * Vide Calcutta Review, January, 1959, A. K. Ghosh, “Fiscal Problem of Growth 
with Stability", pp. 21-56, which deals with some of such problems. i 
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Fiscal policy attempts at elevating the growth-trend through direct | 


expansion of public expenditure ; transference or sale of investments 
created through direct public expenditure to private. bands (at full, 
partial or no price—the last two involving fiscal subsidy to private 
enterprise) after an initial period of coustruction and entrepreneur- 
ship ; public financing of expanding private investment expenditures 
through methods -of fiscal subsidy, loan and participation, -ou the one 


hand, and a host of other para-fiscal devices aiming. at stimulation 


of private enterprise and investment, on the other; and,- lastly, 
through a system of discriminatory taxation favouring some types 
of. economic activities while discouraging. others. The net effect of 
all these may -be either an expansion of fiscal (developmental) 
expenditure, or fiscal stimulation of private (developmental) expendi- 
ture, or both, under the respective institutional assumptions men- 
tioned earlier. In a collectivistic. system, increased public expendi. 
ture and particular types of tax-discrimination constitute relevant fiscal 
policy for growth. In a mixed economy, all the mentioned fiscal 
devices are relevant in their different permutations and combinations. 
In a private-enterprise system, on the other hand, public financing 
and stimulation. of private investm3nt by taxes, certain types of 
fiscal expenditure (like subsidies), etc., constitute together the rele- 
vant fiscal policy for growth. However, in any of these systems, 
the. methods dud sources of financing developmental expenditures 
determine whether fiscally-contrived . economic growth is accompanied 
by stability (of prices and/or balance of payments) or not. . _ 

The low spontaneous growth-trend of ths under-developed 
economy serves the purpose of a ‘standard of reference’ used in 
fiscal attempts at deliberate upgrading of the trend to higher 
levels ; in that process, fiscal policy encourages, directly or indirectly, 
a more or less pre-assigned ‘optimum’ volume and composition of 
investment over time and at particular moments of time. - Invest- 
ménís in the context of economic growth have dual characteristic 
in. that they are national-income components (strategic via “the 
Multiplier) and at the same time, they add to total real: capital- 
stock which raise productive capacity thereby accelerating the pace 
of future income generation.? Growth-rate is jointly determined by 

2 This dual aspect of investment hag been ably presented by Domar in growth- 
context of an ‘advanced’ economy (Vide Econometrica, April, 1046, Evsey D. Domar 


E“Capital Expansion, Rate of Growth, and Employment", pp. 187-47; ani American 
Economic Review, March, 1947, E. D. Domar “Expansion and Employment”, pp..84-33; 
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the proportion of income saved and the average capital-productivity. 
With different savings-ratios and capital-productivity coefficients, 
different possible growth-raies may be realised, and so, corresponding 
to any particular fruition-rate of capital formation there emerges a 
determinate income-growth trend. But even if that particular growth- 
trend exhibits continuous and stabla income expansion, that does 
not necessarily become the ‘optimum’ path of economic growth. 
“Because, more than one such income-trend are conceivable in reality 
according to various planned resource allocations. Such an ‘optimum’ 
can only be determined by several economic and non-economic consi- 
derations that enter into policy-making. 


However, appropriate fiscal policy for growth is conditioned by 
the tax system and the public-expenditure pattern of the economy | 
appraised from the view-point of bringing forth an optimum volume 
and composition of investment-flows, directly or indirectly. Increased 
attention to composition of fiscal expenditures and taxes, that 
discriminate between forms of economic activities, particularly invest- 
ments, constitutes a major break-away of the growth-orientated fiscal 
policy from the one whose main concern has traditionally been the 
preservation of stability of an (advanced) economy through an almost 
exclusive control of the aggregate volume of investment or manipulation - 
of the aggregate size of the fiscal budget (the net result of the overall 
budget—its deficit or surplus), ?.e. the aggregative contra-cyclical fiscal 
policy evolved since the mid-1930's. 


bóth the articles are included in E. D. Dem ar : Essays in the Theory of Economic Growth, 
1957). Keynes conceivel of investment as an income-generating factor in his short-period 
&ualysis of deflationary deviation of an advanced economy from its spontaneous growth- 
trend. Domar, on the other hand, in studying growth as a long-run phenomenon, 
legitimately considered increase in stock of capital equipment or productive capacity, 
as an additional aspect of investment. But Domar was thinking of growth-problem of an 
already ‘advanced’ deflation-sensitive economy, which fact, although allowed him to draw 
realistic (policy) implications from additional investment for growth of an advanced economy 
—the concern over presence of additional ‘capacity’ in a state of unemployment due to 
cyclical and/or secular deficiency of effective demand, and how to eliminate that ‘excess 
capacity’—yet made tbe (policy) implications rather unrealistic for growth-cum-stability 
problems of an under-developed economy, "In the latter, unemployment of capita], gene- 
rally, is not the problem ; lack of growth of capacity is the problem, 


Although he states in the 1946 Essay that ‘Employment is a function of the 
ratio of nations] income to productive capacity”, and that ‘this does not allow us to 
separate unused capacity into idle machines (capital) end idle men (labour) ; depending 
upon the circumstances ‘the same ratio of income to capacity may yield different frac- 
tions of the labour force employed’’ (Essays, pp. 70-82), and in the 1947 Essey that 
“the fraction of labour foree employed is a function of the ratio between national 
income and productive capacity—-when productive capacity is defined as the total output 
of the economy at what ie called full employment (with due allowance for frictional and 
seasonal unemployment‘, when other things are given." (Essays, pp. 83-108), yet through- 
out the two Essays Domar maintains that excess plant-capacity is of prime concern, that 
"unemployed capital is extremely important". ‘’As soon as investment comes in, growth 
cannot be left out, becanse for an individual firm investment may mean more capital 
and less labour, but for economy as a whole (as @ general case) investment means more 
capital and not less labour.” (Ibid,). 
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Analysis of economie growth-process that runs exclusively in 
aggregative terms assumes either a fixed or virtually unchanging 
investment-composition over long period or an already realised 
(optimum) investment-composition which, ew. definitione, cannot gubs- 
tantially be improved upon. Such assumptions do not tally with the 
actuality of an under-developed economy. The almost exclusive 
pre-occupation of fiscal policy with investment-aggregates may, perhaps, 
be proper in the contexts of cyclical fluctuations of the advanced, 
industrial economies. Because, there, aggregate investment is a very 
important determinant of national income and employment; the 
changes in investment-composition do not matter much since it is 
already a more or less optimum composition. In a high-income 
economy suffering from chronic and cyclical deflationary instability, 
total investment ‘(in particular, the fiscal contribution to it) is a 
.. strategic, income-generating factor through its Multiplier-effect. This 
is one of the two mentioned basic features of capital investment that is 
much stressed in. the context of growth of an advanced economy. 
(Even when. the composition of such expenditure is relevant, it ig 
because of a particular composition maximising the total Multiplier- 
effect.) Such is not the case in an under-developed.economy. Broadly 
speaking, in the latter, the level of output determines investment-level, 
whereas, in the former, the investment-level determines output, at 
any given moment. 

However, particularly i in the context of growth, eer on invest- 
ment as an income- and employment-creating factor should not lead 
to a general neglect of what ultimately lies behind. investment-activity. 
Obsession with policy-analysis of the advanced, industrial or investment- 
dominated economies, may result in the macro-economic features of 
growth often over-stressed to the neglect of micro-analysis which is 
more relevant in the case of the under-developed economy. Thus, for 
instance, in. most of thef ormalised, theoretical growth-models where | 
cyclical fluctuations have been treated as deviations or oscilla- 
tions around a line of steady growth, the main assumptions have 
been made, implicitly or explicitly, of the salient features of the - 
advanced economy, with consequent derivation of "policy-implications 
that have the same old objective of maintaining full employment of 
capital-stock or plant-capacity primarily in view, via sustenance of 
aggregate (or investment) demand, which is expected to result in spon- 
taneous economic growth through elimination of stagnation-possi- 
bilities emanating from business cycles, etc. These growth-models 
emphasise the macro-economic features almost exclusively, thereby 
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becoming more or less unrealistic from view-point of policy-derivation 

for the less-developed economy having certain fundamentally different 
characteristic features. In the policy-models nientioned, the concern 

has gènerally been the maintenance of sustained ‘full-employment’ 

-im a spontaneously progressing advanced economy but for lapses 
from ‘full employment’. Thus, the short-run policies for main-. 
tenance of stability of the employment-aggregate become much more 

important, which have only- the long-run derivative implications for: 
economic growth. Thus: “If we can avoid great instability via 

the generally agreed upon fiscal and, monetary policies, the degree 

of uncertainty associated with (private). investment decisions will 
be substantially reducéd and the aggregate rate of investment- 
growth will probably be higher.” (Italics ours.) The ‘fiscal and 
monetary policies" mentioned hére have, behind them, a tacit accep: 

tence of thé problems posed’ by the Keynesian short-run full-employment 

analysis, which are the problems of the advanced economy, unduly 
juxtaposed into the long-period growth-problem, without, however, 

introducing the essential feature of the latter, 5.6. the problenr of growth 

of productive capacity due to capital formation, into the concept of 

fiscally-stimulated: or -created investment. That is, perhaps, on the: 
plausible assumption that when full employment is ensured in 
the advanced:.economy, adequate growth- of productive capacity 

becomes a spontaneous result of -the economy without  necessita- 
ting -intervention of fiscal authorities. But this does not shed 

much light on the nature of growth-problem and‘ the required fiscal: . 
monetary policies in a less-developed economy. 

According to Hicks‘, for example, given a certain potential 
growth-rate—the rate which- could be attained if investment were 
maintained at levels appropriate to full employment, and which is the: 
compound- effect of growth-rate of technique, partly dependent on 
investment, and population-growth—, fiscal policy can ensuré economic 
growth at that rate by raising non-productive (fiscal) expenditure 
(the so-called. ‘autonomous investments’ which like pyrainid-build- 
ing, absorbs savings without adding to productive capacity) through: 
a growing ‘overall’ fiscal deficit or shrinking ‘overall’ fisca} - 
surplus. But it is only: when: chronic deflation dnd a high ratio of 


$: American Economic Review, May, 1951. Frank E, Norton Jr.,“Cepital Theory 
and. Progressive” Equilibrium". Of course, Norton. admits: “Our understanding of the 
determinants of aggregate demand has been greatly improved. So, also, of economic 
policies, when aggregate demand becomes temporarily deficient or excessive. But agreement 
becomes much more constrained when long-run considerations are involved. Hence, 
generally-accepted: short-run: policies: may: be incompatible with the achievement: of long-run 

jectives."' . > : : 2E 

is E J. R, Hicks : A-Contribution to the Theory-of Trade Cycles. - 
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unused plant-capacity to total capital is assumed in the economy 
(the assumption of infinite elasticity of output to demand, or avail- 
ablity of capital equipment ad libitum)—realistic enough in case of 
an advanced but not under-developed economy—that an increase in 
‘autonomous investment’ can raise the ‘super-Multiplier’ relating the 
levels of output and ‘autonomous investment’ via the primary effect 
of generation of money-income thereby maintaining growth. (The 
link between the phenomenon of short-run full employment and of 
long-period growth is established by making the long-range investment 
depend, not upon current output—as in short run employment analysis 
in which case stagnation of the economy might not be avoided—but 
upon the trend-value of output; a -constant long-range investment 
obviates the possibility of an upward trend and leads to stag- 
nation.) But developmental investment creating productive capacity 
has to be differentiated from the Hicksian ‘‘autonomous investment’ 
possessing the ‘super-Multiplier’ effect and maintaining permanent 
full employraent in the advanced economy.* Domar’ makes the essen- 
tially similar assumptions of an advanced but expanding economy 
in his policy-model, when prescribing (a, perhaps, fiscal) guarantee of 


* In this connection, the following has to be taken note of. Although cit. par., the 
higher the balanced-budget level the higher will be the absolute level of net national income 
over time (Journal of Political Economy, December, 1958, J. S. Gurley. ‘Fiscal Policy in 
a Growing Economy”, p.580) yet ‘...When government investment is capacity-creating, 
this adds to full-capacity or warranted growth rate of Herrod. Some portions of government 
investment, e.g., dam and road building, way well add to-an econcmy's productive capacity. 
But such capacity as is thus created is like private autonomous investment, distinguished 
(from private induced investment) by the fact that it is not contingent upon income 
growth to make it economically feasible. Failure of growth in aggregate demand to 
absorb such government investment into production will nob have the same repercussions 
on total government spendiug as would follow from excess capacity in the private sector 
of the economy. Hence such investment should be treated in the same manner as that 

* accorded private autonomous investment, vis. an autonomous deduction from private saving 
(plus tax and other fiscal receipts). In this way, it reduces rather than increases the full- 
capacity growth rate (although it may add to capacity and may raise the full-employmen t 
growth poteníial)' (D. Hamberg: Economic Growth and Instability, pp. 88-89 ) 


5 Domar: Op.cit. Even Domar's growth theory and its policy-implieations ere 
“concerned with unemployment (of capital) aud treat.growth as a remedy for it rather than 
an end in itself"—plausibly on the assumption of an advanced economy. (Domar himself 
saya that the background of his analysis consists of the experience of the Great Depression, 
the work cf the under-consumptiunists—-particularly of Keynes—, and the idea that a private- 
enterprise economy without sufficient government participation hasan inherent d-flationary 
tendency). To maintain full employment (of capital) investment has t^ grow at a constant 
relative or compound interest rate, i.e. a rate of growth of national income. As invesbment 
generates income as well as productive capacily, the required investment end income- 
growth—at the constant annual relative or compoun] interest rate—must equal the 
product of savings-propensity and average investment productivity. Increasing ‘capacity’, 
associated with investment, must somehow be utilised to avoid unemp'oyment (of capital). 
Domar’s suggestion for capacity utilisation is : additional investment thit generates income. 
But as this additional investment again create: capacity, so, again new investment to 
generate income. And, so on. The failure of the economy to grow at the required rate 
creates unused capacity or unemployment. 5 
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continuous growth, for maintenance of full employment. ‘Thus, even 
in the context of secular stagnation of an advanced economy 
where conscious fiscal contrivance of the spontaneous growth-trend 
may be necessary, the relevant policy-méasures, particularly the 
characteristic features of expanding fiscal outlays including capital 
expenditure, do not exhibit essential difference from those-that are 
required for counteracting cyclical depressions’ What is necessary 
in. that context is only to ensure that the Multiplier-effect of fiscal 
and private investment expenditures together is sufficient to sustdin 
aggregate demand to that of the trend-value of output out of avail- 
able capital-stock eliminating the possibility of under-atilisation of 
the latter. U | 


r4 


Fiscal creation or stimulation of investments in the under- 
developed economy should stress their capacity to contribute to 
productivity rather than their mere ^ (money-)income-generating 
function through the operation of the Multiplier. As Domar 
has expressed it, of the two aspects of investments, viz. that 
they increase productive capacity and that they generate income, 
Keynes, out of his concern with the short-run unemployment- 
problem of a deflation-sensitive economy, neglected capacity and 
stressed income ; in the growth-context, Domar emphasised capa- 
city also, so the effects of investment on employment become less 
certain and more complex than what Keynes supposed them to. 
be. Thus emerges the Domar thesis that, in the advanced economy, 
the problem of unemployment of capital-stock cannot be effectively 
tackled in a short-run perspective. . “If yesterday's income was at a 
full employment level, that income level would be retained today. 


Not only Domar neglects the other factors (than the presence of unused capacity) 
inhibiting net investment, which are more relevant in the less-developed economy. He 
algo use3 an aggregate investment concept which creates both income and capacity, without 
breaking it up into categories—some creating wore capacity than income, others, just the 
reverse. This makes his analysis less useful for practical, policy-making purpcses.. As 
maintenance of full employment is the objective, the problem, to him, may be solved by 
choosing investment that generates more income than capacity—which means a lower 
growth; more so, by choosing investment with no capacity at all! (The case of pure pump- 
priming.) This contradicts Domar's policy-proposals. | 


Unlike the Keynesian short-period theory which suggests income-expansion as a solution 
to problem of maintaining full employment, in Domar’s theory, full employment becomes 
a problem when income grows. Only when income-growth is guaranteed—presuinably a 
fiscal guarantee—at the required rate, this calls forth sufficient investment to generate 
needed incom. A mere guarantee of an income-rise, when taken seriously by investors, 
will actually generate enough investment and income to make the guarantee good without 
government’s necessarily resorting to a fiscal deficit. Thus Domar even. excludes public 
investment (or fiscal deficit) in favour of fiscal stimulation of private’investment. 
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It may no longer, however, correspond to full employment." But, 
still, the Domar thesis concerns itself with problems connected with 
degree of utilisation of plant-capacity, not of expansion of plant- 
capacity which is the basic problem of an under-developed economy, 
aspiring growth. 


In assigning fiscal priorities in directly making capital outlay or- 
indirectly stimulating private investment—thereby determining the 
proper size and composition of investment—, there exists two broad 
approaches, viz. rating the projects solely in terms of their ‘product 
effects’ or the utility of investments as such, and, rating highest 
those projects that help maximisation of employment of idle capital, 
directly or indirectly, —the so-called ‘process. effects’—, in between 
which these exist various intermediate categories of investments. 
It seems plausible to distinguish the direct utilities produced by 
public or private investment to be the so-called ‘product effects’, 
from the stimulus to employment and income provided by the mere 
process of undertaking investments, public or private, and paying for 
them, to be the so-called ‘procéss effects’. Since ‘process effects’, in 
their turn, are too heterogenous to permit any uniform appraisal, 
such effects may further be sub-divided* into (a) primary effects on 
income and employment, (b) secondary increases in consumption 
resulting from the re-spending on. consumers’ goods of income initially 
created by public/private investment, (c) induced private consumption, 
(d) induced private investinent, and (e) the ‘relation’ or ‘acceleration’ 
effects conisting merély of increases in private investment in response 
to demand for materials and equipment used in public and other 
private investment projects. Obviously, induced private consumption 
and investment may as well be negative as positive. 


However, in between the two categories of investments, from 
the fiscal-policy view-point, sufficient continuity of one to the other 
“is discernible. Thus, when examining the Multiplier-effect of fiscal 
expenditure in the advanced, depression-sensitive economy, not only 
the aggregate amount but also the composition of such outlay is 
obviously important still,—the composition of investment which 
maximises the Multiplier-effect in the aggregate. . While it is usual to 
confine the division of public expenditure to only two categories, viz. 
‘transfer’ and ‘goods and services’, any generalissd theory of public 


-ë ILO: Public Investment and Full Employment; Kyklos, 1919, Part TI. 
F. K. Mann, ''Reorientstión through Fiscal Theory”. 
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expenditure as an anti-cyclical device must also take into account the - 
composition of expenditure within these two categories. Regarding . 
‘the composition of fiscal ‘goods and services’, the Multiplier-effect will 
be different depending upon changed composition. of government pur- 
chases from different industrial sectors and sub-sectors. ‘‘Different 
multiplier effects produced by expenditure on goods and services 
in the usual fiscal policy models can only be produced by a 
change in the amount of expenditure, : because it is usual to 
assume that the. national output is a homogeneous entity. We 
must cease thinking in terms of a ‘oné commodity world’...’’ “It 
is necessary to trace the purchases of government to their indus- 

trial destination...formalising the relationship between government 
purchases and other. income ‘flows’ in the’ economy...’ The 
government’ like private consumers and investors is “a final . 
buyer of goods and services, and the purchases can be traced 

io particular industries (through an input-output table represent- 
ing a more detailed form of social accounting for an econdmy in which 
intér-industry purchases are shown im detail). So, different composi- 
tions of government’ purchases will have different Multiplier-effects 
with identical aggregate change in fiscal expenditure on goods and 
‘services, since different fiscal purchase-compositions might result in 
alternative income-distributions between occupational groups and 
consequently different marginal consumption-propensities. Thus, the 
Multiplier-effects of changes in levels of fiscal expenditure on goods and 
services may be extremely variable and complex, depending on its com- 
position, which presents a strong case for disaggregating expenditures 
in ways other than that produced by a simple division between outlay 
on ‘transfers’ and ‘goods and services’. In the advanced economy of 
UK., for instance, in which government purchases a large part of total 
output, fiscal influence on composition of production is considerable. 
So, the effects of fiscal spending on income and employment- 
levels (and on balance of payments) will depend not only on aggregate 
fiscal expenditure. but also on its composition. * 


7 Public Finance, 1959. Alan T. Peacock and I. G. Stewart, ‘Fiscal Policy and 
the Composition of Government Purchases", pp. 135-86 and 138. “‘...marginal propensities to 
save gre likely to be different in, say, farming or coal-mining, or in manufacturing compared 
with building and contracting. To the extent that these differences do exist in reality, 
the inter-industry analysis should help to demonstrate the differential impacts of government 
spending on the level of aggregate expenditure.” Qbid., p.143. Again, “.. the Multiplier- 
effects of a given change in government expenditure on goods and services may vary 
considerably, depending on their composition. The ratio of imports to inter-induetry 
purchases varies from sector to sector. If government spending is concentrated on a sector 
or sectors whcse ‘import content’ is relatively bigh, then on obvious extension of multiplier 
analysis leads one to expect that the impact on incomes (and, therefore, expenditure) will 

. be lessened since that sector will spend abroad rather more than do others." (J6id., p. 144.) 
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But the following qualification needs be kept in mind when making 
‘these observations. Although particular fiscal expenditure-composi- 
tion might become significant in the depression-sensitive advanced 
economy, because of its Multiplier-maximisation effect in that economy, 
yet, aggregate fiscal expenditure (especially, net of fiscal receipts, 
that is, the net, ‘overall’ fiscal deficit) has definite income-multiplying 
potency, which has to be distinguished from such fiscal expenditure- 
compositions which are relevant in the growth-context of an under- 
developed economy and which have productivity- maximisation (and 
not Multiplier-maximisation) in view. — 


Although, theoretically, investment-criteria for growth, in fiscal 
policy, demonstrate sufficient continuity along lines of investment- 
criteria developed in the advanced economy from view-points of opera- 
tion of Multiplier and Acceleration principles in tackling the economy’s 
(cyclical) instability, yet, historically speaking and from the view- 
point of practice, the criteria in the past remained sufficiently vague 
(particularly, the criteria of public works, the vagueness of which 
had something to do with the then lack of adequate counteracting 
quality of public works against the Great Depression of the 193075). 
So, investment-criteria have had. to be made more precise even at 
some possible sacrifice of this sense of continuity, particularly in the 
newer context of requirements of growth. The sharper distinction 
that might make the investment-criteria more precise is: Unlike 
aggregate investment or net ‘overall’ budget deficit whose money- 
income generating capacity or ‘process effect’ is stressed in an 
advanced economy in order to remove possible deflationary gaps, 
in context of gtowth-problem of the under-developed economy, 
inyestment-productivity—the so-called ‘product effects’--or the in: 
vestment’s capacity to generate real income or output, is stressed. | 

An optimum investment-composition in the under-developed eco- 
nomy makes average capital productivity or the value of annual out- 
put relative to capital, high, with given resources; and the 
‘optimum’ ig determined, inter alia, by relative factor-supplies, 
their prices, and the technical requirements of the products. But 
there is need to distinguish between potential or ideal productivity of 
investments and their effective productivity, because, in the .exis- 
tence of this difference or gap between those two, the role of 
fiscal policy in direct creation or indirect stimulation of invest- 
ments is necessitated. The factors determining the gap between 
the two are: (a) enterprise and psychological factors, (bj institu 
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tional disparities, and (c) conflict between ‘privaté’ and ‘social’ 
productivity.  Growth-orientated fiscal policy will- have impact upon 
all these. or instance, a discripancy between potential and effective 
productivity of private investment may be viewed as an area where 
fiscal investment-stimulus may take .the shape of regulation of 
business via forms and rates of taxation and ‘subsidy in all their 
variauts. In an under-developed economy, the nub of the. invest- 
‘ment-problem may be found in the misdirected investments, 
hoarding, transfer, etc, - Again, in the under developed economy in 
particular, investment-types may exist, part‘or-all of the gains 
from which cannot by their very nature be appropriated and sold. 
in order to furnish reward for enterprise, even though such 
investment may have importance for economic growth ; here, ‘private’ 
and ‘social’ productivity of investment diverge, necessitating direct or 
indirect fiscal intervention by means of public enterprise, subsidies 
and other fiscal grants to private enterprise, etc., of one kind or 
another, EG 


However, although investments' nature, timing and financing will 
differ as between the two broadly classified groups of economies, i.e. 
the ‘excess saving’ or advanced and the ‘capital scarce’. or 
under-developed ones, yet, an exclusive dependence in the advanced. 
economy on investments having high Multiplier or ‘precess, effects’ - 
may, at times, bring about unfavourable effect on resource-alloca- 
tion or -distribution. But in case where investment-projects are 
chosen in terms of their direct utility or productivity to the commu- 
nity, such unfavourable effect is minimised. That is why, in any 
economy, within broader limits, assignment of fiscal priorities 
‘concerning investments in terms of ‘process effects’ should be 
made with sufficient caution. This is more so, in view of greater 
difficulties of estimating ‘process effects’ of capital projects. On 
the other hand, in the under-developed economy, investménts should 
be preferred as far as possible in terms of their 'product- effects .? 


8 Bernard F. Haley (Edt.) : A Survey of Contemporary Economics, Vol; I Mores 
Abramovitz, ‘‘Economics of Growth’, Ch. IV. . . . : 


9 Secondary importance should be attached to the extent to which time required for 
construction .of & project fits the expected period óf unemployment, and only tertiary 
importance to the relative effects on money income and employment, the so-called “process 
effects’. Thus, fiscal policy for maintenance of full employment and price/income stability 
under euch circumstances should see that public or private investments undertaken for 
their ‘product effects’ be timed and to some extent selected with reference to their ‘process 
effects’. ILO: Public Investment and Full Employment. 
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Fiscal policy for deliberate economic growth as such may take 
the form of a secular expansion of publie expenditure which contri- 
butes to a rise in productivity ; in particular, a rise in fiscal capital 
expenditure. This policy measure of secular rise in public expenditure, 
in some sense, constitutes a break-away .of growth-orientated fiscal 
policy from the aggregative contra-cyclical fiscal policy evolved and 
adopted in the advanced economies in context of cyclical insta- 
bility. While in context of growth, particularly, .of an under- 
developed economy, public expenditure as a whole exhibits an 
expanding bías, in context of instability (of business cycles) in the 
advanced economy, public expendiiure-aggregate is required to expand 
or contract alternatively against the cycle, growth being spontaneously 

‘determined by magnitude and rate of private (developmental) outlay. 

The theory of role of public expenditure in the economy has 
undergone fundamental changes, first as a consequence of meta- 
morphosis of fiscal theory from an absolutist to a relativistic direction, 
and then, due to theoretical shifts within the area of what constitutes 
relativistic decision-making of fiscal authorities. From the ‘welfare’ 
connotations of public finance during the latter’s earlier evolution, 
to a time when its ‘strategic’ importance has lately been recog- 
nised'^ —first in context of business cycles and then in context of 
economic growth—, there is discernible a close similarity of shifts 
in regard to the idea of role of public expenditure in the economy. 
However, the idea of role of public expenditure in growth-context 
has just been a continuation of the same idea, emphasised earlier, 
in context of counteracting business cycles ; because, both the 
contra-cyclical and growth-oriented fiscal expenditure policies have 
the common, relativistic, positivistic or ethically neutralistic foundation. 
Since with only a few exceptions the classical and post-classical reason- 

10 Sach metamorphosis seems to be most natural “from the point of view of meta- 
morphosed status of the subject-matter of: Economics itself, from being a part and subsidiary 
of the branch of study: called Ethics, to ona independent, positivistic study possessing tha 
formal or logical-hypothetical characteristics of its own and so a ‘scientific’ pursuit without 
ethics being involved. Without quoting the entire modern literature on the scope of Econo- 
mics, we mention only, in this conneciton, the Crocean notion of the ‘economic’ and the 'ethio' 
as two autonomous forms of the ‘philosophy of the ‘practical’; this fundamental dichotomy 
and the autonomy of the ‘economic’ from the ‘ethic’, though not shared by early economic 
thought (cf. Aristotle made Economics a branch of Ethics), nonetheless had been recognised 
at a later time (cf. Adam Smith) when Economics was evolving as a scientific discipline It 
was significant that Smith wrote two different treatises and placed them side-by-side, viz. 
An Enquiry into the Causes of Wealth of ihe Nations (note the words ‘Enquiry’ and 'Causes') 


and The Theory cf Moral Sentiments. Vide, Benedetto Croce: Philosophy of the 
Practical : Economic and Ethic. 


For details regarding the change in fiscal theory from ‘welfare’ to *positive" or 
economic’ ground, vide, Kyklos, 1949, F. K. Mann, ‘‘Reorientation through Fiscal Theory", 
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ing had taken for granted the rise of public expenditure (limited, 
because being called a ‘necessary evil’) and their alleged semi-produc- 
tive or unproductive character, the strategic impact of both the quantity 
and quality of public expenditure had undergone thorough re-examina- 
tion, the outcome of which has been an emphasis on the active part 
played by such expenditures in economie processes, either those of 
stabilisation, growth, or of both. The recognition of the impact of 
fiscal expenditure on the volume and composition of national income 
has been the basic assumption behind the various attempts at re-classi- 
fication of fiscal expenditures, such as, the distinction between 
‘additional’ and ‘transforming’, ‘transfer’ and ‘real’, ‘income-increasing’ 
and ‘investment-increasing’, ‘contractionary’ and ‘expansionary’, expen- 
ditures. ed 
The impact of fiscal expenditure on “economie growth has 
been recognised even as early as the Twenties when the trend 
away from traditional pattern of public finance became pronounced. 
Of ihe material and spiritual forces that gave rise to this, the para- 
mount (material) facior was the expanding public functions assumed 
by governments and reflected in fast-increasing fiscal. expenditure.. 
Growth of the ‘public sector’ of the economy was a quantitative 
change which implied a qualitative change too. When fiscal autho- 
rities of all leading economies claimed one-fourth to one-third 
of national income and diverted it to economic and social purposes 
to their own choice, it seemed unrealistic to conceive of the relation- 
ship between public and private sectors, as the traditionalists did, 
as that of ‘‘a minor child spending the allowance received from- 
his parents". On the contrary, the child.is determining to à large- 
extent the expenditure of his parents. Nor did it appear that govern- 
ment would spend only those amounts which it derived from the 
private business-sphere thus passively toeing the lead of the 
latter. In the context of fiscal interest in.economic stability and 
in: growth, indirect rather than direct correlation appeared to be 
more appropriate, that is, fiscal action détermiuing the state of busi- 
ness rather than business determining fiscal action. 


With the recognition of role of fiscal (capital and other develop- 
mental) expenditures in a deliberate growth-process, thé need becomes: 
apparent for proper capital-accounting and -budgeting, even when some 
of the created capital assets or their benefits may be intangible in nature. 
The fiscal emphasis on growth has led to a- re-examination of budget 
classification, and of capital-budget technique and its application, as tools 
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and methods for acceleration of growth-rate of an under-developed 
economy. Thus, a distinction between ‘current’ and ‘capital’ accounts 
within an inclusive fiscal budget, while eliminates possibility of 
infringement of budgetary unity and comprehension, at the same time, 
enables demonstration of scope and character of public investment 
(direct and indirect), as well as determination of change in status 
of fiscal assets, at a given time. . 

In the advanced economy and in content of énticeyaliaal stability, 
the . current-capital budget dichotomy may not be so meaningful 
(any may even be misplaced) as in context of growth and capital 
formation, particularly of an under-developed economy. "The argument 
in favour of ‘capital’ budget or account is not concerned with the recond- 
ary effects of fiscal ‘spending. upon income, private spending and 
employment or utilisation of capacity ; effects of such kinds may just 
as well result, for instance, from a ‘liability deficit’? on ‘current’ fiscal 
account or budget as from fiscal borrowing for purposes of ‘capital’ 
expenditure. In an advanced economy, an excess of aggregate 
fiscal expenditure over aggregate revenue is income-creating in the 
samé sense as investment. Indeed, in context of cyclical depression 
in such an economy, this is likely to be the best kind of investment 
since it need not involve future sale of extra consumers’ goods. 
On the -other-hand, the justification, in less-developed economy, 
for classification of fiscal accounts into ‘current’ and ‘capital’ items 
in the budget lies in convenience. and clarity of objectives. Some 
measure of public investment separated from public consumption 
or current expenditure, and from private accounts, is rather essential: 
implement for fiscal contrivance of growth through increased public 
expenditures. 

Although from view- dott of anti-cyclical stability of an advanced 
economy, liability balance and unified budget accounting is more 
important, this is not so in case of growth-orientated fiscal budgeting. 
The traditional liability-balance concept is both theoretically and 
practically valueless in context of capital-growth under auspices of 
the fiscal authorities, since determination of such a balance by way 
of confronting all fiscal expenditures with all non-borrowed fiscal 
receipts only, in their aggregates, fails to recognise that economic 
significance of fiscal borrowing depends, on the one hand, upon 
the character of public debt (from stability view-point) and upon 
the character of fiscal expenditure of such receipts (from view-point 
of growth), on the other, both of which are. obscured by the tradi- 
tional liability-balance concept of budgeting. Both from the stand- - 
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points of accounting and economic growth, such concept becomes 
entirely impracticable in case of fiscal ‘capital’ or investment expendi- 
ture, i.e. expenditure creating additional assets to be registered as an 
Offset against additional liabilities Justification for incurring any. 
loan-receipt in ‘capital’ account for spending on investment has at. 
least traditionally been. the creation or supply of durable. goods— 
consumers’ or capital goods—the benefits of which «continue to be 
derived even after the borrowing-spending process has occurred; it 
is the supply of these durable goods or benefits derived therefrom, 
which constitutes addition to national income against which ‘current’ 
liability of debt-service is offset. (Given the alternative spending 
of fiscal loan-receipts for fiscal supply, first, of non-durable goods 
and, second, of durable goods, it follows that, not considering the 
effects upon private employment or utilisation of plant capacity, 
future national product would be greater in the second instance, 
where therefore the deterring effects of debt would be smaller.) 

Thus, in the growth-context exclusively (without considering the 
context of stability), the state of liability balance of fiscal budget 
can only be indicated, if ab all, in a revised. sense, by relating, 
public-debt receipts with the fiscal non-investment expenditures exclu- 
sively, which is complied with by the practice of classification of. 
fiscal accounts into the ‘current’ and the ‘investment’ ones. New fiscal 
investment-—direct or indirect—may be deficit- or debt-financed, but 
‘capital’ account or budget will be balanced from the revised 
liability view-point. ‘Current’ account or budget, on ihe other 
hand, may exhibit imbalance in the ‘traditional liability sense, 
not only in the ‘short run of spontaneous business cycles (which. 
Musgrave’', for instance, exclusively mentions because he had the 
problem of an advanced economy in mind), but also over long-period of- 
capital growth, that is, when, permanently speaking, a- ‘currént’ or 
‘revenue’ surplus is transferred to ‘capital’ account for. investment, 
directly or indirectly,—that is, when we have the problem of under- 
developed economy in mind. 

. However, the considerations that resource development other than ` 
materia: capital formation, 7.4. expenditure on publie health, educa: 


X Thus, the budget “may at times show a liability balance surplus or deficit in 
the traditional sense of- the term. Although the loan finance of investment outlays appears 
- entirely acceptable from this view-point, liability balance deficits on the ‘current’ budget ^ 
are considered permissible only as a temporary device and have to be made up in the years 
succeeding the deficit periol,” American Economie Review, 1939, Richard Musgrave, 
“The Nature of Budgetary’ Balance and the Case for Capital Budget". (Italics ours.) 
This would make ‘capital’ account elastic while stabilising ‘current’ acccunt over the short- 


term trade cycle period. : 
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tion, etc., which sustain human capital, is equally important in 
economie growth’? (the classical capital concept was too narrow 
in that it related exclusively to physical objects individually owned ; 
Adam Smith, for instance, defined capital as material goods from 
which individuals expect an income ; however, Carl Dietzel was 
the earliest to point out the need for an extension of the concept 
of capital to include also the immaterial objects and also those 
owned and created by fiscal authorities.), and that many capital 
assets may be non-lucrative from business view-point, dictate that 
exclusive loan-financing of ‘capital’-account expenditures and tax- 
financing of ‘eurrent’-account expenditures in fiscal budget cannot 
be rigidly practised.'? For instance, the policy of rendering the 
‘investment’ account elastic while stabilising the ‘current’ account, 
which follows from the practice of acceptance of fiscal borrowing 
in the former and rejection in the latter, may result in an undesirable 
restriction on useful ‘ordinary’ expenditures related to growth, 
Many fiscal ‘current’ expenditures have developmental significance 
that should as well be financed by debt-receipts in ‘capital’ account 
“as by tax-receipts from ‘current’ account ; similarly, ‘capital’ expendi- 
turés for growth should as well be financed by debt-receipts in 
‘capital’ account as by tax-receipts of ‘current’ account (in shape 
of ‘revenue’ surplus). l 

With the recognition of productivity of public expenditure (which, 
as we have mentioned, can first be traced in Dietzel as against 
the classicals), the determining factor in the choice between taxes 
and loans in -meeting particular fiscal expenditures also changes 
(from that of the classicals). Instead of relating a particular type 
of expenditure to a particular revenue-source, the impact of all 
revenue sources and all espenditures on the economy as a whole, 
is stressed ; the broader accounting classification only helps to assess 
the productivity of particular expenditures without implying any 
rigidity in ‘accounting, earmarking or separate budgeting. To use 
Dietzel’s terminology, both immaterial ani material capital have 
an equal claim on fiscal debt** (or, for that matter, on other fiscal 
receipts). 

7 Government ‘spending on certain consumption, aids to production, transfers, or 
spending on capital equipment, all these influence or constitute economic growth. American 


Economic Review, May 1956. C. Lowell Harris, ‘Government Spending and Long-Run 
Economie Growth”. 

13 Proceedings of the 1951 Conference of National Tax Association. Henry S, Bloch, 
“UN Technical Assistance in Public Finance’, pp. 204-5. 

li D'eizel feli, however, that economic impact of loans and taxes differs, so ths 
choice between the two must depend upon expenditure types which they are best suited to 
finance ; that recurrent or normal outlay, the ‘circulating capital’, should be mat through 
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From the standpoint of economic growth, preference of loan-financ- 
"ing of lucrative or profit-earning projects exclusively, in the ‘capital’ ` 
“budget, might result in a system of undesirable investment. priorities. 
This subordinates developmental outlay in fiscal budget to the criterion 
-of self-liquidation. But, as Dietzel pointed out, the significant fact- 
in fiscal investment (to which we may add government financing 
‘of private investments). is-increase in productivity of the economy 
às a whole. . Then the self-liquidating outlays are no more productive 
than non-self-liquidating ones (and even where imposition of a fee for - 
‘service is found convenient, it shoald not be considered as equivalent 
to benefit derived from the expenditure), The eraphasis upon self- 
liquidating fiscal investments involves aping“ ‘business practices of 
private enterprise, which, in’ context of.’a deliberate fiscal growth | 
programme, may be enough misplaced.. Such transplantation of 
‘private business practices in fiscál.action gives birth to many erroneous 
ideas, such as, the automatic amortisation of budget deficit over 
à given period of time or the creation of separate ‘capital’ budget 
by breaking up budgetary unity and comprehension. Although a rigid 
separation of the: “capital” from the ‘revenue’ budget is supposed 
to help in ‘selling’ a spending programme, yet; as Samuelson'* 
has remarked, the. knife may -cut- both ways’, that is, it ‘may 
also restrict a programme. of deliberate fiscal outlay. Emphasis 
on self-liquidating fiscal expenditure -involves saddling. overhead 
charges upon use of governmental services, which is poor social 
economy. E de OPES 
` -` All these, however, do not imply that large fiscal ‘investmént’ 
expenditures should not be more frequently ‘financed. from loans; or 
preference not be given to tax-revenue for recurring or ‘ordinary’ 
fiscal expenditures. The justification, however, is not that former 
are more productive, but that such a choice is in the best interest 
of the economy as a whole, after considering ` the characteristic. 
features of the economy, the quality and structure of tax system, - 
the: fiscal debt-monetising- capacity, impact of particular expendi- 
recurrent contributions or taxes; that the "circulating capital’ provides goods and services 
tbat are completely consumed in course of the year, so, must be contributed during the | 
same periol; that_ expenditure leading to a permanent investment in state, including forma: 
tion of immaterial capital, should be raised throngh loave.and, the interest payment becoming 


part of. normal fiscal- outlays’ of the following’ year,.to.be raised through taxes, Thus, 


although rejecting the classical distinction between the socalled productive „and unproductive 
expenditures, Dietzel’s approach is likewise arbitrary in that it still relates particular 
revenue-souree to particular expenditure-typs. Vide, Income, Employment and Public 
Policy: Essays im Honour of Alvin H: Hensen. Walter F. Stettner "Carl Dietzel, Public’ 
Expenditures and. Debt”, pp. 285-99. m. NOE ae i mE 
^ ME. American Economic. Review, 1910, P,A. Sa-nuel;on, "The Theory of Pump-Priming. 
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ture on the economy, possible impact of alternative financing methods 
on price-balance-of-payments situation, etc. The conclusion suggested, 
therefore, is that without creating any- undue rigidity in accounting 
processes, only analytical accounts of all fiscal transactions should 
be emphasised instead of any actual segregation and ear-marking of 
fiscal receipts and outlays. 


The implementation of a policy of secular expansion of fiscal 
expenditure for planned growth requires such outlays to be taking 
place within multi-year budget plans. that are subject to constant 
revision of the public-expenditure targets. Annual fiscal budget 
should be a means for tactical implementation -of the growth- 
strategy, expressed in multi-annual fiscal expenditure plans. Growth- 
planning is the strategy and budgei-planning the tactics, of a growth- 
orientated fiscal policy. Economic growth is obviously not a matter 
of short run of ons fiscal year which inflexible annual budget 
-entails ; so, in an annaal budget, there should be enough feasibility 
of forecastiag and revising every, year the planned or intended 
outlay on longer-term growth; a one-year’ budget should be: 
flaxible “enough,-.thus, fo allow, integration of several such budgets 
over, say, the next four, five or six years, covering a complete 
plan-period. .3 s i i A z 

Moreover,: it is better to plan all public expenditures rather than 
the ‘capital’ expsaditures.only, because the latter often give rise to 
subsequent ‘current’ expenditure which has fo be -included in the. 
planned cost of particular projects." 

Lastly, -investment-priorities,-etc., should fit into a well- ond 
natad time-profile, so that allocation of total fiscal expenditure into 
different heads. and at different times may wellbe in keeping with ` 
_ the overall growth-strategy. E D 

D 

Under both collectivistic and mixed economie systems, growth-rate 
might be stepped up by forcing the level and composition of develop- 
mental investment up, particularly through greater fiscal expenditures 
directly. But such-a process becomes effective only when public expen- 
diture, particularly investment, happens to be a large component of 
national: expenditure ` and investment. In absence of large fiscal 


developmental expenditures, growth rate of an economy is determined: 


18 UN: Mobilisation of. Domestic Capital : Report and Documents of the First 
Working Party of Experts. .H. S. Bloch “Public Finance in Relatiou-to inflation”, E 
; W.A, Lewis : The Theòry of Boonéno Growth, P. 894, AU 
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by the ratios of private investment-returns to national income, 
and the rate so determined may not be adequate enough. | ` 
‘But a large part of public expenditure relates to activities more 
or less of a general character which are mainly motivated by ''social'* - 
return and not  investment-return or profit,.i.e. the outlays on 
transportation, power, education, ete. which. are required in almost 
all sectors of economic life and (may be) only partly dependent on 
_ the specific products of thé economy. ‘hese constitute the so-called 
“social overhead capital". A private business economy operating 
through markets will: not devote enough resourcés to activity which is 
especially rich in social benefits, because private firms cannot -appro- 
priate and become: owners of all the positive results of such operations. 
“A business must pay as much to get resources as it can command in ` 
the market, yet'it cannot recoup more than the value of marketable 
services they yield and these are sometimes- significantly less than. 
the total product of.an' enterprise. Under such circumstances, only 
by going beyond market, through use of fiscal action, can there be 
an expansion of real income.. With the purchase -of resources ai 
the same price as--private -business, fiscal authorities can use them 
more-extensively in activities with exceptionally large social - benefits 
(or they can just subsidise private investment that produces stich 
results). This is a case where resources produce more- aggregate 
benefits than if mobilised and used by private enterprise; that is, the 
factors of production have higher marginal productivity, all outputs 
considered, in fiscal than in private use.- (A variant of the same 
argument is: If an industry produces under decreasing-cost 
conditions, fiscal direct expenditure or indirect: subsidy to private | 
enterprise can permit larger total volume and lower unit cost than 
private operation without fiscal subsidy. If fiscal authorities pay the 
cost by taxes that reduce. private—and fiscal—outlays on constant 
or increasing cost industries, the aggregate real income of the economy 
will be enlarged by the shift of resources). However, such additional 
social benefits may, partly or wholly, be non-measurable, and often 
are not measured.” Even the order of magnitude may. be uncertain, 
and sometimes cannot even be identified.** This peculiarity of some 


eos 


18 For instance, fiscal expenditure to prevent undesired growth; such spending 
yields results which are exceptionally difficult to measure and perhaps even to discover. A 
state may encounter a special form of such problem of identifying results : there 
may be significant difference in the geograpbic location of those who pay and who benefit 
directly, and the former may gain only by a very indirect process. Fora detailed discussion 
of the problem and its variants, eee Public Finance, 1957, C.. Lowell Harris,. ‘Government 
Spending : Issues of Theory and Practice’’, pp. 7-8. ; ; 
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of the “social overheads’ sets limitation on a widespread use of 
fiscal expenditure on them. jg 
“In a mixed economy, such fiscal assumption of ‘‘risk-taking’’- 
investment. may also indirectly stimulate private investment by 
réducing many obstacles to private enterprise, through provision, 
tainly, of ‘‘external economies’’ to it. Private investment is to à 
much greater extent directed towards production of specific commodi- 
tiés yielding profit which does not always lead to desirable, balanced 
economic growth. But itis of primary importance for the economy 
a8 a whole to direct private investment’ and - enterprise towards 
production of desirable commodities and services. This does not very 
often happen in an under-developed: economy. Thus, a part of expected 
“social”? return of public investment may be in the nature of benefits 
that accrue to productive private industry ; it may create basic condi- 
tions under which such private investment may operate more effectively 
and fruitfully. These fiscal expenditures having ‘‘catalytic effect”? on - 
investmeni-ouilays in private sector, are, however, unlike others which 
dither directly stimulate privaté income over short- or long-period, 
sustain it, or have substantial depressing effect on privaté capital 
outlays (the latter, as, for instance, when state and private enterpri&és 
operate competitively on same or allied industries). J apan provides a 
classic instance of such fiscal expenditure. With the advent of a period 
of full-scale industrialisation process, especially after 1905, she reverted 
to fiscal policies of an earlier period, in the form of deliberate creation 
and ‘growth of public enterprise on the basis of which private invest- 
ment and enterprise felt stimulated to considerable extent. In iron and 
steel industry, railroad, etc., in particular, in the latter, fiscal policy 
of domestic procurement of rolling stock by government encouraged 
private enterprises to manufacture railroad rolling stock and equip- 
ment; the growth of munition industry through state factories and 
enterprises gave the infant private enterprise of machinery industry an 
impetus for accelerated growth.*” (In the earlier, Meiji industrijali- 


19 American Economic Review, May,1956. Dan Throop-Smith, ‘Government Bx- 
penditure and tbe Short-Run Goal of Steady Growth". In Japan, for instance, during 
initial years of late 10th century industridlisation, the State spearheaded growth by pioneering 
enterprises. In the. decade after 1868, ‘‘while public expenditures for such purposes were 
not large (outlays on transport and communications are excluded), this leadership had a 
‘catalytic effect’. For the State shouldered the earlier riske, reconnoitered the path of 
technical advance, and patronised many private ventures which followed on its leads." 
W.W. Lockwood: The Economic Development of Japan—Growth and Structural Change, 
1868-1988, pp. 106-7. Also W.A. Lewis : Op. cit., pp. 8b, 419. 


7) Kunio Nagai: The Development of Japangse Economy and Fiscal Policies afier 
the Russo-Japanese, War, (Unpublished). 
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sation era of 1869-1894/5, public enterprises. were very important for 
entrepreneurship and fostering of growth of private enterprises). . 

-On the. other hand, fiscal investments that are not in the nature 
of “social overhead’ and. may be profit-yielding, may be undertaken on 
grounds of: prevention of private monopoly practices, provision .of 
adequate fiscal revenue (out of profits) to finance new. investments or . 
subsidise projects carried on at a ‘loss, use of fiscal investments as 
yardstick for assessing private investment- efficiency, eic. In addition, ' 
fiscal investments, profit yielding or. not, may as well flll.up.gaps in: 
economic activities left by private enterprise, in thie system of mixed 
economy. All these constitute the factors _Which:- determine . the 
proportion of fiscal investment to the aggregate investinent.. f 

< But the main problem of fiscal ` developmental- expenditure, 
particularly im an under-developed economy, is that often it is difficult 
to assess the comparative-cost advantages of an economy and, that 
. existing private enterprise can hardly. do more than make. ‘cost 
estimates for a few commodities only in which they :happen to be 
interested. Thus, the basic. -problem of public expenditure in, a 
deliberate growth-process under the governmental auspices, may turn 
out to be: how to explore sound developmental projects. “Aga general 
. principle, howevrr, at an early stage of growth, ~moré emphasis may, 
have to be laid on basi¢ investnienís for building up the economy's. 
'infra-structure', that.are designed to eliminate bottlenecks, while at. 
later, more mature, stages, the. role of fiscal ex penditure in stimulating 
private investment in desirable diréctions, may quite as well be 
stressed. ; a ee 2 en 
in the mised ‘and collectivistic system S, alore oio expenditure 
constitutes an important factor in economic. growth, there, should ba 
right priorities for such outlays, and, in the former system, fiscal 
spending, should be properly related to behaviour of the private sector. 
In this connection, thé relation of complementarity appears to be the 
most important basis of fiscal investments. Certain facilities are 
observed necessary because they perform auxiliary functions for more 
“primary: objectives. - The. construction of a road, for example, ‘requires 
„provision for its maintenance ; .50, the construction of an industrial. 
plant i in à remote region requires construction of a number of dwellings 
.and certain communication facilities. Once Jt has been decided: to 
“carry - -out the maim projects, the execution of auxiliary activities has 
also to be accepted. Perhaps: the most important. general examples 
of this principle “are fo be found in ‘capital outlays on transport and 
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power.plants, both of which are needed in almost every type of 
production (which probably explains why, as a rule of thumb, derived 
from past experience, investments in transport constitute a fairly 
constant proportion of aggregate developmental outlays, i.e., about 
20 to 25% ; this applies to economies of differing structure and to 
periods of different "prime movers’’ of economic growth : this applies 
to the era of railroad construction as well as to the era of industria- 
lization and growth as such). Regarding investments in transportation 
as percentage of total investment, the long-term movements in the 
advanced U.S.” economy, for instance, had been quite impressive : 
the percentage of national income or wealth invested in railways, 
shipping and canals were 28.5 in 1880, 26.6 in 1890, 27.0 in 1900, 
25.1 in 1912, (22.2 in 1912 according to Kuznets??) and 22 to 23% in 
1939. On the other hand, in the under-developed but expanding 
economies of India and Mexico, these were, respectively, 20 m 1951 56 
and 27 in 1939-50—the periods coinciding with their primary phases 
of deliberate industrialisation. Power production, too, hasto keep 
pace with production, or more particularly, with industrial production 
asa whole connected with growth; and, accordingly, the appraisal 
of .power plants can be based on a proper demand analysis. In 
economic terms, this procedure may be defended by pointing out to 
low demand elasticity for power. Nevertheless, although this may be 
true as a rule, it is not always so, and the limits of this relation of 
complementarity should be clearly kept in mind. In some cases, an 
alternative method of production, requiring less power, may be feasible ; 
and it may well be that in under-developed economies, a saving on 
such a capitalintensive item of investment may be very important. 
Power requirements of individual industries should not, therefore, be 
calculated on the basis of figures for similar industries in other 
economies, but should be examined with the object of taking the most 
appropriate choice among technologies. 

Again, in the process of creation of capital assets, fiscal authorities 
wil have to induce directly or indirectly, desirable private capital 
formation in the economy where a private sector exists, by fitiing fiscal 
investments in an overall growth-strategy and developmental expendi- 


3 For Belgium, Norway, U.K., Netherlands and France, the average percentages— 
for 4 or 5 post-war years—of gross investment on railways (including tramways). shipping, 
air transport, motor traffic and communications, respectively, have been : 24, 30, 17,98 and 
19. Jan Tinbergen : The Design of Development. l 

2 Kuznets’ statistics that exclude motor cars, but are supposed to be too high. 

23 Inclusive of estimated value of motor care, 
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ture-priovities. But the problem in mixed and private-enterprise 
systems has been. that while it is easier to implement investment 
decisions in public sector, it is difficult to get the private economy do 
what is required of it. , < 

“On the other hand, the otherwise complex and difficult problem of 
investment-implementatior. becomes ` easier in’ collectivistic systems 
where investments are more ‘“‘autonomous’’ because of their being within 
fiscal decisions implemented via the all-couiprehensive budget and total 
planving (i.e. public investment being almost identical with aggregate 
investment). The preponderance of public. sector and the greater 
“autonomy” of aggregate developmental expenditure in the collectivistic 
Soviet economy, for instance, are established by a very high percentage 
relationship between fiscal expenditures. and the GNP and the acce- 
lerated expansion of public capital outlays in particular. Public 
expenditures, including ‘capital’ outlays, expanded very rapidly in 
real terms. During the twelve years, 1928/29-1940, aggregate expen- 
diture on investment, defence, health and education, transfer- payments, 
etc. rose from 11.3 billion roubles to 173.9 billions (at current prices)—a , 
15-fold increase. With the exception of 1933 and 1989, the annual 
percentage increases fell into three groups: roughly 50% from 1928/29 
to 1932, 25% from 1933 to 1936, and about 15% from 1936 to 1950. 
The ‘real’ increase in fiscal nori-consumption expenditures was, as a 
minimum, about 100% in the first-plan period, and 200% from 1928/29 
to 1940. Taking 1933 as 100, the index of National Budget 
expenditure on ‘:national economy” rose from 235.0 in 1988 to 485.0 
in 1946, and to 716.1 in 1950." Mo 


The impact of rise in fiscal expenditures on economic growth 
generally depends upon the general attitude of people towards growth, 
the magnitude and character or quality of public administration in 
implementing measures for growth, and a host of other related factors. 
But all thesé, to an extent, stand in the way of deliberate and 
accelerated development of an under-developed economy. In the 
latter, sdministration generally absorbs a large slice of fiscal resources 
which are themselves very meagre ; and, to that extent, resources for 
growth are dissipated. In India, for example, while aggregate public 


91 The inflationary element in rise of the Soviet dala about sources of firiance can be 
eliminated by using the average wage rate às a rough defla'or. Proceedings: of the 
Conference on Capital Formation and Economic Growth (National Bureau of Economic- 
Research), November 6—8, 1958. F. D. Holamin “Financing Soviet Economic 
Development"; M. V. Condoide : The Soviet Financial System, pp. 89-94. 
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India : Combined Fiscal Eapendituro of the Centre and the 


- States (Res. in lakhs) 
1951-52 1959-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
National Income (in : 99.9 98.8 104.8 96.1 99.9  :1186 134 
Rs. hundred crores) pt 


Total Publie Expenditure 1,084,686 96, 95 1,019, 05 14s, 76 1,475,36 1.862,59 2,266,168 
'rovenu and ‘capital’ 
accounts), . eos E PAD a 

Deyelopmentel |, 406,18 415,16. 481, a 587,51 787,57 1 1,049; 92 1, 248, 88 
e Non-Developmental ^ 62206 521,94 484,36 508,97, 530,63 691, 53 908,06 
Total Public Expenditure 983,47 164,12 171,56 386,02 451,04 739,93 940,98 
in n ‘Capital -Accounts . 
. ie Note; The 1957-58. data of- national, income ‘are aula. The other data for the year 
1956, 57 are revised estimates, and, those: for the, year 1957:58 are budget estimates, , . 

Source : Budgetary Statistics of India; 1951-52 to 1957- 58 (Ministiy of Finance) j ; Statis 
tical Abstract of India (Government of India). 
expenditure. as per cent. of national { income was 1. 07i in 1951- 52, 08 i in 
1953. 53, :97 i in 1953- 84, 1. 28 i in 1954-55, 1. 48 in 1955- 56, 1. 64 in 1956- 
57 and á. 00 in 1957. 58; aggregate fiscal ‘developmental’ exi jenditurà á as 
per cent. of national income was," respectively : Al, 43, , 6, 6l, T8, 
92, and 1. 10. To these may be compared the fiscal non-developmental 
expenditures as per cent. of national income during the respective 
years : .62, ‘53, 446, 62, .58, i and :80. (Agaregate developmental 
expenditure à as per cent. of aggregate fiscal expenditure was: 88. 15 % a 
45. 064, AT, 47%, 47. 59%. 53. 38%, 56. 87% and 55. 10% ; aggregate 
non- -developihenial expenditure as per cent. of aggregate fiscal expén- 
diture v were: 58. 43%, 52. 0696, 47.58%, 47. 97%, 39. 36%, 37. 18% and 
39. an % ; ; and aggregato ‘capital’ expenditure as _ per cent. of aggregate 


39. Bde, and a. 9295; for ilie respective fiscal years) 
IV 

Fiscal policy may have impact on éxpatision of private davelop- 
mental I outlay via measures. for- inducement of desirable, productive 
investments with simultaneous restriction or control of unpróduotive 
expenditures ir in Private. sector | ot , economy. Tis may be done by 
foim or : other. Again, ‘related with these methods, private entoiprise 
may be fostered through transference of public investments to private 
enterprise (after à an initial period of construction and entrepreneurship 
by the state), public financing | of private enterprise and, investment, 
eic; The net result of all these fiscal measures should be the attain- 
ment of an ‘“‘optimum’’ composition of investment-flows in the private 
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sector or economy. Historically, even as early as in the 19th century, 
although thé major role in the growth processes was played by private 
venture- or risk-capital and by the venturesomeness of imaginative 
and bold individuals, yet it would be exaggeration to say that fiscal 
authorities had nothing to do with those growth-processes. The then 
governments, did at times create special incentives for private venture- 
capital. (Possibly, the most interesting example was the “land 
grants" in thé-U.8.A., which encouraged and indeed made possible 
the building of railroads. Another very powerful incentive was ‘low 
taxation. Fiscal authorities, therefore, did not frown ‘upon profits of 
private investment and enterprise that proved successful). -The 
current substitute for venture-capital, however, consists of an increased 
participation ‘of governments in economic growth throügh construction 
of transportation facilities such as harbours ‘and roads, certain power 
developments, irrigation and soil-conservation measures, etc. The 
list includes ‘‘basic’’ investments of the kind that in days gone by 
used to be undertaken by private venture-capital (or,as in case of 
health and sanitation, unduly neglected). Moreover, ib should be 
noted that, occasionally, private and public investments have been 
known to work together on a joint. venture, Heilpsrin even state 
that “‘the possibility of extending this approach, thereby avoiding as 
complete substitution of public for private capital deserves very careful 
exploration: This might be particularly valuable in cases’ where an 
investment cannot be fully profitable in its early stages while becoming 
80 eventually. ''5 Hor several reasons, it seems appropriate, in large 
sectors of economy, to rely on private production and investment, 
while if may happen, however, that private activity falls short of the 
- most desirable level or is applied in wrong directions, where it-has to 
be restricted. Fiscal’ growth policy, therefore, should inclu le an 
elaborate system of stimuli and deterrants intended to provide some 
guidance to private activity. 


. The objective of fiscal stimulation of ` private enterprise may be: 
fulfilled under certain circumstances, by governmental entrepreneurship 
in the direction of creation of developmental projects, and. their 
subsequent transference to private sector or economy. In the under- 
developed economy in particular, while private entrepreneurial endeavour 
is deficient in particular directions, - public enterprises may prepare 

375 Michael Heilperin ‘Economic Development. and Private Enterprise”, in 


Jaternationel Chambers of Commerce : Economic Development and Private Investmenis, 
PP 28-26. 
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way by initiating enterprises which, once established, can be taken 
over by private owners for subsequent self-financed (or market-financed) 
expansion. During Japan’s particular decade ‘of . industrialisation, 
1905-14, for instance, one fiscal measure for stimulating private 
enterprise was the creation of industrial capital through governmental 
efforts and its subsequent sale and transfer to private sector (occasionally 
at below cost that contained a hidden element of fiscal subsidy). 
Again, during an earlier (the Meiji) era, fiscal authorities built 
model factories in railroad, shipping, mining, cement, paper, silk- 
realing, cotton-spinning, etc., which were sold to private enterprise after 
1880 (when these included 3 shipyards, 51 merchant vessels, b munition 


-plants, 10 mines and 52 factories).?”. Excepting industries producing 


military goods, public enterprises were sold to private bodies at bargain 
prices. After 1882, till 1914, fiscal authorities receded into background 
às entrepreneurs and pursued policies calculated to stimulate private 
developmental, investments. Apart from a genuine interest in 
fosterin gprivate enterprise as such, the other background reasons 
for the pursuance of such policies were, perhaps, the then disappointing 
yield of public enterprise, the need for financial stability (endangered 
^ 9 Japan's fiscal policy had a growth-bias since 1869, and the industrial economy was 
established during 1869-1894/95. R . 
n W, W. Lockwood: Op. cit., pp. 16-21, 185, 507; Kunio Nagai: Op. cit. From 
standpoint of stability along a process of deliberate growth, it should, however, be pointed 
out that the large state budgets of Japan were not mainly featured. by ‘overall’ deficit 


finance; because taxes and the foreign-held public debt provided for most of fiscal expendi- 
tures, including those going to the private-investment sector. A discriminatory tax policy 


` favoured industrialisation by discouraging consumption and agriculture. Created investible 


B 


funds were mostly directed to basic private industries. Japan's fiscal policy greatly relied 
upon direct taxes on land and other real estates, indirect taxes on liquor. and other 
consumption, public debt held by people, and some emission of new money,—but dealt 
leniently on industrial investment, in taxation. Of the totalrevenue of Y 616 in 1909 in 
particular, tax revenue of Y 412 accounted for major part (with direct and indirect taxes being 
9695 and 54%, respectively). Mein sources of tax receipts were land and excise, but 
corporation profits were favourably treated. : 


28 The assertion for instance, that because Japan in the past relied more upon fiscal 


‘saving and investment than private ones, she should not follow the course, actually 


followed in. post-war period, of tax’ concessions stimulating private saving and investment 
to any greater.extent, is misleading. Apart from the fact that there is no reason why 
financing techniques at any time for any economy should be set by the historical pattern, 
the other reasons are the following: Japan, at the most significant phase of her growth, 
relied to considerable extent upon tax concessions stimulating private saving and investment; 
again, when fiscal saving and investments were resorted to, tha finances had to flow 
into private sector; and, even, fiscal investments were transferred to private sector, after 
their completion. ' : 

In this coutext, the following assertion has to be judged : “Japan is a country where 
government had (and perhaps has) played an important role in investment for many 
generations, while on the contrary, individuals bave held less bonds, less stocks, and less 
equities. - If we dare to arrange the routes of capital expansion according to the degree of 
imporiance that each of them has possessed in the economic development cf this country, 
ranking will be first, Route (d) (fiscal saving and their public/private investment), second, 
Route (c) (private retaired earnings of enterprises re-invested in the same enterprises) and 
(b) (voluntary private savings deposited in banks and other financial instituticns of non- 


- governmental natute, resulting in indirect private investment of such funds as loans, équity, 


bends, etc.) and third, Route (a) (voluntary private saving and direct private investment 
like purchase of stock and otber equities by savers)”. Annals of the Hitotsubashi A cademy, 
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by ambitious scales of fiscal outlays), dad ihe pressing requirements 
of malting fiscal expenditures: into fields other “than those related with 
econóaic gtowih. "But ‘the official reason (as given in the Regulations 
for thé Tranéfer of Factories of 1880): was: the existence of "amp le 
private - busitiess ` ‘opporbiinities and organisation - "The. expansión of 
foreign trade—a i main factor and component’ in économie growth—was 
both “the cause. and the effect of. such: grówth. oriétitated fiscal policy. 
The: ‘substantial and- pervasive" growth ot ibe'Ja apanése “economy diiring 
1885-1914 i ds reflécted in overall ‘indicators like- total Production and 
income figures, which allowing: for ` ‘pilée-rises) “hight “have nere; ed 
by: "80. to 10095 in the’ quarter eéntüry ending Tori. . 
| “Practically; such fiscal ‘traneférenes of itivestments to private hanids, 

as outright gift ‘or ás ‘gale at ‘below cost ‘or bargain p ices, ‘meant “egat 
subsidies’ to -thë ‘private sector. ` “In Jaj apan, “the “gumulative® fotà of 
public’ ‘éxpenditures: ' ‘on thé ‘state ' ‘ enterprises, ! subsidies ^ ‘to piivate 
enterprises, ‘and ünrepaid industrial Tois granted - by. "fiscal "&uthoiities 
stood ^àt-:aroünd Y'100 1iillións in 1885 (singe 1869); while; tlie : antival’ 
dggregate- fiscal. éxpenditutes ` Were about’ Y 50 million’ during- -1869- “BO, 
which’ shows ‘thie Magnitude of such "cal operationis: AQ q A g 
“However, ih most ! vüdér-déVelopéd' éGonóinies of ‘today, as "dus 
already - been. observed, the problem is how to channel.a larger fraction 
of current national. i income into -fiscal; -developmái Gal x xpendilhres (or, or? 
public financing of private developinéntal ex pénditures) ; Where the’ indi 
difficulties are : inadequate fiscal-mechanisin: for 1 resource mobilisation, 


the “low: level of “current: hatjoi al. ‘income, high. percentage of. ‘non 


dev? slopmental * fiscal outlay’ that “strongly.” resists Tis. ` redückión;—ithe. 
| difficulties that cannot easily be overcome. "C 5, hi C A i 
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“Fiscal policy fr growth T private enterprise may also" be: 
public capital (plant) construction- for lease to private, Sector, provision 
of special governmental services to ‘the later; or state assistarice to 
private "business through loans or. equity ` investments. The "ünder- 
developed ` economies : ‘might’ use sch fiscal, ‘devices; for. instanĝe 
practised : in Ù. S.A. on ‘the State-governmentál levels; as cash bonuses, < 
interest-free loans; fiscal participation i in financing; ‘donation of. “and, 
buildings, ete., plant leases at nominal réntals; and advance i agreements 
on ‘public - utility rates and services, to private economy,’ many of 
which, of: course, may ‘not take the form of fiscal measures, strictly 


speaking. ‘A form of State- local fiscal. aid. io private enterprise. in a 8. ru 


= 3 


EDI Subsidy ond Te Policies for Development of Industries i in Japan iiri 
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which is attracting attention, is the praetice of leasing industrial plants 
to private firms, in the typical arrangement of which, & local fiscal 
authority borrows funds to build plants that are later leased out to 
private enterprise for an extended period." 


Other fiscal measures that might encourage private capital forma- 
tion are: public stock-or share-subscription, credit extension, direct 
subsidies, and, guarantees.’ The lower down this list of forms of fiscal 
assistance to private investment, the degree of state ownership and 
control over the capital plants created decreases until, the projects loose 
their public character entirely. A 

In a mixed economy, there is large publie element in private 
investment and vice versa," which prevents any clear demarcation 
between the public and the private sectors, In particular, in certain 
individual cases, especially where, large amounts of capital, are involed, 
the usual, methods of financing, available to private enterprise (like 
ploughed-back profits, the capital-issue market financing, term credits, 
etc.) may not be easily available in the less-developed, economy. Here, 
government - participation may be important. Fiscal. participation in 


30 State and Local Aids to Industry (ECAFE/I&T/FED/16). 


3! Ching Chun Liang : Use of Fiscal Measures for the the Promotion of Government 
Capital Formation in the Far East Countries (BCAFE/I&T/FED/18). Direct fiscal support 
to private industry in India was given in the following ways: in cage of the Govern- 
ment of India, direct financing by appropriate departments via loans, grants and.-subsi- 
dies, gurantees ; subseriptions to s&hares/debentures, etċ., in case of the States, direct 
departmental aid in shape of loans, grants and subsidies, participation in shates and 
debentures; gurantee of minimum returns on such shares/debentures, and (rarely) under- 
writing of private stock issues. 


Although in india, fiscal outlay via specialised. development/finance institutions 
has been rising only comparatively recently, direct fiscal assistance has been in vogue 
for a few decades, in terms of the State Aid to Industries Acts/Rules, which have 
been in force in- many of the Indian States. The Acts/Rules provide for assistance to 
new or ‘nascent industries, undeveloped new’ industries, and to” cottage industries. The 
State Government assistance might .take the’ form of loans (of 10 to 20 years terms), 
guarantee of loans raised from banks, grant of land and-raw materials at favourable 
rates, supply of machinery, gurantee of minimum return on shares and debentures, 
etc." But, till recently, amount of assistance givén in terms of the Ácts/ Rules has been 
very small (excepting the significant assistance in the former native’ States of Hyderabad 
and Mysore). Thus, at the end of March 1950, the' amount of loans ' outstending in 
eight of the States was only Rs. 3.82 crores: But; sisice 1951, with inauguration of 
the, Plan era, direct fiscal financing and assistance to private enterprise of the ' sort 
mentioned has been growing. 5 


D 


To medium and ‘large-scale industries, the State Government (excluding Janmu, 
and Kashmir) direct loans and equities were Rs. 4 crores and Rs, 4 érores resp sctivel: yaa total 

of Rs, 8 cióres, during 1956- 57 ‘to 1959-60; to small ihdustries (12 2545 units) and industrial’ 
có-opératives (426 units); direct loans were in the aggregate, Rs. 7 crotes, during 1956 59, 

. by* States (with/Centre's help—the latter cannot’ ‘assist such enterprise directly) ; total fiscal 
assistance—loans, equities and’ grants—to private ‘sector’ 8 large- -acale industries was about 
Rs. 66 crores is 1956- 57. to 1959- 60; ; eto, ' 


33 "There ia considerable private element in public investment when, for example, 
private foreigü capital is: engaged in domestic publie works. International Chambers of 
Commerce: Public and Private Investment in Economic Development, pp. 15-19; UN: 
Takes and Fiscal Policy in “Underdaveloped | Countries; M. Heilperin : Op. eit. ; J. 
Tinbergen : Op. cis, 
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private enterprise may range from 100% to a minority interest, but. 
there is no reason to consider only the extremes of complete state owner- - 
ship and completely private ownership. Intermediary forms exist and 
are sometimes even to be preferred: they may combine the strong 
points of private and public interest. (However, much depends upon 
the personnel and management form involved. Freedom in day-to-day 
management decisions is very important. On the other hand, addi- 
tional capital-supply should not be made easy and cheap only because 
of governmental affiliation). Specialised institutions like the 
‘development’ /‘finance’ corporations or banks, mixed companiés, 
investment trusts. etc., besides the state capital subscription to private 
enterprise, enable. joint fiscal-private financing and/or participation, 
with the objective of accelerated economic: growth. Such institutions 
might be financed from fiscal budgetary allocations as well as 
resources provided by loans, etc. from private or semi-private sources 
like the capital market and credit institutions—partly or wholly under ~ 
written by fiscal authorities—, apart from other forms of private 
capital subscription. FUE E 

The under-developed economies in particular are evolving specialis- 
ed institutions?" often as part of growth-orientated fiscal policy and in 
the context of a mixed or private-enterprise system. . 


The specialised State Departments, too, may encourage direct - 
or indirect investment in public and/or private sectors, in the mixed 
and private-enterprise systems, as they may as well directly make 
investments in the collectivistic system, (like the specialised institutions 


33 Some such specialised institutions with public or public/private finance are: in 
Latin America. the Bolivian Development Corporation (which began operation with $26,000, 
000 from the fiscal authorities and the U.S. Eximbank), the Chilean Development Corpora- 
tion (with approximate assets in production of Re. 3,800,000,000 at the end of 1948) the 
Institute for the Development of Production in Guatemala (with aggregate expenditure 
ameunting to Q. 2,084,059.97 between January and October, 1949, financed by the fiscal 
authorities, the Central Bank and private resources), the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tien (with Bs. 202 million invested at the end of 1947), the National Fivanciera in Mexico; 
in Asia and Africa, the Colonial Development Corporation for the British colonies (with 
investment of £26,248.000 as of July 20, 1950, financed by internal profits and loans made 
or guaranteed by the U.K. Government), the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporation 
in Ceylon (with Rs. 14.0 million of loans made up-till September, 1949, and finai.ced by the 
fiscal authorities and private resources), the Investment Fund for the Economic and Social 
Development of the Overseas Territories, French Colonies and Overseas Departments (with 
Fr. 58,243 billione of investments in 1949 in North Africa, Fr. 69,800 millions till 1950 in 
other overseas territories including Indo-China, and Fr. 5,900 billions till 1949 in overseas 
departments}, the Industrial Finance Corporation, the State Financia! Corporations, the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation and the National Industrial Development 
Corporation, in India (the former three with funds derived from fiscal authorities and /or 
private sources, and the latter with fiscal funds), the Industrial Development Commission 
in Southern Rhodesia (with £53,000 credit made up-till March, 1947); and the Sumer Bank 
and the Eti Bank in Turkey (with T£244 million investment and eredit. between enterprises 
at the «nd of 1948, and T£157 million aggregate asset in 1946, respectively); etc. ete. 
[.B.R.D. : Development Corporations and Related Institutions in Selected Countries, pp. 
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or public enterprises). But the State Departments cannot bring 
about any form of joint private/public participation, which the 
specialised agencies or corporations can. Moreover, profits-reinvestment 
is possible in public enterprises or in specialised institutions. However, 
fiscal policy-integration may be inhibited by possible.lack of co-ordina- 
tion and overlapping of functions between the different specialised insti- 
tutions or between these and the specialised State Depariments, 
wherever such different types exist side-by-side. .In the collectivistio^* 
and mixed economies, specialised corporations are more appropriate the 
more direct the operation becomes and the more commercial the 
economic task is, within an overall and integrated fiscal developmental 
policy. f 


. Another fiscal instrument to foster growth of private investment 
and enterprise is: Public credit-extension to private business, In the 
early phase of Japanese industrialisation, for instance, various industrial 
loans of large amounts were granted to private enterprise by the fiscal 
authorities (which were soon considerably written-off before more than 
one-half was collected back; this partial writing-off of the loans 
constituted an indirect fiscal subsidy to private business), Moreover, 
since the early 1930’s, in many less-developed economies, direct fiscal 
loans to the private sector or indirect ones through the instrumentality 
of specialised public or mixed financial institutions granting medium- 
and long-term- credit to the private economy, have been increasing in 
importance. , Some of the institutional experiences with regard to 
provisions of medium-aud long-term loans to private enterprise by 
state and state-guaranteed financial resources, in the post-war period, 
have been the Development Bank of Ethiopia, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey, the Mexican Industrial Development Line of 
Credit?*, etc. (Moreover, ‘‘(official) institutions . . . do contribute to the 
. development of the private sector. Thus, for instance, the Sumer and 


34 Yn the comprehensive and consolidated Soviet budget that includes the greater 
part of capital expenditures’ under the Five-Year Plans (which also includes industrial 
subsidies), although there is no special investment budget, yet most capital expenditures 
are financed by resources allocated by the State to long-term investment banks. N.V. Cone 
doide : Op. cit., pp 77-78. : 


35 ‘Which had the respective loan operations (contracts conclnded) of : Eth. $1,875, 

000 (in industry and agriculture! on March 81, 1959, T£29.1 millions (in domestic and 

foreign currency) on March 1, 1951, and about $270,000 and May 81, 1959, These three 
institutions were financed, respectively, by ordinary capital stock subscribed by the Imperial 

Etbiopean Government and the preferred stock subscribed by public and private agencies; 

the capital-stock subscriptions by private instifutions, the Central Bank Bond purchase, 

ete’; and, the World Bank loans made through the Government of Mexico. G. M. Alter : 

Development Loans to Private Enterprise in Underdeveloped Countries, A Progress Report on 

New Credit Institutions in Ethiopia, Turkey and Mezico. (I.B.R.D.) pp. 1-81. 
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Eti Banks of Turkey, asa by- pioddet of their activities, have helped 
to create à reservoir of skilled labour and managerial experience which | 
has been of iminênse valué i in the developinent of private. industry and 
have, indeed, provided some of the top ` personnel of the Industrial 
Dévelopniént Bank of Turkey’). 

In India, of the combined ‘Capital’ expenditures E the, Central 
and State. budgets, the net loans and advances have been Rs. 85, 98 B 
lakhs in 1951-59, Rs. 25. 52 lakhs i in 1952. -58, Rs 43. 05 lakhs‘ in 1953. 
54, Rs. 48. 46 lakhs in 1954- 55, Rs. 101. 99 lakhs in 1955- 56, 
Rs. ` 116.30 lakhs: (Revised Estimate) | in . 1956.57. and Rs. 
111.33 lakhs (Budget Estimate) in 1957.58. (In the Loan. 
Account of the Central Budget, the disbursements on “Loans and 
Advances" had been Rs. 60. 77 lakhs in 1951-52, Rs. 91.97 lakhs in 
1952. 58, Ra. 124.08 lakhs i iti 1953-54, Rs. 196.71 lakhs in 1954. 55; Rs. 
248. 87 laklis in 1953 56, Rs, 282. 76 lakhsin 1956.57 (R.E.) dnd. Rs. 
933.37 lakhs in 1957-58 (B.E), to the States ; during the respective 
years, the “Lodang and Advancés’? had béén Rs. 13.31 lakhs, 
Rs. 10 38 faktis, Rs. 19:83 lakhs, Rs. 26.26 lakhs, Rs. 82.00 lakhs, 
Rs. 68.98 iaktis (R R. j and Bs. 67.20 lakhs (B. HB.) (to others). ae Thesé 
inelude fiscal iodng dnd ddvances thade to private enterprise. During 
1956. 5T to 1959: €0; thè Cënttal Govérnmient investments in stocks of 
private industries were, for the respective yeats, Rs. 5i lakhs, Rs: 91 
lakhs, Rs. 4. BL lakhs (R.R. ) and Rs. 9.44 lakhs (B. B. ) loans to the 
sámé were, respectively, Rs. 15.71 lakhs, Rs. 9.51 lakhs, Rs. 7. 94 
labs (R.E.) and Ré. 7: 03 lakhs (B.B); the State Governm. ent (ex- 
chiding Jammu ahd Kashmity investments to the same were, res- 
pëctivély, Rs. 15 lakhs, Ré; 23 lakhs, Rs. 194 lakhs (R. E. ) and 
Rs. 1.84 lakhs (B. Ej; loans to thé same were respectively, Rs. 48 
lakhs, Rs. i 18 lakhs, Rs. i: 08 lakhs (R. É. J ard Rs. 80 lalis (B. E. ). 
Thus; the totals were ‘to thé tunes of Rs. 16.85 lakhs in 1958-57, 
Rs. 12;58 likh? in 1957-58, Rs, 14,15 lakhs (H.E. ) in 1958- 59 and 
Rs. 12.11 lakhs (B,E.) in 1959-60. Though the direct supply of in- 
vestible funds by fiscal authorities may appeàr marginal in relation to 
tófa] requirements of funds by private enterprise, its overall. favourable 
influence on supply of capital is by no means insignificant. (The 
nét loans and advances as per cents of public éxpenditures, in the 
combined ‘capital’ accounts were, during the respective yéars, 12, 52 76s : 
15.5596, 25. 09%, 14.51%, 22. 18%, 15. 73% and 11.72%. The net 
loans and advances as per cents of aggregate i expenditures (both 


t William Diamond : Development Banks, p.4 
36 Ministry of Finance : Budgetary Statistics of India 1951.59 to 1957-88. 
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the Central and State Budgets and: in both the ‘revenue’ and “capital” 
accounts) were: 8.33%, 2.64%, 4.220%, 3.93%, 6.87%, and 6.24% 
4.91%, and they were, as per cents of national income, .04%, .03%, 
04%, .05% .1095, .0195. and .01%, during the respective years. 
Aggregate, ‘Capital’ expenditures as per cents of aggregate fiscal 
expenditures during the same years, were: 26.62%, 10.89%, 16.84%, 
97.0795, 80.5795, 84.64% and 41.92%). 


Private capital formation may also be stimulated through direct 
fiscal subsidies of one type or other, which, at times, may form a 
substantial part of aggregate public expenditure on economic growth. 
Fiscal grants of operating subsidies (or. for that matter, fiscal capital 
contributions) to public, semi-public or private enterprises, should be 
made provided their activities form an essential part in the creation of 
an optimum composition of investment-flows. During the initial 
phase of industrialisation of Japan, again, while public investment was 
restricted to certain “basic” industries that encouraged private 
investment in turn, fiscal developmental subsidies to private enterprise 
played an important role. During 1905-1915, -for instance, growth 
of subsidies to the private economy was impressive." Out. of an 
aggregate "increase of subsidies from (in thousands of Yen) 20,987 in 
1908 to 40,835 in 1910 and 44,514 in 1915, those to Agriculture, 
Forestry and Riparian Improvement rose from 3,470 to 12,541 and. 
16,298 ; to Iron and Steel Manufacturing, from 3,786 to 2,214 
and 4,724; to Ship-building, from 477 to 837 and 2,495; and 
to Shipping, from 4,918 to 10,422 and 7,991 ; during the respective 
years. 


From growth-view-point, the most important fiscal subsidy was 
on shipping. The shipping and ship-building industries were great 
private ; enterprises created and fostered by fiscal authorities, and these 
very industries mainly effected Japan's subsequent expansion of foreign 
trade, an important factor and component of growth. After the 
early Meiji attempts at a variety of fiscal expedients, comprehensive 
and permanent fiscal support to shipping was embodied in the 
navigation-and construction-bounty - laws of 1896, which provided, 
inter alia, annual operating subsidies to domestic companies (under 
both the laws of 1896 and 1909) and various construction bounties 
to domestic shipyards from 1896 to 1917 on ships of certain minimum 
size,—higher rates of subsidy being extended for larger and speedier 

9 Kunio Nagai : Op. cit. 
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types, ` and for “those using domestic equipmént and material.* “The 
impact of fiscal subsidies io. shipping on the'latter's growth EE 
perhaps, best be illustrated by the PANGING figures: | : " 


Period Subsidies (in milliong of Yen)” ; " Increase i in Tonnage of steamships ` 
ME. ED _ (Gross Tons) - 
.3888-31899/ .. `- a: - Má ; r 90,090 
1893-1897 | Ib (0 895,000. - 
1898-1902 | 66.0 = 80 |. 
19081907 7 i." 498^ ^^ 77 Boro 
1998d8]9 — 7 Si ^ 888 / ^ 77 926,000 
39094907 ^ ^ ^ | " &ü ^ "7 407,000 


Ld Compiled: on tha basis of 1928-82 price- level. - ; 
Source: Kunio _Nagai—The Development of Japanese Economy and Fisca! Policies 
; after the Russo-Japanese War (International Chambers of Commerce; unpublished). 


Without’ fiscal subsidies, the merchant marine could not possibly have 
doubled its tonnage each decade fiom 1880 to 1910. Thus, a subs- 
tantial part of* industrial growth was ‘achieved through’ public 
expenditure on private enterprise ; private capital alone could not ` 
possibly havé done that. (In the 19th century, fiscal authorities in 
Germany also contrived ‘to build up, under private initiative, her - 
mercantile ‘ ‘marine, in order to compete with Britain, directly by” 
subsidies | and” bounties, “and indirectly by devices such as reduction’ 
of port dues and heavy payments for carriage of mails). ` 

` Fiscal subsidy has been à constant feature of Japan's economic 
growth and recovery. In the comparatively recent past, they played 
an important role in the expansion of agriculture, forestry and fishery. 
The aggregate subsidy to agriculture, forestry and fishery accounted 
for Y 2,808 in fiscal 1946, Y 6,612 in 1247, Y 18,605 in 1948, Y21,984 
in 1949 and 23,738 in 1950, Daring the same fiscal years respectively, 
price-subsidies to private enterprise accounted for about 8 to 24% of 
annual public expenditure, and these went mainly to the ‘basic’ 
industries, the main support of Japan's economic growth. The ratio 
of price-subsidies to major. industries to total public expenditure Was ` 
2.19 in 1945, 8.24 in 1946, 13.42 in 1947, 17.85 in 1948 and 14.49 in 
1949, while that of total price-adjustment subsidy io total fiscal outlay ^ 
was 7.82, 10. 94, 13. 52, 24.383 and 9.49 in the ae a years. on 


038 W.W: Lockwood : Op: cita, pp. 544-548. 

3 ECAFE/I:& T/FED/8. As early as 1928, Mercantile Marine Oomttiss of the 
Government of India had recommended fiecal bounties.to private shipping, but fiscal action. 
‘in this respect was nil until 1947 when the Government of India started assisting -private 
‘shipping (via - various technical services, fiscal loans and subsidies, and governmental 
_capital-stock subscriptions in private shipping). Bub no fiscal supporb was extended, 
“through loans and subsidies tospestivelgi before 1941 (cf. a.loanof Rs. ite tò the 
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Such public expenditures on private enterprise helped the lowering of 
market prices of commodities thereby increasing their sales. | 
However, general speaking, although fiscal subsidies to private 
enterprise in mixed and private-enterprise systems constitute an 
important measure within an overall developmental fiscal-policy strategy, 
and although such subventions are better than protective tarif? for 
stimulation of private activity, yet practical feasibility of any 
far-reaching measure in that direction may be doubted in the less- 
developed economy of to-day characterised by meagre fiscal resources, 
Measures of fiscal subsidy, if applied to all or majority of private 
enterprises, would charge the budget with enormous amounts of funds 


Scindia Ship-building Yard in 1951, and the provision of replacement loan of Rs. 4 
crores and loan for acquisition of additional tonnage of Rs. 6'5 crores, in the First 
Five-Year Plan) and before 1950 (cf. the order placement of the Central Ministry of 
ommerce and Industry, in February 1950, for building 3 cargo-ships of 8000 tons 
each, on Government Account, with the  Scindhia Steam Nagavigation Company Ltd., 
with Rs. 193 5 lakhs total cost but to be sold at market price of Rs, 126 lakhs— 
thus involving a Rs, 67.5 lakh fiscal subsidy; the another Rs. 80 lakhs fiscal subsidy 
to the same firm announced in September 1951; the Rs. 1 crore fiscal subsidy to the 
sales of ships built by the Hindusthan Shipyard, in 1952-58 etc.). During the 1950's, 
there was considerable fiscal capital participation in private shipping, too. 


However, during the Plan era, of all categories, shipping received largest direct 
fiscal loan assistance; dnring the First Plan, the Centre sanctioned Rs 24 crores; during 
the Second Plan, Rs. 87 crores (exclusive of a carry-over of Rs. 8 crores from the 
First Plan) were provided, of which private shipping hed Rs. 17 crores. (What is of 
Significance is that the loans were given upto 85-90% .of value of the ship; this is 
more important than the percentage or absolute volume of loan), Again, the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1958, creating a Shipping Development Fund, provides a parmanont source of 
Tupee finance, mainly for loans, with funds derived from the Centre’s loans and grants. 


_ The Amrita Bazar Patrika of November 30, 1962 reports P.T.I. that the Indian 
shipping tonnage crossed the one million ton mark in the middle of 1962 and stood at 
1,012,366 G.R.T., according lo Lloyds Register of shipping statistical tables 1962, just 
published. Thus. India has become the second Asian economy—the other is Japan - and 
the 19th in the world to possess over one million tons of shipping. (The percentage of 
Indian tonnage to world tonnage of about 140 million, however, continues to be fractional 
at 0°72), According to the figures compiled by the Government of India, the Indian tonnage 
will cross to one million ton mark as soon as all the 14 vessels aggregating 88,189 G.R.T. 
purchased by Indian shipping companies during the last two months have come on the 
Indian register. 


. The aviation industry also received fiscal aid. and the post-war aid, prior to its 
nationalisation in 1958, took the forms of guaranteed payments under air mail agreements, 
rebates and subsidies, indemnification against losses, long-term loans, capital participation, 
and various technical services. But because financial weakness of almost all private fror 
persisted in spite of continued fiscal support, so the industry was nationalised. 


Apart from fiscal subsidies to the air and shipping industries, the other important 
general fiezal subsidy was to the aluminium industry, whose subsidy-rates, with regard 
to sheets and circles, and ingots, respectively, were: Rs, 380 and nil in 1949-50, 
Rs. 230 and nil in 1950-51, and Rs. 180 and nil 1951-52, for Lhe Indian Aluminium Company ; 
and Rs. 710 and Rs. 900 in 1949-50, Rs. 610 and Rs. 825 in 1950-51 and Rs. 510 and Ra 750 
in 1951-52, for the Aluminium Corporation of India, 

Also, fiscal assistance was extended to iron and steel, explosives for civilian purposes. 
dyestuff, locomotives, etc. (Source : Government of India; A. K, Datta Gupta : Government 
Financing of Private Enterprise in Post-War India; and S8. L. Ne Simhe : The Capital 
Market of India), f 

40 The granting of fiscal subsidies may be, and, generally is, a superior alternative 
to tarif protection—a fiscal instrament to which many economies have resorted to quite indis- 
criminately and without regard to the adverse effects of protective measures on production 


cost of other industries and on the cost of living. 
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that would have to be financed out of various fiscal receipts: It may 
-be that certain public investments would thus become impossible. ‘To 
the extent that this is true, it should be taken account of asa 
. disadvantage “of fiscal subsidy, to be set against the latter's possible 

advantages. Another point of doubt has to do with the administrative 
complications involved: (To the extent that the enterprises pay taxes, 
one might conceive of an allowance or. subsidy which is proportional 
to wages paid in the enterprises ; this would: not bo particularly 
difficult to administer). 

Fiscal subsidies to private sector or economy may be both in the - 
nature of a ‘revenue’ and of a ‘capital’ expenditure in the budget. 
Operating bounties to private investment, for example, constitute a 
kind of fiscal ‘revenue’ expenditure, while fiscal capital contribution 
to private or mixed concerns is fiscal ‘capital’ expenditure. 


1 (To be continued) 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Unity of India—President Rajendra Prasad. The Publications Division, - 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 


To a foreigner who is not familiar with Indian conditions Indii appears 
to be an aggregate of nations, instead of bemg a single nation. As he 
travels across the country, physica! diversities of a far-reaching character 
are noticed by him, He also experiences all types of climate together 

with differences in intellect, manner of living and diet of the people due 

“to the influence of such varying climate. The people of India speak 
many different languages. They profess nearly all the main religions 
known in the world. A foreigner becomes perplexed and thinks that 
India is not one country and is nob one nation, - 

If a person does not dive deep beneath the surface of diversities, 
he will see diversities only, A unity which unites all diversities into 
one is sure to escape his attention. 

President Prasad has emphatically proved that this adis is an 
eternal ethical current which has been flowing in our country, and which 
occasionally incarnates itself into living forms, Such unifying conscious- 
ness teaches the people the lessons of non-violence, truth and renunciation. 
This historic ethical consciousness has been the main motive force of the 
life of the common people of India. 

In the modern industrial age a doubt arises in our mind whether this 
ethical consciousness should yield its place to the aggressive egoism 
according to the requirement of the age or not. He solves the problem 
in an excellent manner and points out the main defects in the Western 
culture. The two theories viz. the theory of class war and that of ' 
political and economic exploitation spring up from this aggressive egoism 
as its inevitable logical conclusion. He affirms that India maintains her 
culture in the midst of her great calamities because of her moral fortifica- 
tion. He asseris that industrial civilisation would be able to progress if 
we build our economic system on the foundation of the historic ethical 
consciousness, Thereby we shall be able to escape the repetition of the 
injustices and atrocities which produce the conflicts of modern times, 

Regional, racial or linguistic boundaries are not better than the cage of 
a civilisation, If the cage perishes, civilisation dies out. Civilisation can 
rest only on a universal foundation which is nothing but an ethical con- 
sciousness. 


This consciousness constitutes the basis of unity of India. 
[627] J. B, 
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Eighty-Four, Not Out—R. P, Paranjpye, 1961. Pp. 184. National 
Book Trust of India, Delhi, Rs, 1.75. i 


Dr. Paranjpye first relates the story of the various influences which 
helped to shape his character during the formative period of his life. 
Some of’ these were of a personal nature, while others, like Rationalism 
or Social Reform, were ideas which were sweeping the intellectuals of the 
land while he was comparatively young. It is interesting that the 
personality which was thus developed had ample roots in the'past, yet a ` 
large part of if was shaped after a model of western origin. l 

- Both as an educationist and as a political figure, Dr. Paranjpye' 8 life 
was distinguished by an independence and consideration for others which 
was of a high order. In India, barring a few exceptions, such life fre- 
quently tended during British rule, to be marked either by abject identifi- 
cation with the interests of the ruling class, ‘or of an emotional, superficial 
revolt against the same, in which ‘reason’ was frequently laid aside, — 

The period during which “Dr. Paranjpye passed the matures period 
of his life Has been so full of confusion and of conflict of forces, that the 
reader feels grateful for being presented here with a critical and indepen: A 
dent view which renders some of the events somewhat meaningful. ub 


deo]. UNE Le - >= . Nirmal Kimer Bose 
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OUR NEW VICE-CHANCELLOR 





SRI BIDHUBHUSAN MALIK, 
M.A., LL.B. BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


Ourselves 
Our New VICE-CHANCELLOR 


We offer a cordial and warm welcome to our new Vice-Chancellor, 
Sri Bidhubhusan Malik who has assumed charge of his office in the 
month of November, 1962. Sri Malik comes to the University of 
Caleutta, in West Bengal, from the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Jamuna at Prayag or Allahabad where he was born on 11th January, 
1895: He received his education in the University of Allahabad in 
Uttar Pradesh, mentioned as sacred Madhyadesa or the Middle 
Country in the pages of Manusamhita and other ancient geographical 
texts. Sri Malik after having obtained the M.A. and LL.B. degrees of 
the University of Allahabad, proceeded to England for further legal 
qualifications. He was called to the bar by the Hon'ble Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn in London, and he returned to Allahabad where he 
practised in the High Court of U.P. as a Barrister-at-Law. His rise- 
in the legal profession was rapid and his merit was recognised by 
his appointment as. a Judge of ihe Allababad High Court in 
1944. For three years he served’ as a Puisne Judge.- In 1947 he 
was made the Chief Justice of the same High Court and he 
held his new office with credit and distinction for eight years 
from 1947 to 1955. In 1955 on the attainment of the statutory 
age of sixty years, he had to retire from the Bench. But his talents 
were utilised by the Government of the country in diverse fields of 
activities. He was made a member of the Malayan Constitutional 
Commission in -1956-57, and he also acted as Commissioner for 
Linguistic Minorities in India for five years from 1957 to 1962. This 
year he was nominated as the United Nations Organization Constitu- 
tional Expert for Congo, and his services were further utilised as 
Constitutional Adviser for Kenya at Lancaster House Conference in 
London. He has travelled widely in the Continents of Asia, Africa 
and Europe. The offer of the Vice-Chancellorship of the University 
of Calcutta, the premier University in India, must have come to him 
as 8 recognition of his past services rendered to his country. It may 
be regarded as the fulfilment of a legitimate ambition and as a fitting 
crown to. his legal and judicial career. It appears that Sri Malik is a 
man of unbounded energies, and the motto of his life may well be 
‘Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new”. We shall certainly 
look férward to an eventful and distinguished career of Sri Malik as 
our Vice-Chancellor in this premier seat of learning in our country. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
CHAPTER XXXI-A Ee . : l 
PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN ARTS : j 


1. The Pre-University Examination in Arts- shall’ be held- annuelly 
11. Calcutta and in such other places -as shall, from time to time, be ap- 
pointed by the Syndicate, the approximate date to be duly notified. 


2. Any student may be admitted to this examination, provided he 
has prosecuted a regular course of study in one or more colleges affiliated 
for this purpose for not less than one academic year: after passing the 
School Final Examination held by the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal, or an equivalent examination ‘considered as such by .the 
Academic Council. : ` 


3. Every candidate sent up for the Pre-University Examination 
in Arts by an affiliated college shall produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, ` 
(b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily done tutorial or practical 
"work as the case may be and passed the class examinations, and (d) of 
probability of passing the examination. Every candidate for admission 
Shall send in-his application with a certificate in the prescribed form. 
Every such application must reach the office of the Controller of Exa- 
minations at least six weeks before the date fixed for the.commencement 

- of the Examination. a 

Provided that regular classes may continue to be held after the appli- 
cations are forwarded to the University. 

Every student who.desires to be examiüed in any Scierice subject 
must produce.a certificate from the Principal of his College to the effect 
that he has.completed in one or more affiliated or recognised colleges the 
corresponding. practical course prescribed in the Regulations. i 


There shall be no practical examination in a.Science subject in the 
Pre-University Examination.  - s 


. 4 A fee of rupees twenty-two shall be forwarded by ech candidate 
with its application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself 
at the examination shall not.be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. 
A candidate who fails to pass. may be admitted to any one or more 
subsequent Pre-University Examinations in Arts on payment ofa Jike 
fee of twenty-two rupees on each occasion, subject to the provisions of 
Sections 5 and 6. i 

Provided that if a candidate who has passed the Pre-University Exa- 
mination in Arts is permitted by the University to appear in one or two 
special subjects at the Pre-University Examination, he shall pay a reduced 
fee of rupees 10 only. 


5. (4) If a student, after completion of a regular course of study for 
the examination, does not register himself as a candidate for or present 
himself at the examination, or appears at and fails in the examination, 
immediately succeeding such completion, he may appear ab any of the 
three following examinations of the same standard, on payment of .the 
prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to the ordinary 
certificate or certificates as required by these Regulations, a certificate 
from the Principal of an affiliated college, or from a member of the Senate 
or the Academie Council, testifying to his good character during the in- 
tervening period, and provided further that in case the student offers a 
science subject for which a practical course is necessary under the Regula- 
tions he also produces a certificate from the Principal of the said college 
or of any other affiliated college or from some other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such a course of practical 
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training in his laboratory during one of two years immediately preceding 
the examination at which he presents himself. 

(ii) * If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study, 
registers himself as a candidate at the examination. immediately succeed- 
ing such completion and appears at the examination but fails to com- 
plete the examination on account of illness or any other reason considered 
sufficient by the Syndicate, he will be entitled to the privilege mentioned 
in b(4) above. 

6. If a candidate is unsuccessful at;the examination on account of 
failure to secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 40 per cent. 
of marks in aggregate in other subjects, he may appear for a fresh exa- 
mination at the next annual examination in that subject alone in which 
he fails, on payment of a feo of Rs. 10. 

Provided that the candidate produces, in addition to the ordinary 
certificate or certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from 
the Principal of a college recognised by the University or from a member 
of the Senate or the Academic Council testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period : 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in that subject at the examina- 
tion, he shall be declared to have passed the examination as a whole 
-without any division. 

If such a candidate fails to appear at orto pass in the subject at the 
examination mentioned in the first paragraph and seeks admission to 
any subséquent examination of the University, he will be required to 
appear in all the subjects prescribed for the examination, subject to the 
provisions of Section 5 above. : 


7. The Pre-University Examination in Arts shall be “conducted by 
means of printed papers, the same paper being used at every place at 
which?the examination is held, except where the Syndicate decides other- 
wise, 

8. As soon as possible after the examination, the% Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged in order of 
Rolls and Nos. 

. Names of candidates who pass the examination under Section 6 above 
shall be published separately without any division or distinction. 

Every candidate shall, on passing, receive a {Certificate in the" form 
entered in Appendix A. - ~ 

9. Subjects for the Pre-University? Examination in Arts shall be: 
(1) English — .. m ira One Paper and a half 


(2) Bengali or any of the following 
i Modern Indian Languages : ae -- One Paper 
Hindi, Assamese, Urdu, Oriya, Khasi,’ Nepali : 
Maithili, Marathi, Gujrathi, Telegu, Tamil, 
Kanarese, Malayalam, Manipuri, Sindhi, Pun- 
jabi (Gurumukhi), Modern Armenian, Modern `} 
Tibetan and Burmese. 
The Academic Council shall have power to add to the list of Modern 
Indian Languages. 
A candidate whose normal speech is a language included in Sub-section 
(2) but who has had no opportunity to learn the language or whose normal 
speech is a language not included in the above list shall have, for reasons 
considered sufficient by the Syndicate, an Alternative Paper of an advanced 
character in English. 
(3-5) Elective subjects os E «+ One Paper each 


Any three of the following :— 
(f) One of the following languages : 


P Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German 
Land Italian. . 


Or 


One of the following Modern Indian Languages (advanced course) 
Bengali, Hindi, Assamese, Urdu, Oriya. ; ~3_; 


Or 


English (provided the candidate has not taken Alternativo English 
under Sub-section (2). 
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The Academic Council shall have power to add to the list. 
(ii) History Qu s 
(4i) Logic o PU A - 
(v) Mathematics g s 
(v) Elements of Economics and Civics ' 
(vi) Commercial Geography 
(và) Commercial Arithmetic and Elements óf Bookkeoping - 
(vi) Music . 
“(iz)” House-hold Art (for Girl candidates only) 
(rz) Child-care and Training (for Girl candidatos only) | 
(zi) Social Science (for Girl candidates only) 
(zi?) Geography 
(xvii) Botany . 
` (gv) Anthropology 
(zv). Psychology 
(ævi) House-hold Science (for Girl’ candidates only) 


10. No student: shall be allowed to take up Geography along with 
Commercial Geography, or Mena of Economies and Civics along with 
Social Science. 


No student shall be allowed to take up Mathematics for the Pro-Uni. 
versiby Examination in Arts-unless he has already passed the School Final 
Examination with Mathematics as one of his subjects. 


ll. (a) No student shall be allowed to take up Mathematics for the 
B.A or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pro-University, Exa- 
mination in Arts or Science in the subject. 

(b) -No student shall be allowed to take up House- Hold Art, Çhild- 
caro and Training or Social Science or House-hold Science for the B.A. 
or B.Sc. Examination unless the student has passed the Pro-University 
Examination in Arts in the subject. 

(c) No student shall be allowed.to take up Geography for the B. A. 
or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University Examina- 
tion in Arts or Science in Geography or Commercial Geography. 

(d) No student shall be allowed to take up Psychology for the. B.A. 
or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pro-University Examina- 
tion in Arts'or Science in any one of the following subjects :— 


Psychology, Physiology, Biology, Physics, Mathematics or Anthro- 


.pology. 


(e) No student shall be allowed to take up Botany for B.A..or B Se, 
Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University Examination in 
Arts or Science in Botany or Biology. 

(f) No student shall be allowed to take up Statistics for the B.A. or 
B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the reni Examination 
in Arts or Science in Mathematics. ` 


12. Candidates may also be examined, if they so desire, in an addi- 
tional subject from the list under Sub-sections (3), (4) and (5) of Section 
9 provided they have not already taken n up the subject. In this subject 
there shall be one paper. 


` 13. Every paper in every subject shall be of three hours and shall 
carry 100 marks. A half-paper shall be of two hours and shall carry 50 
marks, 

14. In order to pass the Pre-University Examination in Arts a candis 
dete must obtain 30 per cent. marks in each of the subjects mentioned 
in Section 9 above and an aggregate of 181 marks. 

In order to be placed in the First division a candidate must obtain 830 


marks. 
In order to be placed in the Second division a candidate must obtain 


248 marks, 

In order to be placed in the Third division a candidate must obtain 
181 marks. 

15. If & candidate has passed in the compulsory subjects and in the 
aggregate, the marks in excess of 30 obtained by him in the additional 
subject, if any, shall be added to his aggregate and the aggregate so ob- 
tained shall determine his division. 

16. Any candidate who has failed in one subject only and by. not 
more than 5 per cent. of the full marks in that subject and has shown 
merit by gaining 330 marks in the aggregate, shall be allowed to pass. 
Tri order to determine the division in which such a candidate will be placed, 
the number of marks by which he has failed in one subject shall be deducted 


from his aggregate. 
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l7. If the Examination Board is of opinion that, in the case of any 
candidate no$ covered by the preceding Regulations consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency, ¢.e. 70 per cent. marks 
in a particular subject or in the aggregate, it shall forward. the case to the 
Syndicate with a definite recommendation and the reasons for such re- 
commendation: The Syndicate may accept the recommendation or may 
refer the matter back to the Board for reconsideration. i 

18. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the Pre-University Exa- 
mination in Arts are defined below and books shall be recommended, 
where necessary, by the Boards of Studies concerned. 


ENGLISH - 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Paper I— 
Text ss ET EA m .. 75 marks 
Expansion .. s vs ET .. 100 ,, 
Comprehension Test . .. we aie e0 0405 , 
Paper II (Half-Paper) — : 
Substance or Precis writing E T ga .. 18 marks 
Story-writing from points given ` .. Ee . AD 
Essay with specific points e $e = .. 20 , 


ALTERNATIVE ENGLISH 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— . 
Prose i^» A ae su .. 40 marks 


Poetry E - S $5 e 40 ,, 
Drama es De si» A . 20 , 


BENGALI (Szconp Sunzxor) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Texts ie 5. eee wo .. 50 marks 
Prose s 3s 30 marks 
Poetry . : << e 020 ,, 

History of Literaturo .. — Ss . 20 ,, 

Essay E oe $e es e 16 , 

Grammar and Composition ee E e 46, 

HINDI (Szcowp Sus2EoT) 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows :-— < 

"Texts ee = ase Sus ze .. 50 marks 
Prose 53; a .. 80 marks 
Poetry -i e ec 20 3$ 

History of Literature .. EM ES e 20 , 

Essay oe oe ze m vs, I5, 

Grammar and Composition ne T5 ee 40 

: ASSAMESE (Szconp SUBJECT) 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 

Texts ae 2s ae .. ` 50 mark: 
Prose - s .. $0 marks z 
Poetry ve is oe ” 

Outline of History of Literature .. S sec 20 yy 

Essay ne s m € ze 1$ ,, 

“Grammar and Composition £* elsi ER soe LB us 

URDU (Sscoxp Sus7zOT) 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 

Texts ss A e - .. BO marke 
Prose. SES - .. 25 marks 
Poetry “ae E sow 025 7 gy 

Grammar and Composition Bis eO teri .. 90 , 


Essay ^ T zs atto 0020, 
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ORIYA (Ssconp Sus;ECT) 
The distribution. of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) ee .. 60 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. š .. 20 ,, 
Essay i a x oe Lb ss 
Grammar and Composition . v eo by 
t. KHASI (Szoonn SUBJECT) _ z 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— y i 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) sis .. 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature eus - a 20 ,, 
Essay . eo 7 peo; 05s B esc 
Grammar and Composition s e. e boy . 
NEPALI (Szconp SUBJECT) Ns 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows icu E 
Text (Prose 30 marks ; Poetry 20 marks) vá - .. . B0 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. (xem 90 ue 
Essay e eerste Sate AD sar 
Grammar and Composition Lves- i579 te Py gat? eared ABS ay 
MAITHILI (Szconp Sui?) eS 
The distribution of marks shall be as fallow : — ] 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) - - uo s aot 50 marke 
Outline of History of Literature is ae we 20 s. 
Essay ` E tie "ue 1086 og 
Grammar and Composition * oe Ue v. d65, 
MARATHI (Sscox. Susan) " 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows — .. . . | . 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) S070 5 50 marka 
Outline of History of Literature XQ RE o 20 3; 
Essay oe sse 56.715 as 
Grammar and Composition - zie. te 7106 o, 
: GUJRATHI (Szcoxp Susmo) : J M TRU 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows: mE 
Text (Prose 30 marks ;. Poetry 20 marks) .~. .. .. 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature vis A sa 20 ,, 
Essay Lax Coe Tee oP $3075» 
Grammar end Composition ees ME see. LOE Sy 
: TELEGU (Srcowp Suniror) a e 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— i ak ae 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) - ..-- - .- BO marks 
Outline of History of Literature ire ae - 20 ,, 
Essay o ne tx FS 2n mis MO ups 
Grammar and Composition o 106 „p 
TAMIL (Baie Bien" 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows:— - 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) ` .. .. 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. E .. -20 ,, 
Essay . s e “a. l, 
Grammar and Composition a sx o Ib, 
- KANARESE (Szcowp Su23EOT): 
'The distribution of marks shell be as follows — 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) | .. . 7 50 marke 
Outline of History of Literaturo .. ais “ses 020 , 
Essay. ‘z A T = 15 , 
Grammar and Composition s we: os — 1555, 
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MALAYALAM (Szconp SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Text( Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 


Outline of History of Literature .. e = 
Essay ys z eS 
Grammar and Composition is i. 


MANIPURI (SECOND SupsEcr) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 

Outline of History of Literature .. 

Essay e. 

Grammar and Composition 


SINDHI (Sxcoxp SvByz0T) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) a" ee 
Outline of History of Literature és T 
Essay zs L. cw és 
Grammar and Composition - mE «s 


PUNJABI (GURUMUKHI) (Smcoxp Susizor) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— JC 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) e s 


Outline of History of Literaturo os ENDS ANA 
Essay T es È 
Grammpr and Composition Bn M ZEE, 


MODERN ARMENIAN (acoro SUBJECT) 
, The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) Sx Xu 
Outline of History of Literature E ss cre 
Essay € .. z 
Grammar and Composition - b. ee 


MODERN TIBETAN (SECOND Sunsmor) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 


Outline of History of Literature `.. .o** 7 . 
Essay oe ae .. 
Grammar and Composition as ee . 


BURMESE (Smcowp SUBJECT) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows — 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) =. em 
Outline of History of Literature. .. Ds T 
Essay . sis 25 oe 
Grammar and Composition PUE ies - oe 
SANSKRIT 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Prose and Poetry, texts, and s T 
Select Scones from Sanskrit plays 
Sanskrit Grammar EA T zs x 
` Translation into Sanskrit ia ae a 
> P A L h d . ^ 5 d : 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows:— ` 
Texts (Prose and Poetry) 3 A LP 
Grammar and Composition ` z sa 
Translation from English into Pali ` ne ae 
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ARABIC 
i 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— Z 
Prose Texts sire +. 
Poetry Texts zs x 
Grammar and Composition T Ms " 
Unseen Arabic Passages i 
: PERSIAN ; 

Tho distribution of marks shall. be as follows :— 
Poetry Texts — .. ajo kds 
Prose Texts T we A 
Persian Girmmmar sod Composition " os ee 
Unseen Poetry and Prose _ >`.. coo n 

LATIN 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows — >- 


(4) Simple Prose and Poetry Texts 
Questions on texts shall comprise 
(a) Passages of the set Texts for translation into 
English 
(b) The subject matters of the Texts - 
(c) Grammar of the set passages SIS 
(ii) Questions on Grammar and Grammatical- Exercises 


(4) "Translation from Latin to English s .. 
(iv) Translation from English to Latin ~ .. ^ O A) 
GREEK | P 2a 


The distribution of marks shall be as- follows — 


(2) Simple Prose and Poetry Texts ` IS 
Questions on Texts shall comprise 


(a) Passages of the set Texts for translation into 


English 
(b) The subject matters of the Texts 
(c) Grammar of the set passages | 


(ii) Questions on Grammar and Grammatical Exercises 
(i) Translation from Greek to English 
(iv) Translation from English to Greek 


. HEBREW 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows — 


(i) Simple Prose and Poetry Texts 
Questions on Texts shall comprise U 
(a) Passages of the set Texts for “translation into 
English ; . 
(b) The subject-matters of the Texts ` 
(c) Grammar of the set passages 


(4) Questions on Grammar and Grammatical eee 
(iii) Translation from Hebrew to English oe 
(iv) Translation from English to Hebrew- d 


oe 


FRENCH 


The ‘distribution of “marks shall be as follows : — 


Translation from French to English s 
"Translation from English to Waah M 


. Grammatical Exercises 


A Short Essay in French 
Questions on "books prescribed. for Rapid Reading 


E 25 marks: 


26 maiks 


26 marks 


25 marks 


25 marks. 


30 


» 


3» 
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The main emphasis is to be on the study of Lenguege (the written 
language more than the spoken word): Grammatical exercises, translation 
from French to English and from English to Aroni; simple composition, 
elementary texts for Rapid Roading. 


, GERMAN 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows : — 
Translation from German to English a .. 20 marks. 
"Translation from English to German CERT 90 , 
Grammatical Exercises is esc cU yy 
A Short Essay in German ' s cC AB ou 
Questions on books prescribed for Rapid Reading 10 


The main emphasis is to be on the study of ‘language, "(the written 
language more than the spoken word) : Grammatical exercises; transla- 
tion from German to English and from English to German. Simple 
composition, elementary texts for Rapid Reading. E 


ITALIAN 
- The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Translation from Italian to English aa .. 20 marks 
Translation from English to Talian, vt .. 90 , 
Grammatical Exercises T TE 
A Short Essay in Italian sc v ABs 3. 


x Questions on the prescribed books for Rapid Reading © 10, 
The main emphasis is to be on the study of the language (the written 
language more than the spoken word): Grammatical Exercises, Transla- 
tion from Italian to English and from En ih to Italian, Simple Com- 
position, elementary texts for Rapid Re 
BENGALI (ELEOTIVE xe 


The distribution of marks shall be as folio pec 


Poetry Texts E T +» 40 marks 
Prose Texts por s oat «+ 40 45 
Metrics AN ss NEC $e ^4. 10 ,, 
‘Rhetoric  .. ss A fa 10 , 


HINDI (ELECTIVE SUBJECT) 


Prose 'Texts vU ce n n ». 40 marks 
Poetry Texts Vu EM "m e 40 ,, 
Metrics PES m ase ea 10 ,, 
Rhetorie .. - ue "P . 10 y, 
ASSAMESE (ELECTIVE SUBJECT) 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows: — 
Poetry Texts 5. 40 marks 
Prose Texts , ss Ea ix n vs 

] Metrics ra ue s ae = 10 ,, 

^ Rhetoric se m xa va . 10, 

"URDU (ELECTIVE SUBJECT) 
The distribution of marka shall be as mows te 
Poetry Texts -» 35 marks 
Prose Texts as " a $e b yy 
Essay” . io as aa e 20 ,, 
Rhetoric .. ES Ml vs .. l0 , 
ORIYA (ELECTIVE SUBJECT) 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Poetry Texts m oe +» 40 marks 
Prose Texts " * ^. e 407, 
Metrics ‘eis m e" ^ 10, 


i 
I 
© 
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^ ~- ENGLISH (ELECTIVE SUBJECT) ` 
' The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Prose Texts (Selections) 2 .. 40 marks 

Poetry Texts (An Anthology of Poems) ee . 40 ,, 

Drama (A Short Play) .. os m .. 20 , 
HISTORY 


.The course shall va World History from 1768 to 1949. 
LOGIC 


"The course shall comprise— 


The standpoint , and problem of Logic—Definition and Scope. 

Reasoning: Its two forms, Deduction and Induction. - : 

Deductive Reasoning: Syllogism. The Nature and the Parts of a 
Syllogism. 

Terms. Denotation and Connotations of terms. 

Proposition: Its Nature: The quality and quantity of proposition. 

Immediate Inference: Conversion and Obversion. 

The Categorical Syllogism : Its Nature and Rules ; ; Figures and Moods ; 
Formal Fallacies. 

The Problem of Induction: The necessity of Induction. 

Scientific Induction. ^ : ` 


The Formal and the Material grounds of Induction : " ‘Uniformity of 
Nature: Law of Causation: Definition and Characteristics of 2 Cause : 
Observation and Experiment. 


MATHEMATICS 


The course shall comprise :— 
Algebra- 


Surds, Quadratic equation ; Simultaneous equations—one linear and 
the other quadratic. A.P., G.P. (finite series only). Complex quantities, 
addition and multiplications. Variations. g 


Theory of quadratic equations and expressions. Permutations and 
combinations. Binomial theorem for a positive integral index. Use 
of the espansioni of (1--x)" where n is fractional or negative. Logarithms. 


Trigonometry - 


"Measurement of angles—Sexagesimal and circular -measures. Defi- 
nition of trigonometrical relatio, their mutual Rp Tone Deductions of the 
values of the trigonometrical ratios of 0° , 80^ , , 60° , 90*, Trigono- 
metrical ratios of associated angles. Addition’ ana ‘subtraction formulae. 
Transformation of products and sums of trigonometrical ratios. Multiple 
and sub-multiple angles (simple cases). General values, Solution of 
trigonometrical equations. Inverse circular functions. Trigonometrical 
identities. Relation between sides and angles of a triangle, area, in- 
radius and circum-radius of a triangle. Solution of triangles with’ use 
of log tables. Graphs of simple trigonometrical functions. Simple prob- 
lems of heights and distances. 


Geometry . HE. 


(a) Co-ordinate plane Geometry : 

Plane Cartesian co-ordinates, distance between two points, co-ordi- 
nates of the point dividing à finite straight line in a given ratio. Area 
of a triangle. 


Equation of a locus in rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates. Transfer 
or origin without rotation of axes, Equations of a straight line in different 
forms. Angle: between two straight lines, conditions for parallelism and 
poorer Perpendicular distance of -a point from a given line. 

quations of the angle bisectors between two-lines. Equation of a circle. 
Intersection: of a straight line and æ circle. Condition of tangency. Equa- 
tion of the tangent and. normal at»a point. .. ca , 
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Definition of a conic with reference to focus and directrix: a parabola, 
c an ellipse and a “hyperbola. Deduction, from definition, of the equations 
of the above loci referred to the directrix and the perpendicular from 
the focus upon the directrix as axes. Reduction of these equations to 
their standard forms. Intersection of a straight line with any of the 
above loci; condition for tangency. Equation of tangent and normal 
at a point for each of the above loci. Deudction of simple properties of 
the above loci. 


(b) Solid Geometry : 


Definitions—Parallel and er straight lines. Angle between two 
straight lines and between two planes, parallelism and 'perpendicularity. 
Angle between a plane and a straight line, their parallelism and perpendi- 
cularity. Projection of a line on a plane. 

Axioms—(?) One and only one plane passes through a given line and 
a given point outside ib. (iż) If two planes have one point in common, 
they have at least a second point in common. 

Theorems—(7) Two intersecting planes cut one another in & straight 
line and in no points outside it. (4) If a straight line is perpendicular 
to each of two intersecting straight lines at their point of intersection, 
it is perpendicular to the plane in which they lie. (iii) All straight lines 
drawn perpendicular to a given straight line at a given point on it are 
eoplaner. (iv) If of two parallel straight lines one is perpendicular to a 
plane the other is also perpendicular to it. (v) If a straight line is per- 
pendicular to a plane, then every plane passing through it is also per- 
pendicular to that plane. 

Idea of the following regular solids; Sphere, rectangular parallello- 
piped, regular tetrahedrone, right prism, right circular cylinder and a 


- 


right cone. 
siixprespions (without proof ) for the surface and volume of the above 
soli 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows — 
Algebra Us S vs a .. 90 marks 
Trigonometry vs & es ve © 80 4, 
Geometry .. | oa N m o- 40 ,, 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND CIVICS 


The course shall comprise :— 


(A) 


Scope and subject-matter of Economies. 

National Income and its determinants—Factors of production, 

Population. 

Capital—Factors governing accumulation of Capital Forms of Business 
Organisation. 

Large-Scale and Small-Scale Industries—Division of Labour. 

Money—Functions of Money—Function of Banks—-Functions of 
Central Banks—Changes in Price level and their effects. 

' " Factors governing Demand—-Elastictty of Démand—Factor's Govern- 
ing supply and supply price. Price determination. ` Price determination 
under competition and’ Monopoly. 

Determination of Wages, Interest, Rent and Profit. 

Economic functions of the Government—Taxation and Expenditure, 

India’s Five-Year Plans in outline with reference to Agriculture, Small 
‘Industries, Large-scale Industries, Co-operation and Community Deve. 
lopment Projeots. 


(B) 


The State—its origin and characteristics—Government—Forms of 
Government-—Democracy and Dietetorelip— Unitary and Pede Goyern- 
ment. 

Parliamentary and Presidential Government. - 

Organs of Government—Separation of Powers--Bicameralism— 
Nationality and Nation—Right of Self-determination--Citizenship—Modes 
of acquiring Citizenship--Rights and duties of Citizens—Hinderances to 
good citizenship—Relation between rights and duties, 

Law and Liberty—-Relation between Law. and Liberty. 

Party System—its merits and defects. 

Public Opinion—Organs of Public Opinion. 

Suffrage—Universal Adult Suffrage. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The course shall comprise :— 
1. Man and his Environment. 
Principal Physical Factors of Environment— 
Geographical location, Mountains, plains, rivers, coast line, 
climate, soil, vegetation eto. 
Adaptation of man to his environment—effects of environment 


on the economic life. of man. 
Examples from Indian conditions. 


2. Principal resources of the world and their utilisation (to be studied 
with special reference to Indian conditions). 


(a) Agriculture—Conditions of growth and distribution— 
Rice, Wheat, Jute, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Beet, Rubber, Tea 
and Coffee. 
_ (b) Fishing—Physical sheractecienor, of the fishing grounds 
principal fishing grounds. : . 
(c) Minerals and power resources— 


Coal, petroleum, hydro-electricity, iron, copper and aluminium- 
“their uses and distribution. 
Multipurpose river projects of India. 


8. "Transport, Trade: Routes and "Trade Contres— 


(a) Transcontinental Railways. `, 
(b) Trade contres—Ports and Harbours—their functions, relation 
with interland; required conditions for development. : 
(c) Cities and towns—Conditions- favouring -growth of trade 
centres, 
Indian Ports, cities and towns, ' 
_4. Forest and forest products—Lumber Industry. 


.5. Manufacturing Industries— 


Sources of raw materials, power resources,. climate, transport, 
laboar and markets—Fron and steel, cotton. textile, Sugar and 
Jute. 


(To be studied with special reference to India). 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTS OF 
BOOK-KEEPING 


GROUP A 
= COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


The Course shall comprise :— 


l. Problem | involving recapitulation of :—Rates—Proportion-— 
` Percentage—Average, Profib and Loss, Mixture. 
2. Indian, British and Metric Systems of neigh and Measures. 
3. Logarithms and their applications. 
4. Interest—simple and compound. 
5. Bills of Exchange—meaning and its funetion— 
Diseounting of bilis—True and Bankers Commercial, 


Grovur B 
BOOK-KEEPING 


CL Hedis of Double Entry System— 
Its theory and rulés for Debit and Credit. 


Classification of accounte— Personal, and Impersonal, Real and 
Nominal accounts, 


Books of accounts—Books of original htries and Principal Book 
- or Book of Final entry :— 


(a) Cash Book—with Cesh and Bank columns, 
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(b) Purchases Book and Purchases Returns Book or Return out- 
wards Book. 
(c) Sales Book and Sales Return Book or Return Inwardd Book. 
(d) Journal. 
(e) Ledger—Personal and Impersonal Ledgers—their inter- 
relation. UT : 


3. Methods of Book- -keeping— 


(a) Journalising, (b) Posting. z 
4. Trial Balance—objects. 
5. Journalising the closing- entries and very simple adjustments for 
closing stock and Depreciation only. 


6. Preparation of Final Accounts— 


Trading account, Profit and Loss Account, Balance Sheet. 
7.- Explanation of the following terms— 


Account, Debtor, Creditor, Debit, Credit, Balance, Gross Profit, Net 
Profit, Interest, Cash Discount, Trade Discount, Asset Liability, Capital, 
Trial Balance, Balance Sheet, Posting, Folio-Receipt-Voucher, Debit 
Voucher, Debit Note, Credit Note, Depreciation, Personal Account, Real 
Account, Nominal Account, . Impersonal Account, Fixed Asset, Floating 
Asset, Wasting Asset and Fictitious asset. 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


- Group A Commercial Arithmetic 07 > e» — 80 marke 
Grove B Book-keeping vs és e W'a, 
MUSIO 
` Pre-University Course (Common for all) .. 100 marks 
Candidates may fake up either (A) Vocal or (B) Instrumental Music. 
A. Vocal. 


(?) Classical Vocal and (#4) any one of the following :-— 


(1) Kirttana, (2) Rabindra Sangit, (3) Bengali Songs (other than 
Kirttana or Rabindra Sangit or Folk Songs of Bengal), (4) Folk Songs of 
Bengal or of Orissa. 


Or, - 
B. Instruméntal Musie 


(a) Vocal: 

(1) Preliminary Knowledge of Ragas and Thats—Theory and Evo- 
lution of Ragas, Theory of Talas with reference to 10 specified Ragas and 
10 Thats and 10 Talas used in classical Music (including Talas in Kirttana, 
and?Rabindra Sangit). The Ragas, Thats, and Talas are to be specified 
from time to time by the Board of Under-Graduate Studies in Music— 

50 marks 


^ The following Ragas, Thats and Talas only are prescribed for the 
present :— 

Ragas—Bhgirab, Bhairabi, Asabari, Todi (Mianki), Bilawal, Purabi, 
Khambaj, Kafi, Imankalyan, Marwa. 

Thats-—Bilawal, Kalyan, Khambaj, Kafi, Aswari, Bhairabi, Purabi, 
Marwa, Bhairab and Todi. 

Talas—Ektal, Trital, Chautal, Jhamptal, Surphanktal, Dhamar, Dadra, 
Nabapanchatal (Rabindra Sangit), Daskushi (Kirttana), Lofa (Kirbtana). 


PRACTIOAL 


(2) Practical Demonstration in five classical Ragas in both Dhrupad 
and Kheyal and five songs relating to the compulsory Second type taken 
up by the student (to be specified from time to time by the Board of Under- 
Graduate Studies in Musie .. B0 marks 

The following -Ragas are přesaribod. for the prennit — 

Bhairab, Bhairabi, Purabi, Imankalyan, Behag. 

The five songs relating .to the selected. second. type will be selected 
from lists to be prepared from time to time by the Board of Under- “Graduate, 
Studies in Musio. : 
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Or, 
(b) Instrumental Music 


(1) Preliminary knowledge of Ragas and Thats,—Theory and evo- 
lution of Ragas—Theory of Talas—with reference to 10. specified Ragas 
and 10 Thats and 10 Talas used in classical Music, including Tales in 
Kirttana and Rabindra Sangit. The Ragas, Thats and Talas are to be 
specified from timé to time by the Board of Under-Graduate Studies in 
Music—50 marks. : um 

The following Ragas, Thats and Talas are prescribed for the present : 

Ragas—Bhairab, Bhairabi, Asabari, Todi (Mianki), Bilawal, Purabi, 
Khambaj, Kafi, Imankalyan, Marwa. NEA PORTS RE IAM . 

Thats—Bilawal, Kalyan, Khambej, Kafi, Aswari, Bheiràbi, Purabi, 
Marwa, Bhairab arid Todi. ] : . EAE EM 

Talas—Ektal, Trital, Chautal; Jhamptal, Surphanktal, Dhamar, Dadra, 
Nabapanchatal (Rabindra Sangit), Daskushi (Kirttana), Lofa (Kirttana). 


PRAOTIGAL 


(2) Prastical demonstration in 10 Ragas às specified froth tims tô 
time by the Board of Under-Gradüate Studies in Music ` z. 50 marks 
The following are presórbed for thé presént :— E 

Bhaitab, "Bhairabi, Todi (Mianki), Alaiya, Sdunputi, Bhihipalssri, 


Kafi, libgnkdlyan, Behag and Khambaj. - 


 HOUSE-HOLD ARTS . 


The course shall comprise :— 


THEORETICAL | 


. "The study of the.house—its site, structure ‘and location. Différont 
Höüsə pluns and thoit designs. Different parts of thé housé~allocktion 
of foors für different purposes :—caré and cle&üing of the-hóuse. “House 
decoration and its principles. Interior designs and -fürnishing -of -the- 
house. Personality expressed through, selection and placement of different 
articles. Making the best of one’s ‘possessions—elimination, re-arrange- 
ment and concealment. Accessories for use and beauty. 

Flower arrangement and its principlés—beauty of line and colour in 
flower arrangement. Artistic arrangement of leaves and foliage, roots 
and tubers, twigs and creepers berries and seed pods. Flower arrange- 

“ments for different decasions. How to use colour—colour i the hóuse.. 

Dress design—aesthetic. requirement. of clothings—suitability to the 
individusl—errors in clothing. Clothing for infant, child and -grown- 
ups—diess for: different climates and occasions—characteristics of a well 
dressed. person. 

Clothing construction and its- general principles—factors to consider- 
taking measurements. Renovation of old ‘clothés. Sewing Machine 
and its care. Storage of clothing.. SN . 

Taking care of'the hóu&e and its cléating—fddrwalls, staircase, bath- 
rooms, lavatory: and other parts. Oleaniüg of furniture and household 
articles. Improving materials for houséhold cleaning. Experiment with 
differen’ cleaning substances—soap, vim powder, ete. 

Preparation for household polishes—metals, wood, leather. 


Arrangement of rooms in Indian style as adopted to the modern condi- 
tions of living. Arrangement of furniture, Pictures, Floors, ete. Fixing 
cushions, Floor coverings, Curtain and other furnishings with emphasis 
ón aesthetic and practical values. Interior and exterior décoration of 
the different parts of the house. | 

Designing dress for different age levels. Drafting and constructing 
garments, Knicker, Forck, Princess Petticoat and Shirt. 


Constructive stiches, various seams, button-holes and fastenings, 
Decorative stitches. Crochett work, Knitting a baby set. 

Renovating’ artitles. Darning and Patching. Handling of Sewing 
Machine. 


H 
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CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


The course shali comprise :— 


'THEORETIOAL 


Concept of good health. Elementary anatomy of human body. 
Personal hygiene and its importance. Forming healthy habits and training. 
the baby. Study of proper heights and weights according to age. Causes 
and prevention of common contagious diseases. Methods of disinfection, 
The sick room. First Aid and nursing in the home. The nurse. Tho 
household medicine chest and first-aid box. : 

How life begins—reproduction of human species. Preparation for 
the arrival of the baby. The care of the new-born. The diffculties of 
baby food. The baby’s recreation. 

The young mother—her duties and responsibilities. Mother's care 
of herself. 

"The child—how & child grows—physically, emotionally, intellectually 
and socially. The child's essential needs and requirements. Care of 
the child. The child's questions and answers. Mentel health of the 
ehild. 

Importance of heredity and environment ín the life of child. 

Child as & person. 

The place of child in a home—family relationship—relationship be- 
tween husband and wife. Parents and children, man and woman, in 
the home and in the work:field—responsibilities of parenthood. 

Family planning—prevailing attitudes and préjudices—proparation 
for marriage—sex education and family planning, personal adjustment 
in a family—the role of a woman in a home and society. , The duty of 
the family towards the community. 

A good citizen. 


PRACTIOAL 


Proparing health charts. Maintaining records of heights and weights. 
Regular health inspection and maintaining its records. Demonstration 
on correct postures. Demonstrating methods of disinfection. Exami- 
nation of bacterial slides under microscope. General nursing in the home 
—uarranging the sick room—bed making for patient and changing of sheets, 
villow-cases, etc. Preparing sick diet and serving it. Application of 
the principles of first aid learnt in Theory.. 

Caring of an Infant—feeding, bathing, clothing, singing songs and 
tellin tains to children, observation of nursery ‘school play, construc- 
tion of'simple toys. 

Visits vo children's centres, health centres, child welfare clinics, etc. 

Study of marriage customs prevalent in the locality—participation 
in college activities. etc. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The course shail comprise :— 


Name of Society—Menning and Definition of Society. 

Basis of Society—Division of labour and co-operation—National 
Society and Association—State and Society—State and other Associa- 
tions—Society and the Individual. 

Evohition of Society—The Food-gathering Communistic Society— 
the village Society on the basis of agricultural property—the Nomadic 
Society—Feudal Society—National Society Ideal of one single Human 
Societ; 

Structure of National Society+-The Individual, Association and the 
State—Purpose and functions of the State—the citizen—his rights and 
duties—Governments—Forms and organs of Government—Law as 
principles for regulating social behaviour—law and Social Morality— 
Public opinion—its different organisations. The Internal Associations 
and the different modes of International Co-operation. 

Elementary Economie Notions—Production, Consumption, Wealth, 
Income, National Income—India’s National Income and the principal 
sources from which it is earned—Standard of' Living and National In- 
come. l 
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Development Planning—Need for Development Planning—the under- 
developed countriés—Factors of Development Planning—íindia's Deve- 
lopment Plans. 

Major Problems of Indian Social Life—Honsing Problem, Education 
Problem. : 
~ Food Problem. Problem of Rural Uplift—the community Develop- 
ment Plan and the National Extension Service. Population Problem 
and the methods of tackling it. : i ; 

- Civic Ideals and their realisation —preparing the moral compass through 
broad-based and properly organized system of education. . 


l GEOGRAPHY ` 
“The course shall comprise :— i 
c Grovr A (Physical) 


“The crust of the earth-Rock forming minerals (Feldsper, Quartzs and 
. Mica), Rocks (Granite, Basalt, Sand-stone, Lime-stone, Shale, Gneiss, 
Schist, Slate, Quartzite, Marble). LU WE MN 
F Weathering. The work of river, Ground Water, Glacier and Wind. 
Coastal Erosion and Types of Coast. Pa 
Types of Oceans, Seas and Lakes, movement of Oceans. _ 


Gaou» B (Regional) 

The outlines of the Geography of the continents ; Political divisions ; 
Surface relief; River systems ; Climatic conditions and natural vegetation. 
` The following countries under continents will be treated in some details: 


T Asa 5o. " ` je ChinaandJapan ` L 
Europe .. ne -. British Isles and U.S.S.R. 
North America U. ` 7 


India (including Pakistan) ` .. A general study of India with a 

SARN aT aE FOE . . , fuller treatment of Bengal. _ 
^... The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— . p 

Group A (Physical) .. Em ee .. 50 mar 


-- Grove B (Regional): .. agg Bo ety E .. B0 marks 
l PRAOTIOAL f N 


. 1. Study and interpretation of inch Toposheets of India representing 
plain regions of Bengal and one hilly region from Peninsular India. Draw. 
‘ing of sections based on Topographical sheets. O 

2. -Projections, Polar, Zenithal. : 
.. 8. Reading -of the following meteorological Instruments;  Fortins 
Barometer; Max-ninimum Thermometer; Dry and Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter; Raingauge. ` 

4, Drawing of Isotherm or Isobar from given Data, 


BOTANY 
The course shall comprise :— dd 


THEORETIOAL | — 

` The subject of Botany and its importance; plants as living beings as 
distinct from animals; different branches of Botany. Cell—its structure 
and contents; cell-multiplieation; fundamental concept of mitosis and 
meiosis; Tissues—their structure and function; tissue systems. Parts 
of an angiospermic plant. Roots, stems -and leaves—their morphology, 
anatomy and physiological functions (to be treated in an elementary way), 
modifications of these organs to perform special functions. Inflorescence 
(racemose and cymose only); Flowers—the accessary and the essential 
sets; polination, fertilization; fruits and seeds; structure and germi- 
nation of an endospermie (mono-cotyledonous, hypogeal) and & non- 
endospermic seed (dicotyledonous, epigeal). Preliminary concept of 
growth and movements in plants (geotropism and phototropism. ` Out- 
line of classification of the plant kmgdom; concept of families, genera 
and species; botanical nomenclature; characteristic features of algae, 
fungi, mosses and ferms illustrated by the life-cycles of Spirogyra. Mucor, 
Barbula and Pteris respectively. Elementary concept of evolution. 
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PRAOTIOAL 


(1) Compound Microscope; its parts and use, 

(2) Cell: Cell-wall,- cytoplasm, nucleus, plastids, vacuole, starch, 
proteins, fats and raphides. . Stages of mitosis and meiosis to be demons- 
trated from prepared slides. ARE Lv 

(8) Structure and germination of an endospermie (monocotyledonous, 
hypogeal) and non-endospermie (dicotyledonous, epigeal) seed. Tap 
root and fibrous root, root-cap, root-hairs, storage-roots—parts of a shoot. 
Apical and axillary buds—modified and metamorphosed stems (Runner, 
Tuber, Corm, Rhizome, Bulb, Tendrill)—branching (racemose and cymose 
only)—parts of a typical leaf—stipule—venation (reticulate and parallel) 
—simple and compound leaves—inflorescente (a racemose and a cymose 
type). Parts of a flower (complete and incomplete). 

(4) Demonstration of simple experiments on absorption of water, 
transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth and movement. 


ANTHROPOLOGY : . 
The course in Cultural Anthropology including Pre-History shall comprise 


THEORETICAL 


. 1. Food gathering economy: The Andamanese. 
2. Pastoral Economy: The Todas Bhotiyas of Kumaon. 
8. _ Agricultural communities : 
(a) Shifting Agriculture; The Purums. 
(b) Settled agriculture; Santals. 
4. Elements of social structure—Family, Clan, Tribe, marriage. 
6. Our Prehistoric remains—Brief outline of Stone age culture of 
India ‘and of the Indus Valley Civilization. 


PRAOTICAL . 
TECHNOLOGY . 
Prehistory 
I. Agricultural Implements— Old Stone Age— 

Digging Stick 1 Hand axe 1 
Garden spade 1 Cleaver 1 
Hoe 1 Scraper 1 
Plough 1 Point 1 

IL. Fishing appliances— ; Knife blade 1 
Basket trap : 1 Neolithic— 
Automatic trap 1 Celt 1 
Valved trap 1 Ringstone 1 
Spear 1 Hammerstone 1 
Harpoon. 1 Arrowhead 1 
Hand net 1 i 
Cast net . 1 
Drag or Trawal net 1 

IIl. Hunting weapons— 
Club 1 
Spear 1 
Simple bow 1 
Pellet bow 1 
Arrow 1 
Bolt 1 
PSYCHOLOGY 
The course shall comprise :— 
THEORETIOAL 


1. Introduction: Subject matter, scope and methods—Relation 
between Body and Mind. ; 

2. General idea of the human nervous system: Neurone and its 
branches, reflex arc, synopse—Main functions of Spinal Cords, Cerebellum 
and cerebrum. i 
i 3. Nature, condition and stages of attention—Fluctuation of atten- 

ion. 
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4. Memory and Association: Conditions of Association—Process 
of memorisation—Retention, Recall, Recognition, Reproduction, For- 
getting. 

5. ‘Feeling and Emotion : General idea above Wundt’s tri- dimensional 
theory of féeling—James-Lange theory of emotion. 

6. Perception: Sensation and perception-~Psychological experience 
of space and time: extensity and duration. 

% Action: Types of Action. 

8. Individual difference: Bases of individual difference—Heredity 
and Environment. j 


PRACTICAL 


1. To determine the span of memory by visual and auditory presen- 
tation of stimulus. 

2. To demonstrate the three laws of colour mixture and negative 
after image. 

3. To determine the influence of pleasantness and unpleasantness 
of ‘Respiration. 

4 To demonstrate the nature of fluctuation of attention. | 

5. To determine (by Vernier Chronoscope) Simple Reaction time; 
Sensorial, muscular and natural. . 

6. Knowledge of elementary statistics : Drawing. of frequency poly- 
gon—Calculation of Mean, Mode, Median, Average and standard ' deviation. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
The course shall comprise :— 
~ (THEORETICAL 


The House—its senilation and ventilations—drainage—air and water 
Household, pests and their prevention. 

Management of the Home, the Home Maker—planning of labour, 
time, material—labour saving devices and technique. Household ac- 
counts and budget—evils of debts ; savings—its benefits and methods. 
Investment. 

A general study of different fibres and | textiles —harid woven and mill 
made fabrics. Laundry room and equipment. - Principle of ‘washing. 
Washing and finishing of different fabrics. Hard and soft water, claens- 
ing agents—Stiffening agents. Stain removal. Dry cleaning in the 
Home. Principles of simple dyeing and indegenous dye stuff. 

Food and Health—A detailed study of classification of food and its 
function. Digestion and metabolism of food—digestive enzymes. Calory 
value of food—the basic seven food groups—balanced diet and planning 
of meals. Food for different ages, occupation and occasion. ' Sick diet, 
diet for expecting and nursing mother. Effects of dietary deficiencies. 
Food fads and fallacies. Principle and methods of food preparation and 
preservation—cooking medium. Kitchen—kitchen Garden’ and its care. 


PRACTICAL 


Planning and preparing a model house. Planning for household 
activities. Making family budgets and maintaining household accounts. 

Microscopic study of fibres. Physical and chemical tests on Textile 
fibres. 

Demonstrating effects of acids and alkalis on diffreent textures, washing 
and finishing of different fabrics. - Removal of different stains, softening 
hard water. Dry cleaning. Simple dyeing. Care of Laundry equip- 
ment. 

Planning a food chart. Non-vegeterian preparations including fish 
and meat cutlets, chops, stew, curry, etc. Common vegetarian prepara- 
tions—Rice, Dal, Luchi, Puri, Chapati, Khichuri, Vegetable curry, Bhaja, 
ete, Preparation of dishes of milk in different forms. including puddings. 
Setting ‘Dahi.’ 

Preparations of beverages. Planning and preparations of entire meals 
and serving them artistically and hygienically. 

Food preservation through different methods. Arranging a kitchen 
and a store room. Kitchen-gardening—wherever possible—use of in- 
secticides in home and in the garden. ! 
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f i Appendix A 
Forms oF CERTIFICATES 


Pre-University Examination in Arts 


I certify that...... ccc sce e cence cere eee duly passed the Pre- 
University Examination in Arts held in the month of............ 19.... 
and was placed in the........eeseeeeeeess division, 


SENATE HOUSE: 


The.... ee ee 9. Controller of Examinations. 


Pre-University Examination in Arts 
(Compartmental) 


I. certify thab......... cle eee eee ee eee duly passed the Pre- 
University Examination in Arts having been successful at Compartraental 
Examination held in the month of.. vee 19.. 


Senate House: 


The cevccacesresecrlQay i . Controller o? Examinations. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No, 0/0177 126 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gurudas College, Narkeldanga has been affiliated in Mathematics to the B.A 
and B.Sc, Hons. standards of the Three-year Degrea Course with effect: from the commence - 
ment of the session 1962-63, i.e., wich permission to preseut candidates in the above men- 
tioned subject at the B.A. ang B.3e. Hons. Part I Examinations in 1964 and B.A. and B.Sc. 
Hons,; Part II Examinations in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYGHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, < ý Registrar, 
The 7th August, 1962, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. Cf 627/197 (Aff) 


Tt is bereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabandhu Andrews College, Baishnabghata has been affiliated in Baglish to 
the B.A. Hons, standard and in Physics to the B. Sc. Hons. standard of the Three- “year 
Degree Course with effect from the commencement of thé session 1962-63, i.e., with permis- 
sion to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the B. A. and B.Sc, Hons. 
P I Examination in 1961 and B.A. and B.Sc. P Part YI Examination in 1965 and not — 
earlier 

. Senate House, 2 G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

'". 7 Qaleutta. : Registrar, 
The 7th August, 1962. . i 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/452/90 (Af.). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharaja Manindra Chandra College, Calcutta has been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, Economie Tueory, Economic Problema cf India, Economie Geography, 
Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accoun- 
tancy, Business Organ‘sation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income Tax and Costing to 
the B.Com. Honours standard from the session 1969-08 with permission to presont ita first 
batch of students with these subjects at the B.Com. (Hons.) Part I Examination in 1904 and 
at the B.Com. (Honours) Part II Examination in 1965 and pot earlier, 


Senate House, ; G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, i - Registrar. 
The 4th August, 1962, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/497/102 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general informaticn that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vivekananda College, Barisha, has been affiliated in Pbysies to the B.Sc. Hons. 
standard from the session 1969.68 and in Economics bo the D.A. Hons. standard from the 
session 1968-64 with permission to present iis first batch of students with Physics Hons. at 
the B.Sc. Part I Examination in 1964 and BSc. Part II Examination in 1965 and with 
Ecoñomies Hons. at the B.A. Part I Exainination in 1965 and B.A, Part If Examination in 
1966 and not earlier. Se of 


Senate House, ` G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. i Registrar. | 
The 10th Augùst, 1962. 


» 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 

.. No. C/541/55 (AM)... 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Seth Anandram Jaipuria Collegé, Calcatta, has been affiliated in Physics and 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. Honours standard and in addition tothe subiectscommon with the 
Pass Courze fin Commercial and Industrial Law,- Accountancy, Business Organisation, 
Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income Tax and Costing to the B.Com. Honours standard 
from the session 1962-63 with permission to present its firat batch of students with these 
subjects at the B.Sc. (Honours) Part I and B.Com. (Honours) Part I Examinations in 1964 

and at the B.Sc (Hons.) and B.Com. (Hons.) Part II Examinations in 1965 and not earlier. 


- Senate House, < : ae - G, C. RAYCHAVDEURI, 
Calcutta. e Registrar, 
The 19th August, 1962, 


ho UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification ~ 
No. C/ 609/52 (AM.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sri Krishna College, Bagoole has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Economic . 
Theory, Economic Problems of India, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commer- 
cial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business ` Organisation, 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com, Pass standard from the session 1962-63 
with permission to present its first batch of students with these subjects atthe B.Com. 
piat I Exemination in 1964 and at the B.Com. Part II Examination in 1966 and not 
' earlier. f 


Senate House, — . G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. i Registrar, 
The 18th Angust, 1962. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/534/188 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the P, N. Das College, Santi- 
nagar has been affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (Compulsory), History, Logic, 
Civics, Commercial Arithmeticanj Book keeping and Commercial Geography to the Pre- 
University standard and also in English (Compulsory), Bengali (2nd subject), History, 
Philosophy, Economics and Political Science to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1952-63 with permission to present its first batch of students 
with these subjects at the Pre-University examination in 1963, at the B.A Part T examina- 
tion in 1964 and at the B.A. Part II examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senate House, i |. G, C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 13th August, 1962. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/9/62 


It is dotified for general information that the following syllabus in Geography Practi- 
eal for the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Science has been adopted by the 
Academic Council on 9th June, 1961 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1962 :--- 

"l. Study and interpretation of one inch 1" Toposheets of India representing plain, 
regions of Bengal and on: hilly region from Peninsular India. Drawing of sections based 
on Topographical sheets. 

2. Projections, Polar, Zenithal. 

.8. Reading of the following meteorvlegical instruments; Fortius Barometer: Max- 
minimum Thermometer ; Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer; Raingauge. 

4. Drawing of Isotherm or Isobar from given Data.” 

The above syllabus will take effect from the examination of 1964. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 18th August, 1962. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C.S.R./10/62 


lt ie notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
relating to the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Science bave been adopted by the 
Academic Council on 17th January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1962 :— 

"That the following distribution of marks be inserted under the heading ‘Alternative 
Paper in English’ after the syllabus for English and before the syllabus for Bengali (Second 
subject! in the Begulationa for the Pre-University Examinations :— 

"Alternative Paper in English". 

The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Prose Text c. 40 marks 
Poetry Text eS 40 ,, 
Drama (A short play) e 90 , 


Total a. 100 marks 


banana me 


The above changes have been given immediate effect. : 
Senate Houee, m G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 18th August, 1962. : 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/691/116 (Af) 


It is bereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation elready 
granted, the Sree Chaitanya College, Habra hes been affiliated in History to the B.A Hons. 
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standard of the Three-year Degree Courae with effect from the commencement of the session 
1962-63, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the 
B.A. Hons, Part 1 examinatios in pah and B.A. Hons. Part II cxamination in 1965 and 
not earlier. . 


Senate House, i ` G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


S ai Calcütta Registrar, 
The 24th August, 1962. . 
CALCUTTA UNIVERBITY 
Notification No CSR/15/69  , 5 


It ie notified for general information that the following revised syllabus for the M A, 
- Examination in Econcmics was adopted by the Academic Courcil st their meeting held cn 
99nd February, 1962 and accepted by tho'Senate on 14th July, 1962;— 


(A) Five compulsory papers of 100 marks each distributed as follows :—, 


Paper I History of Economie Thought. i 
Papsr JI Economie Theory—Miocro-E*onomies including Quantitative Analysis : General 
Equilibrium Analysis. 
Paper 111 . Economic Theory—Income Fluctuations Growth: Momentary Theory. 
Paper IV Beenie Policy— Theory of Public Firence: Planning Techniqu b; Indian 
lane. 
Paper V Economic Development : Indian Economic Development : History and Probleme. : 


(B) Any one of the following optional groups id of three papers of 100 marks 
each : : 
Group 1 Monetary Economics : A 


(a) Monetary systems. . Monetary Management, Central and Commercial Banking~ 
Theory, Practice and Systems. : . 
“(b) Balance of Payments, Foreign Exchange. Exchange Control Theory and Prac- 
tice, International Financial Institutions. 
' (c) Problems of Indian Banking—Indian Mcnetery policy. 
Group IT. International Economics :— 
(a) International Trade Theory. "^s : 
(b) Balance of Payments. Foreign Exchange. Exchange Control theory and Practice 
International Financial Institutions. i 
(c) Commercial Policy. India’s Foreign Trade and Payments Problems. 


Group III Statistics and Economics :— 
(a) Theory of Statistics, 


(b) Mathematical Economics, 
(c! Theory of Statistics or Econometrics. 


Group IV Agricultural Economies : 


(a) Agricultural Economies — Gen ral Principles. 

(b) (i) Agricultural Problems and Policics, National and International, 
(i) Quantitative Analysis. - 

to) Indian Agricultural Problems and Policies. 

Group V Economics of Industry and Labour : 

(a) Industrial Economics—Genefal Principles. 

(b) (i) Problems of Industrial Finance in India and abroad. 
(ii) Quantitative Analysis. . 

(c) Economics of Labour Problems in India and abroad. 


Any such other optional group or groups as may be added by Academic Council on the 
recommendation of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Economies from tirme to time. 
The revised syllabus will take effect from the session 1963-64. 


Benate Honse, Dl ^^ 3.0. MUKHERJEE, 
The 28th August. 1962. . Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, CBR/16/62 
It is notified for general information that the following revised syllabus for the M.A. 


Examination in Political Science wae adopted by the Academic Council at their meeting held 
on 22n4 February 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1962 :— . 
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(1) History of Political Thought (from Plato to Marx.) 
(2) Social and Political Theory. 
(8) Comparative study of the Federal systems of Govt. of India, U.S.A., Canada, 
Switzerland and the U.8.S.R. | 
(4) Constitutional Law of Britain and Indis. 
- (8) Public Administration with special reference to Britain and India. 
(N,B.—It will include the study of public corporationa). 
(60) Public International Law. 
(7&8) Two Papers on one of the following :— ` 
(i) Ancient and Mediaeval Political Theories end Institutions including Hindu and 
Muslim Political Theories and Institutions in India. 


(ii) Sociology ineluding Social Psychology, Applied Sociology, Social "Anthropology. 

(iii) International Relations from 1818 to the present day. 

N.B.—This will include the study of International Institutions and Theories of Inter- 
national Relations. 


(iv) Local Government in India, U.K., U.8.A,, and France— Municipal and Rural, 

(v) Constitutional Development in selected Afro-Asian countries (countries) to be selecte 
ed by the Academic Council on the recommendations of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies 
in Political Science). 

{vi Constitutional Development in (aj Indis (1765 to 1947), (b) Britain (from 1688 to 
the present day). 


The revised syllabus will take effect from the examination of 1965. 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 28th August, 1962. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No, C8R/13/62 


16 is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXV of the 
Regulations relating to Examinations were accepted by the Academic Council and the Senate 
at their meetings held cn 17th January, 1962 and 14th July, 1962 reepeotively. 


‘In the footnote with asterisk in page 16, Chapier XXV of the Regulations relating to 
Examinations, the words *Pre-University' and a comma thereafter be inserted between’ the 
words ‘candidates for the’ and 'I.A.. I.Sc., B A, (Pass) ete.’ in the first line,” 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 28th August, 1982. Assistant Registrar, 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
Notice l 


1. Saiyed. Qaiser Husain of B.Sc. (Final) class who was found guilty of using 

unfeirmeans at the Terminal test in Physics held on September 15, 1960, is fined 
. Rs. 10/-. ; : 

4 Roll No. 137, Enrolment No. M. d. 190. Ram Mohan Sahai of the G. 8. V. M. 
Medical College, Kanpur, who was found guilty of using unfairmeans at the final 
Professional Part IL Examination held in September 1960 is expelled from the Final 
Professional Part lI Examination held in September 1960. He will, however, be per- 
mitted to appear at the next Final Professional Part II Examination of April 1961, 
provided he is otherwise eligible. g B Sy : 


By order 
: f Illegible 
16.11.1960. Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR . 
; Notification No. F. 7/60/EG. — 


1. In continuation of the Notification of even number dated 5th Ootober, 1960, 
the following candidates who resorted to use unfairmeans at the. various Examinations 
ofthis University held at the Annual Session 1959 and 1960 have been disqualified from 
passing any Examination of the University for the period shown against each :— 
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Si. 


No. 


ko 


eo 


15 


Regd. No. 


747-W 58 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


` 143-B-59 


: 8311-Gj-58 


430-W-56 


1080-W-59 


. 1997-04-69 


1412-G-59 


` 1300-G-58 


2231-8-54 
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Roll No. Name and parentage Residence or Institu- Period for which 


E 


of the candidate 


tion from which 
appeared 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMIN ATION 1 959 


3170 


| Phoola 


Kumari 


Dhar, D/o Pt. 


Dine Nath Dhar. — 


106, Khan Khai 
Sokhta, Srinagar. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 1900 


148 


265 


“25 


1217 


3351 


3601 


3035 


3038 


3416 


3477 


Abdul Ahad Bhat, 
S/o Ghulam Mohi- 


ud-Din Bhat 
Parwaiz "Bakht 
' Malik, S/o Mr. 
Abdul Khalik 
Malik. 
Ghulam Ahamad 
Magray, S/o 


Kariem Magray, 
Mohamad . Sultan 
Goroo, S/o Haji 
Abdul Karim. 
Chini Lal Mota, 
S/o Sri Kanth 
Mota. ` 
Ghulam Nabi, S/o 
Kh. Lal Din. 


Gani Haman, 
Baramulla. 


Bhadarwah. 


Barzulla 
Srinagar. 


Bhagat, 


disqualified 


Three Years 
` (1959, 1960 & 
1961). Hor 
result already 
declared ` in 
1959 has keən 
quashed. 


One year (1963). 


Do. 


Do. 


Dalgate, Srinagar. Two years (196) 


Chinkral 
Srinagar 


Mohalla, 


Village 
Tehsil Doda. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 1960 


& 1961). 


Three 
(196), 
1962) 


years 
1961 & 


Shiva, Two yaars (198) 


& 1961). 


Ghulam Hussain Government Col- One year (1963). 


Malik, S/o Kh. 
Mohammad Maq- 
bool Malik. 

Surinder Paul, S/o 
Beli Ram. 


Missro Maryan D/o 
Mr. Gulam Moha- 
mad. 

Kishni Kumari 
Bhat, D/o Pt. 
Gopi Nath Bhat 

Bansi Lal Koul S/o 
Shree Jia Lal 
Koul 

Autar Krishen 
Kaloo, S/o Pt. 
Rugh Nath Kaloo 

Girdhari Lal 
Hundoo, S/o Pt. 
Narayan Joo 
Hundoo 

Mohammad Akram 
S/o Mr. Moha- 
mmad Aslam 


loge, Bhadarwah. 
C/o Karam Devi Do. 
Nurse, Kucha 
Kaka Ram, Pacea 
Danga, Jammu. 
23, Gurgari Do. 
Mohalla, Srinagar. 
Shalayar, 2nd . Three years 
Bridge, Srinagar. (1960, 01 & 62). 
G. M. College, One year (1960). 
Srinagar. 
Do. Do. 
Chanda, Pora, Do. 
Sathu, Srinagar. 
Basant Bagh, Do. 
Srinagar. 


II. In partial modification of the Notification No. F. 7/59/EG dated 30th November, 
1959, it is hereby notified that the Syndicate at its meeting held on 21st October, 1960, 
reduced the period of disqualification from three years (1959, 1960 and 1961) to two 
years (1959 and 1969) in respect of the following candidate of the Intermediate Exami- 


nation 1969 :— 
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Sl. Regd. No. Roll No. Name and parentage of Residence or Institution 
No. the candidate 

l 3868-S.56 1573 Surjit Singh Mohta, S/o S. P. College, Srinagar. 

S. Ujagar Singh 
The University Registry : 


Srinagar, 
November 10, 1969. 


GHULAM MOHAMMAD 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 


No. 97 Order 


The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair- 
means at the Supplementary Intermediate Examination in Science held in August- 
September, 1960, are disqualified for admission to any examination of the University to 


be held before March, 1962, viz. | 


Name of candidate 
he/she was a 
candidate 


(2) 


Supplementary Inter- 
mediate in Science, 
1960. 


a) 


1 Kaushal Kishore Shri- 
vastava, C/o H. L. 
Shrivastava, 239, Dixit- 
pura, Jabalpur. 

2 Purshottom Das M. 
Agrawal, Cjo Bhagwan- 
das Ghanshyamdas 
Agrawal, Grain Mer- 

| chant, Harda. 

3 Barjorji Jal Panweli- 
wala, Cfo Shri J. N. 
Panveliwala, — 134/A. 
West Land, Near 
Gurudwara, Khamaria, 
Jabalpur. 


Do. 


Examination for which Roll 


Enrol- College 
No. ment 
No. 
3) (9 (6) 
24 b/1117 Ex-student of 
Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya 
` Jabalpur. 
42 b/1170 Do. 
78 0/274 Do. 


By order of the Executive Council, 


Jabalpur, 
The 26th November, 1960. 


Registrar, 
University of Jabalpur. 
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“NATIONAL. SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
. ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(T) ATOMIC ENERGY AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER 





| SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 
Department of? “Political Solenee, Caleutta University | 


The advent of the atomic and, more particularly, of the hydrogen 
bomb has brought a. revolution in our thinking about the vis 
of national sovereignty in the international order. 

In all international conferences and. discussions the military geni 
of the atomic problem has been over-emphasized and this has led 
to a neglect of the question of. the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. On the achievements of the U.S.S.R: in 
the peaceful utilization of atomic energy, the Geneva correspondent 
of the . Manchester - Guardian quoted (October 1, 1954) ‘neutral 
observers’ as saying that the atomic power was being used in the 
country -to divert the course of rivers in Central Asia with' the 
object of bringing about ihe irrigation of vast regions which for 
centuries has been barren deserts. The Toternational Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy which met in Geneva on 
August 8, 1955, in the course of- reports, lectures and exhibitions 
assessed the great possibility of the uses of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. The world's estimated energy requirements. could be satisfied 
only by atomic energy, in view. of the fact that the present stock 
of the world’s fuels would be quite exhausted in under a century. 
With’. atomic power, the fuel can. be taken cheaply ‘to the ‘site 

of the raw materials. "This. may ease the problem: of: the: location 
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of industries, and also, by reducing costs of production bring down 
prices of consumer goods. The unique feature of atomic: energy, 
viz., the extreme compactness and virtual weightlessness of the 
atomic fuels, may, moreover, have significant possibilities for effecting 
improvements or for new. inventions in the field of transport. 
Radio-isotopes, radio-phosphorus,  radio-iodine | and ' radio-isotopic 
techniques have been extremely useful in medicine, agriculture and 
industry... The problem “then is to see how nations can make use 
of this new means of plenty, energy and healing. A world in 
which the atom has been harnessed to the task of emancipating 
humanity from disease, toil,. pain and ‘poverty is still only a dream. 
But, the alternative is a nightmare—cataclysmic explosive force, the 
radioactive effects on animal and plant life, a » disequilibrium of the 
natural condition for life. - = 
The need for a worldwide system to prevent the diversion of - 
‘peaceful’ atomic installations to -military use has been repeatedly 
stressed by the U.S.A. and its allies. Technically, diversion is 
not difficult, and in the absence of an international control and 
regulation, there is no guarantee that some of the increasing number 
of reactors being installed in different couniries will not be utilized 
for making bombs. There: is therefore an insistent need for 
international safeguards against diversion, There have been two 
different’ approaches to this problem—one led by the U.S.A. and 
the other. by the ‘Soviet Union. The-majority of A.E.C. members, 
led by the U.S.A., proposed that the controlling body should have 
the ‘authority for extensive ` and continuous inspection of member's 
territories ; the minority led- by. "the- Soviet Union, while also advo- 
cating ‘strict’ international control, wanted only periodic: and ‘special 
investigations. The majority proposals recommended by A.B.C.- are 
embodied in its first and. second reports to the Security Council 
which were approved by the General Assembly in ‘its ‘resolution 
I31(IIj:of ‘November 4, 1948 ‘‘as constituting the necessary basis 
for establishing an effective system of international control of atomic 
energy.’ * In reporting to. the Security Council the failure of its 


`. efforts to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union the ARE. 


emphasized that “only if traditional economic and political practices 
are adapted to the overriding’ requirements of international security, 


i. L3 
1 Palmer’ Cosslett Putnam : Energy in the Future (D. Van Nostrand Company Inc. J 
1953, and Waldemer Kaempffert : The Many;Uses of the Atom (Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York), Sir John Cockeroft : Nuclear, Power (Atomic Scientists Journal, 
London, September 1951), Gordon Dean : Report on the Atom. 
. 2 Annex 2 of the Third Report of thg A.E.C. to the: Sosurity Council. 
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can these proposals be implemented. Traditional conceptions of the " 
economic ' exploitation of the’ resources of nature for private 
or national advantage would iben be replaced in this feld by ‘a 
new pattern of co-operation in international relations. The 
majority of the Commission is: fully aware of ‘the impact of its 
plan on traditional prerogatives of -national sovereignty. But in’ 
the face of the realities of the problem, it sees no alternative 
io the voluntary sharing by nations of their sovereignty in ‘this 
field.to the extent required by its proposals. It finds no other solution’ 
which will meet the facts, prevent national rivalries in this most 
dangerous field, and fulfil the Commission's terms of reference.’”® 

. "Thé Soviet ópposition to the majority proposals were based on 
iwo main grounds : firstly, they envisaged undue interference in the 
domestic jurisdiction of States ; secondly, they are incompatible 
with state sovereignty. “The Soviet Union could only waive part 
of - its ‘sovereignty in favour of the general welfare of all mankind 
including that of the Soviet Union. It would not be deluded by 
grandiloquent gestures into accepting a plan which concealed the 
purpose of ensuring” for the United States of America an uncon- 
trolled: right: to interfere, by means of * mechanical majority, in: 
the economics of all other countries.’ Such a ‘plan did not provide 
for the elimination of atomic weapons at all, but postponed it 
to the Greek Kalends."* In Soviet view the Baruch plan ‘‘left 
no- room for any sovereignty. The aim’ was not to limit certain 
specific sovereign rights, but quite definitely to deny them outright: 
The very existence of States would, in effect, be denied. The 
world was witnessing a conflict between two principles: that of 
world hegemony on the one hand, and of. national sovereignty and 
effective aan na based on the sovereign equality of the parties, 
on the other.” 

The action of the A.E.C., the Security Council and the General 
Assembly in approving the majority proposals on the international - 
control of atomic energy is of revolutionary significance, for admittedly 
these proposals envisage a far-reaching ‘invasion of the traditional 
concept of national sovereignty. Thus, for instance, they involve 
the ownership (including the right of disposal) by an international 
contro] agency of all source material for produciug nuclear fuels 
as well as plants for processing and refining the materials, located ` 


C., O.R. 8rd Yr. Special Supplement (Third Report of the Security Council), 


A.E. 
' e. A-, O.R. 3rd Sess, Pt I, Ist Committee, P. 29. 
G.A., O.R. 4th Sess, Ad Hoc Pol. Committee, P. 189. 
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within the territorial domains of States. They detail extensive 
rights of contro] and inspection of the various facilities located within 
, the territorial jurisdiction of States. — i < 
The United Nations and its eenia agencies have been biis - 
in ensuring the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations decided on December 4, 1954, - 
*'that an international technical conference of Governments should. 
be held under the auspices of the United Nations to explore means: 
of -developing the peaceful uses of atomic-energy through international 
co-operation, and in particular, to -study the development of atomic - 
power and to consider other technical areas—such as biology; medicine, . 
radiation protection and fundamental science—in which international 
co-operation might most effectively be accomplished.': The con- 
ference was held. in. Geneva in August, 1955, and attended.- by; 
representatives of seventy-two states, the Holy See and eight-- 
specialized agencies. The general significance of the conference was- 
succinctly stated by Dr. Homi Bhabha, the President of the Con-: 
ference, ‘thus ;. : 
“This scientific onian which: will | inevitably. iu far-- 
reaching political consequences differs in one. important respect from. i 
al} political conferences, Knowledge once - given | cannot. be: 
taken . back, and -in organizing this conference the nations 
of the „world have taken an. irrevocable step -forward,: a step from. 
which there is no retreat....One-of the most important contributions. 
of. the conference is that in- this important field it has:re-established . 
the channels of communication. between -men of science. in - different- 
countries, channels which were interrupted -with 4he- outbreak of~ 
the Second. World War. It has re-established that free exchange- 
of knowledge among men of science.which is one of the greatest- 
glories of our civilisation."5 Again, the General Assembly by a, 
resolution adopted -on. December 8, 1955, -set up the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic. Radiation | Resolution 
- 918 (X) of December 3, 1955]. Its. purpose- ds to secure the widest, 
2isiribution of all available.'seientific. data on the. short-term and 
long- -term „effects -upon man and his énvironment of i ionising radiation, 
including radiation levels and radioactive: fall-out. P oS eua T cote tard 
.. Several . specialized agencies of the United Nations are interested, 
in  partioular aspecta of the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur-. . 
poses—the ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, ete. 


è United Naticns. Peacejul Uses of Átomic Energy : ‘Proceedings of ihe International 
Conferencé in Geneva, August 1955, Vol 16, P. 64 | ii BH . 
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The International Atomic Energy Agency. set up by the United 
Nations on April 1, 1958, is to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomie energy to peace, health and prosperity through- 
out the world. Under Article II of the Statute the Agency is to ensure, 
so far as it is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request-or 
under its supervision or control is not used in such-a way as to further 
any military purpose” ‘The substantive provisions of the Statute deal 
with the exchange of information and services, equipment and 
facilities, and with co- -operation by Members with the Agency which 
is in principle voluntary. - 


In. January 1961 the - Board of Taror. of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency approved a set of principles and procedures 
for the „application of safeguards to atomic projects carried out with 
the Agency’s assistance. ‘The Board, composed of. the representatives 
of 23 countries, had however been far from unanimous in its views 
during its protracted consideration of. the subject and eventually the 
safeguards rules were approved by a majority. vote. There were 
technical and political divergences between the views of the majority 
group led by. the U.S.A- and of the minority group led by the Soviet 
Union and India. -The fate of the safeguards. issue might well 
influence the wide aspect of international. , co-operation on - atomic 
development. : 4 l haa gd Su ai e NG 


The main argument in PEN of the proposed —— systemi 
is this : the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy must in 
no case- increase potential for military application. | If political 
necessity drives some countries to make bombs, that is bad enough 
and it will be worse if more countries are allowed to join-the game-; an 
aggrement on banning the bomb will be more difficult than it already 
is if it has to be reached among a larger number of countries. . In. 
. &ny case, the question of nuclear disarmament i is no concern of ihe 
International! Agency which was set up to promote the atom’s peaceful 
uses.and to ensure that its assistance was not, to quote the words, 
of the Agency’s statute, ' ‘used to further a military purpose'' ; 

The opposite view is simple.. In the safeguards. plan sire d isa 
hidden western design to establish imperialist control over the peaceful 
atomic development—and hence over, an important. sector” of the 
national, economies—of .the underdeveloped countries which may have 
to come to the ‘Agency for assistance. . If.the plan is HOP it: 


7 Bernard G. Bechhoefer gad Eric Stein, “Atoms i Peace : The New. International 
Atomic Energy Agency'' in 65 Michigan Law Review, 1957, pp. 748-798. 
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would probably’ frighten smaller countries away from the Agency 
because. it would lead to interference in their domestic affairs. After 
all, such a plan could be -of value only if there were a world-wide 
agreement on the banning of nuclear weapons. “The Agency’ s task, 
therefore, is to press and work for such an agreement. 


India has maintained that insistence on safeguards by mu 
bonibs is unethical. Besides any safeguards system that the Agency 
could administer would be both unnecessary and useless. It will be 
unnecessary because the countries which will come to the Agency 
for aid do not possess, nor are likely to acquire in the near future, the 
technological .càpability- or the material resources for a weapons 
programnie. ‘The system will also be useless because, even if any of 
these countries does undertake a weapons programme, it can get the _ 
necessary aid under a bilateral arrangement-on the basis of: a ‘suitable 
political alignment. Dr. Bhabha characterized the formulation of the 
safeguards system as “an ‘academic exercise in logical perfectionism:"'" 

Eventually the Conference adopted by 43 votes to 19' with 2 
ábstentions a resolution noting that tlie safeguards plan had- already 
been provisionally approved by the Agency’ s Board of Governors- and 
that the proposed procedures should guide the Board in negotiating 
agreements with. member states. So the matter came back to the 
Board and a further majority vote tuned the proviene! sipi 
into a final one. P : find 


` The safeguards are to be applied to nuclear materials supplied by 
the Agency when the agreegate of such materials possessed ` by the 
country concerned. and declared to be meant exclusively for peaceful 
utilization. exceeds certain specified quantities (e.g. 10 tons in the case 
of natural uranium and 20 tons for thorium, considerably smaller 
quantities - being fixed for materials ''enriched'' in the proportion of 
fissionable isotopes). This is apparently based on the premise that in 
determining the potential for military application it is not enough to 
consider the amount of materials supplied by the Agency; any fresh 
supply must be considered in combination with amounts already in a 
country’s possession. Materials not specifically declared to be for 
peaceful. purposes are, however, left out of account ; this may be 
technically in conformity with the ‘‘peaceful” limits of the Agency's 
field of operation but the fundamental anomaly is obvious. It would 
appear that the Agency was only concerned with any possible 
deviation from avowed peaceful intentions ; à country could conécei- 
vably declare all its stocks of nuclear materials to be meant for military. 
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use and then secure a sizable fresh supply from the Agency for 
peaceful use without subjecting it to safeguards. Safeguards will 
of course apply to completely fissionable materials, such as plutonium. 
that may be produced: from materials which are already under 
safeguards ; in fact, the most important aim of the whole system is to 
keep an eye on this crucial by-product of normal reactor operation. 
In addition, nuclear facilities, such as reactors, fuel processing plants 
‘and isotope separation plants, supplied or ''substantial assisted’ by ` 
the Agency will be subject to safeguards. The actual safeguard 
measures are to be specified in each agreement for Agency 
assistance. It is envisaged that these measures may include prior 
approval by the Agency of designs for nuclear facilities, maintenance 
of operating and accounting records, submission of periodic reports, and 
inspections by the Agency. The last is decidedly the most controversial 
‘provision ; the rights and privileges of international inspectors may 
impinge .upon concepts of national sovereignty and. give rise to 
complicated disputes, 

The vital question “is how far TEETE i of 
safeguards will be accepted in practice. Supporters of the scheme 
have set a few examples; Japan accepted a set of ad hoc safe- 
guards.in respect of three tons.of natural uranium supplied by 
the Agency, and Finland agreed to the application of safeguards 
to a reactor and some enriched uranium being secured through the 
Agency's assistance. The U.S.A. itself, to establish its good faith, 
has declared that it is prepared to place four of its reactors under 
the Agency's safeguards and to hand over to the Agency the ' 
administration of the safeguard provisions of its bilateral atomic aid 

agreements. a 

On the other hand, India, regarding the whole thing as an 
unnecessary irritant, has explored ways of securing any technical 
aid she may need without the application of the type of safe- 
guards proposed by the Agency. India has already shown by its 
bilateral agreements with Canada, the U.S.S.R., Britain and France 
that a different method can be effectively used in developing a 
country’s atomic power without any aid from the Agency. The 
Director-General of the Agency expressed . surprise that India while 
purchasing its large Tarapore Nuclear Station equipment from the 
U.S.A. should prefer U.S. superintendence of safeguards to the 
Agency’s.* But U.S. safeguards applied to reactors it has supplied 


` 8 The Statesman, Calcutta, October 19, 1962. 
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elsewhere ' are careful and rigorous. And India has made it clear 
from “the beginning that it intends to utilise atomic energy and pro- 
ducts for - peaceful purposes only and that it has no objection to 
safeguards in principle. "The "Agency's dieappointment seems to 
-arise from finding independent action-by a developing country. 
Developing countries are-vitally interested in reduction of production 
costs and especially of fuel circle costs. Considerable savings are 
expected: «from improvements in reactor materials, standardization 
of reactor components, simplification of safety measures and the 
spreading out of engineering developrnent expenses as a result of 
building similar planis on a larger scale. This was the point 
urged: by smaller nations at the Annual General Conference of the 
Agency at Vienna in 1961. Hs : 
|. One, of the technical pm remaining to be eied 
is thé disposal of atomic- waste. Britain, France and the U.S.A. 
are known to sink theit waste in what are hoped to be imper- 
meable shells ‘at sea, but their critics allege this to be danger- 
ous tò marine animal and plant life. The Soviet Union is believed 
to bury -its waste in remote areas-in ceramic form which is also 
hoped’ to be impermeable, | But of ‘these impermeabilities there 
is’ no: certainty and, with the development of nuclear power, the 
diaposal of its waste will become a problem of deeper significance. 
Although - some work on it has started. at the oceanographic insti- 
tute at Monaco, it would be reassuring to learn that Hast and 
West could agree to have the: o da a iE and 
study ihe Proben, - 


vis ded i. is 

i, Recent “nuclear tests have given rise to the qustion of State 
responsibility arising: mainly out of the violation of the law of 
peace “in “regard to the rights. and duties -of one state in rela-. 
tion to other states. The British and American tests -in “the 
: Pacific have involved the closing ‘of vast areas to “shipping and 
aircraft. ~The British, American and Soviet tests as also the 
French . tests - in - the: Sahara registered measurable radioactive fall- 
out in: different countries. The Bikini atoll test in' 1954 rendered 
the Japanese fishing-vessel Fükuryu - Maru radioactive, -contaminated 
its datech- -and damaged the health of- ‘twenty-three members of 
the: Grew: It “also exposed many Marshall islandéts tó -radiation 
hazards. On the one hand, it raised the question of the violation 
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^ of the freedom of the high seas and the air ;° on the other 
hand, it raised a legal issue, namely, whether the Bikini test 
constituted a violation of the terms and conditions on which trust 
territories are held under the Charter of the United Nations. It is 
pertinent to note that the injury was caused to the islanders in 
their own territory and there is some doubt whether they knew 
that the explosions were to take place or that their water was 
contaminated .'" The series of Russian nuclear explosions in Septem- 
ber-October 1961, far exceeded, in speed and quantity; anything in 
atomic history. There was an explosion of 50 megatons (i.e., of 
TNT)and Russia still allegedly has a 100 megaton bomb up her 
sleeve. A-bomb with an effect of 50 megatons will, according 
to a U.S. nuclear scientist Dr. Ralph Lapp’, blow a hole in 
ground a mile and a half wide, destroy houses over a radius of 
10 to 16 miles, kill every one outside good shelters for 7 miles, 
cause second-degree burns for 50, and contaminate anything up to 
20, 000 square miles with fall-out. 

It is an interesting legal question whether U.S. testing of 
nuclear devices in the atmosphere does involve serious breaches 
of treaty obligations, apart from any aspects of international 
morality or public international law in general which may be 
involved. These tests which would effect an experimental 
**Blackout! of radio and radar transmissions in the Pacific area, would 
offend agairist- the 1948 international Convention for the safety of life 
at sea, which both’ the U.S.A. and -Britain have accepted as law. 
The act imposed stringent’ obligations as to the maintenance and use 
of radio equipnient, the keeping of radio-watch and immediate com- 
pliance with radio signals of distress. Failure to comply with these 
obligations would constitute a misdemeanour. The Convention also 
provided for the International Ice Patrol which disseminated ice 

. warnings by radio, and upon which the North Atlantic weather ships 


depended. The deliberate disruption of such communications will 


certainly constitute an"international tort."? . | 
Again, in another way state reaponsibility arises in respect of 

injury to aliens who are resident in their territory because of the radio 

activation of vast areas of the sea and airspace. Ib will be appropriate 


. © See Report of the Tnternational Law Commission on the Regime of the Seas, 1956, Art, 
27, Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1955, Vol 2, p 259. Seealso Art 2 of 
the Draft Convention on the High Seas adopted by the UN. Conference on the Law of the Sog, 
1958. 

10 TIN. Doc T/C—2/SR, 197. 1951, P. 5. 

Tl Reported in the Statesman, Caleutte, October 19, 1961. — 

1? The Times, London, May 5, 1969, the letter by Mr Muir Hunter. 
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here to refer to the decision of the Arbitral Tribunal in the Trail 


Smelter. Case (1988), concerning the emission of sulphur dioxide 
fumes in Canada which caused damage in the. United States. The 
Tribunal. held. that “no state has the right to use or permit the use 
of its territory in such a manner as to cause injury by fumes in' or to 
ihe ‘territory of -another of the properties or persons.therein, when 
the case is of serious consequence and the injury is established by 
clear and convincing. evidence". The U.S. Government paid two 
million: dollars to the Japanese Government for ''pürposes of com- 
pensation for- the injuries or damages.sustained by Japanese nationals 
‘as & result of the thermo-nuclear tests". In spite of the reservation 
made by the U.S. Government that they made the payment “without 
reference to the question of.legal liability," the U.S. Govérnment 
did, in faét, accept its legal liability and so made reparation. - The 
Japanese Government accepted the payment-‘‘in full settlément of any 
and all clainis Senin the United’ States or its agents, manousls, or 
juridical entities.'* : Aus R 

“The action of the U.S. daona is-an argument in favour 
of a ban on all nücleàr explosions and tests in time of peace. Before 
the United Nations Disarmament Commission Mr. Krishna Menon 
described the consequences of nuclear explosions as “unknown and 
ungovernable’’ and made a plea for the suspension of all peace-time 
explosions. Speaking on nuclear. testing by France before the 14th 
Session of the General Assembly Mr. Menon observed: ‘Whether 
these bombs are exploded in Siberia or in the. Pacific or in Australia 


or in the Arc de Triomphe in Paris or in these buildings of the: 


United Nations the issue is the same. The explosion anywhere is 
an explosion -against humanity". 1° The official press release of the 
United States Atomic Energy. Commission of February, 1955 in regard 
to the effects of the hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific indicated that 
the longevity of contamination from radio-strontium would extend to 
thirty years. It also indicated the poisonous: characteristic of the radio- 
active fall-out. All these lend support to the case for à ban or control 
on production of nuclear weapons in times of peace. 

The Soviet Union resumed tests of nuclear weapons in September 
1961 when the Geneva Conference was engaged on a treaty for 
general discontinuance. The change in Soviet policy on armaments 


in 1961—the year of rearmament, after nuclear ar maments aep oyun | 


a UN. Reports of International Vua Awards, P. 1905: 
i4 6t Yale Law Journal, 1955, P. 6 


ib D Commission, Verbatim Record, 58th Meeting, Do/ PV 687 July 12, 1988, 


1$ 4. N "boc, AIC, VV. 1048, 6 Nev, 1959, p>. 29-30. 
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had remained virtaally unchanged from 1955 to the end of 1960—was 
sudden. Till then Soviet Russia had depended for its safety on the 
policy of “minimum deterrent’’; it had a force sufficient to knock out 
the enemy’s cities but not its retaliatory force. It is important to 
appreciate that the Soviet Union has only a few long-range bombers 
and missiles located necessarily in secret geographical positions. 
The change in the Soviet attitude is due possibly to internal pressures 
for a harder line but the main reason is probably connected with the 
USSR’s policy of minimum deterrent: Since Soviet Russia has a 
nuclear strength far inferier to the West’s, she cannot allow inspection 
of her nuclear strength till the Weet has radically disarmed first. This | 
explains her rejection of the test ban treaty because under it the 
secrecy of the geographical location of missile sites, will be revealed. 
Another reason for the change wae the U-2 incident, which the USA 
had justified as being necessary for its safety. This has meant that. 
the USA insists on a stronger first-strike force. Another factor which 
had a powerful effect on Russia was the campaign in the USA for 
heavy rearmament two years before the last Presidential election on 
the grounds that Russia was planning a strong counter-attack: force, 
This is now known to be rong, but its effect on the Russians was 


powerful. 
III 


The Geneva Conference on nuclear tests which started in 
October 1958 had an interesting background: In June 1946 Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, the U.S. representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, offered on behalf of the United States to surrender the 
American monopoly of atomic weapons to a United Uations authority 
empowered to control all atomic activities. - The core of the Baruch 
plan consisted in setting up an Atomic Development Authority 
(as suggested in the Acheson-Lilienthal Report) to which should ` 
be entrusted all phases of the development and use of atomic 
energy, starting with the raw materia! and including (1) managerial 
control or ownership of all atomic energy activities potentially 
dangerous to world security; (2) power io control; inspect and 
license all other atomic activities; (8) the duty of fostering the 
beneticial uses of atomic energy, (4), research and developmental 
responsibilities of an affirmative character intended to put the Authority 
in the forefront of atomic knowledge and thus enable it to com- 
prehend, and therefore, to detect, misuse of atomic energy. Though 

the UN General Assembly endorsed the Baruch Plan at its Paris 
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session in 1948, Soviet Russia rejected the Plan and there wasa 
stalemate." E = zm "MED e 
‘The problem of atomic fallout came sharply tò the world's 
. attention in 1954 when both the United States and the Soviet 
Union tested large-vield nuclear weapons in the atmosphere with 
marked radioactive after-effects:- In the next years, as. scientists 
analysed the. long-term elfects of radioactive cóntamination on the 
bones, the blood -and the germ plasm of man,-concern over the 
continuation of nuclear testing grew everywhere in the world. Early 
in 1958 President Bisenhower suggested -to Marshal Bulganin, the 
.then Soviet Prime Minister, that technical groups take up various 
aspects of disarmament, including the control of a test ban. A 
series of exchanges between the two Governments led to a Conference 
of- Experts from eight countries at Geneva-in July and August, 
1958. After deliberation, they concluded that a control. system ‘to 
detect violation of a test ban was technically feasible. In late August, 
the United States Government, . welcoming the experts’ report, 
proposed negotiation among the nuclear powers looking toward the 
suspension of teats and the establishment of a control system. The 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests, opened 
in Geneva on October 31, 1958. The earlier optimism soon vanished 
when the Russian Government took the stand that the question 
of nuclear tests be merged in the general one of disarmament. 
The case for. the West. has béen that -thè Russian attitude’ made 
any agreement impossible ; there was no "willingness to accept an 
adequate and effective system of controls and inspections while the ` 
. more recent ‘insistence om a tripartite administrative council instead 
of one impartial administrator rendered the proposed -treaty a farce. © 
The long and wary look at Geneva was primarily caused because 
the West could not afford in so vital a. matter as. nuclear control; 
to take another Power’s bare word, while the Russians considered 
on-the-spot inspection, at least of any minimum standard acceptable 
to the West, equivalent to espionage. Meanwhile new technical 
considerations and the emergence of France as a nuclear power,. 
as well as indications that the~People’s-Republic of China may 
Y The text of the Baruch ‘Plan and relevant documents. are found in The Control 
of Atomic Energy, and developments in the. digcussions of the p'an “in The Control of 
Atomic: Energy : .An Historical Survey of the Period. from June..1946 to March, 1947— 
iesuee nutibered 428-and 480 respectively of the "International Conciliation” published 
by tho Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York. Valuable information 
on ihe entire sub; ct is also cinrained in Atomic Energy in International Politics by 
Prof. H. C. Urey and The H. bomb and the World-Urder by H. A. Bethe, Peter Kihes and 


W. W. Kaufmann —No. 7, Vol, XXII and Ne. 8, Vol XXVI. respectively of-Foreign Policy 
Reports. P : a fs 
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be on the verge of testing, have made more complex the problem 
of worldwide stoppage of tests: 


In the revised Anglo-U.S. proprosal emphasis was placed upon 
securing a ban on atmospheric tests for the simple reason that these 
tests produce the greatest contamination. While of its nature no 
nuclear bomb can be completely "clean", what atomic scientists 
call a “dirty” bomb is one which, when exploding, picks up large 
amounts of alien matter (the ground, for imstance) and deposits 
it elsewhere in. the form of radioactive dust. How immediately 
lethal this can be was shown by the fate of Japanese fishermen 
after a U.S. test in the Pacific ; how cumulatively lethal is a 
question seriously frightening more and more people. Two possible 
. remedies therefore suggest themselves. One is to contain the fall- 
oùt by an underground test, for instance, in an abandoned coal- 
mine. 'The second is to explode high enough for little or no alien 
matter to be contaminated ; even in the stratosphere this result 
would be largely accomplished ; still more so in outer space. Such 
testing is now presumably feasible technically ; though the results 
might be less easy to observe immediately, that aleo seems a technical 
problem not impossible of solution ; and though contaminating even 
outer space (some radiation would still be emitted) is in theory 
undesirable, thé amount would be minute contrasted with a already 
existing in, . for instance, the Van ‘Allen belts. 


Between September and November, 1961, Soviet Russia released 
into the atmosphere about -as much radio-active material as was 
contributed by all the nuclear explosions conducted by U.S.A. and 
Britain till the end 1958 (when testing was suspendėd). It should 
be clearly understood that all ionizing radiation is potentially harmful, 
and the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation had no hesitation in concluding that ‘‘even the 
smallest amount of radiation is liable to cause deleterious. genetic, and 
perhaps also somatic effects.’’. By releasing newly created radioactive 
material into the biological environment, nuclear explosions increase 
the level of radiation to which human beings are subjected. 
Damage to health and heredity are inherent in the process. There can 
be disagreement only about the extent of the damage. 


Russia's decision, to resume nuclear weapon testing in September, 
1961 led to a mounting campaign in the U.S:A. to develop and test 
the so-called neutron bomb. Some might think that. the neutron 
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bomb would be essentially a tactical weapon, such. as might be used 
even in ground warfare, without inviting all-out nuclear retaliation; 
but the common impression is that nuclear weapons, once used, 
cannot be confined to tactical employment. Perhaps it is this impré- 
ssion that explains the Russian emphasis on the terrifying sizes of the 
bombs to be tested by the Soviet Union. At the Moscow reception to 
Major Titov, Mr. Khrushchev first announced that Russia could now 
develop a 100 megaton bomb—5,000 times more powerful than the 
one dropped on Hiroshima. A weapon with an explosive energy 
equal to that of 100 million tons of TNT may be too staggering to 
contemplate, but it is no longer a scientific marvel. Fifteen megaton 
hydrogen bombs, i.e., weapons which release as much energy as 15 
million tons of TNT, have already been tested by the U.S.A, and at least 
10 megaton weapon by the U.S.S.R.!* Writing i in Foreign A fairs, April, 
1960, Professor F. J. Dyson of the Princeton Institute of Advanced 
Study quoted from an article by Russia’ s top fusion scientist, L. 8. 
Artsimovich, published in a Russian journal as early as December 
1958, suggesting that Soviet scientists have for years been working on. 
processes in which neutrons were released in hydrogen reactions 
brought about by the action of a powerful chemical explosive. 
Professor Dyson used this article in support of a plea for continued 
development and testing of nuclear weapous by the U. 8. A. He said : 
* Any country which renounces for itself the development of nuclear 
weapons, without certain knowledge that its adversaries have done 
the same , is likely fighting tanks with horses". These remarks 
represent an influential body of American thinking. What is, how- 
ever, particularly sinister about the neutron bomb is not its. destructive 
potentiality or its mode of operation. The danger is political. People 
in general might be reconciled to the possibility of a nuclear war. 
Even if the neutron bomb seems acceptable, tlie point is that the use 
of the tiniest nuclear weapon by one side will invite all-out nuclear 
attack by the other. This elementary fact is ignored by the supporters 
of the tactical use of nuclear weapons. 

France is now.a nuclear power by virtue of its tests in the Sahara. 
Eleven other states including the People’s Republic of China have 
the technical capacity to undertake a nuclear-weapons programme - 
in the near future, eight others are limited primarily by a shortage 
of scientific man-power but have the necessary technical skills ; six or 
more are ‘‘probably economically capable’ but lack industrial resources 


-18 The Statesman, Calcutta, September 11, 1961. 
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and scientific manpower. The immediate possibility that these 
. potentialities might be realized led Frank Aiken of Eire to assert 
during 1959 General Assembly debate that a future with numerous 
nuclear states would be even w orse than the présent bipolar confron- 
tation of blocs, ‘‘fraught with danger” as it is. M. Moch of France 
on April 18, 1960, expressed the fear that if there is too long a delay, 
"jn years to come the four atomic powers, whose maturity obviates 
any danger of universal annihilation, will be joined by other powers, 
which are not factors for stability and peace’’. 

In March 1962 Mr. Krishna Menon proposed at the Geneva 
disarmament conference the establishment of detection posts in neutral 
countries against nuclear weapons. The proposal is accepted with 
some, scepticism by scientists. Though insisting that an inspection 
system must be effective, the Anglo-U.S. side offered in Geneva 
important concessions of detail. Lord Home introduced the conception 
of ''verification' (roughly inspection after a suspected detonation, 
rather than precautionary general control). Mr. Dean abandoned 
the claim even to verify “all questionable events’’ ; it would be enough 
if there were "capability to identify positively a limited number of 
doubtful cases in such a way as to deter potential violators from 
clandestine testing.” Soviet Russia continued to denounce all inspec- 
tion other than ‘‘permissive’’ (i.e., subject io the veto of the suspected 
violator) as equivalent to espionage. “The liussian counter. proposal 
| contains schemes of blanket disarmament which, apart from the lack of 
effective controls, ignore their own ‘‘conventional’’ superiority in 
Europe. 

The vital point in the eight non- signer soucis proposals as & 
basis for ending all nuclear tesis is the ''invitation'' clause. This 
means that if the International Commission suspects that an explosion 
has taken place and wants to send examiners for verification, it can do 
so only if the country where the suspected explosion has taken Place à 
invites such an examining team. 

-The U.S. attitude to this proposal is this : Suppose the country 
does not issue the necessary invitation, then what? 


IV 


Article 26 of the U. N. Charter reads as follows :— 
“In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least diversion for armaments 


18 Howard Simons, “‘World-wide Capabilities of Produetion and Control of Nuclear 
"Weapons ', Daedalus, Vol. 88, No. 3 (Summer, 1959), p. 395, 
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of the world’s human and. economic. resources; the Security Council 
shall be responsible.for formulating, with the assistance of ihe. 
Military Staff Committee... .. plans to be submitted to the Members ‘of 
the United TURNOS for the establishment. of a system for the regula- 
tion of armaments.’ f - : 

. “Armaments” did not include atomic weapons and so- ‘thé 
General Assembly on January 24,1046, set up an Atomic Energy 
Commission for dealing with the problem and the Security Council on 
February 18, 1947, sat up the Commission for Conventional Arma. 
ments: The Disarmament. Commission, set up by the. General 
Assembly in January, 1952 ‘was the result of a merger of the twé 
bodies into one mainly. based on the proposals of President Truman. 
before the Genéral „Assembly in’ October, 1950. President Truman 
laid down three conditions for any. effective plan for disarmament. 
It must include all-types of wéapons; receive: unanimous support and 
bé ''[5ol-proof'. ` The proposals and counter-próposals between the 
Western group and the USSR. continued for ‘months together in the 
Disarmament Commission. The Moch plats of 1952 and 1958, the 
Anglo-French iemorandumi of June 11; 1954, the Soviet proposals 
of May 10, 1955—eventually | to the narrowing down: of Hast- 
West differences. — - P ED 

Iu the midst of the rival defence (dotes which" were disi | in 
the U.S.A.—the theory that held the field was the theory of “‘deterrent 
defence". The Eisenhower plan of aerial inspection and exchange ` 
of blue prints follows logically from the theory of deterrent- defenée. 
It proceeds on the. assumption that there can be no fool-proof ' 
inspection of any agreement. on the prohibition of nucleár weapons. . 
It is based on the conviction that in view of the ''atomie .stalemáte'' 
no all.out: war--betwéen the.two Super-powérs is possible unless there 
is à massive surprise attack intendel to give a knock-out blow to the- 
enemy. And so the logical. solution in the American view is to have 
‘an early warning system against a surprise. attack. 

In American foreign policy the choice-of means by policy-makers 
has traditionally depended upon popular support. Tt is trüe that on 
many occasions in the past the United States took the initiative in 
declaring war e.g. the protection of settlers in Texas in 1845, and the 
‘suppression of Spanish barbarism -in- Cabd/in 1898. Even ‘in 1917 
the United States gave up: her neutrality only-when the Germans “had 
started to sink. American - ships: and had- promised Mexico the 
reacquisition of Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. Similarly, the 
American ony into the Second World uL was made possible only ` > 
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by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. As Secretary Stimson 
explained in his testimony before the Joint Congressional. Commnuige 
on the Pearl Harbour Disaster : 

“Tn spite of the risk involved...in letting the Japanese fire the 
first shot, we realized that in order to have the full support of the 
American People it was desirable to make sure that the Japanese 
be the ones to do this so that there should remain no doubt in any one’s 
mind as to who were the aggressors"." Perhaps the same formula 
also applied to the American attitude to Korea and Indo-China. Is 
it then proper to conclude that preventive war is impossible in the 
American setting unless if can somehow be made to come frum the 
enemy’s initiative ? This interpretation is not correct in this atomic 
age when the.two Great Powers are passing through a period of cold 
war and “‘attack’’ might well be the best means of ‘‘defence’’. 
And so means must be found not only to ban the use of atomic 
weapons but what is,more important, to eliminate the possibility of 
a surprise attack. 

‘President Kennedy presented on September 25, 1961, to the 
U.N. General Assembly an American disarmament plan? which 
would begin with a ban on nuclear tests and contained provisions for 
the gradual reduction of nuclear and conventional weapons under 
international control, until total disarmiament had been achieved. 
Tt was made clear that the USA was prepared to agree to an 
immediate worldwide stoppage of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
even without the introduction of an international control system. 
Theoutline programme provided for disarmament in three stages, 
ending with the scrapping of all arms and the disbanding of all armed 
forces except far enough to maintain internal order-and make up a 
UN peace force. The main features of the three slages : 

Stage 1—Rstablish an international TC Ka 
within the UN framework to verify performance under the agreement, 
cut U. S. and Soviet forces to 2.1 million each, begin cutting 
arms, set up an experts’ commission to study how to do away with 
nuclear and with chemical, biological and radiological weapons, sign 
a nuclear test ban treaty, stop producing -nuclear weapons materials, 
cut down on vehicles to deliver ;such weapons, .give advance notice 
of missile and sateliite launchings and of major military movements, 

«rà. B. Rauch, Roosevelt from: Munich to-Pearl Harbor, Creative Age, New York, 1950, 
p.i 


„ál See ‘Freedom from War” (The United States programme: for, Goneral aad Completo 
Disarmament, published by the U S. I. 3.. Delhi, October 1961). 
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and start a U. N. “peace observation group to ‘watch threatening 
situations.  ' A 

Stage 9—Enlarge powers. of disarmament ‘organization, cut forces 
and arms further, “stop producing ‘éhamical, biological _ and’ radiological 
weapons. if the experts’ comimission on them finds it feasible, cut 
` nuclear weapons, agree to strengthen ‘U.N.’ authority to protect 
States against ‘threats to peacé, éstablish and progressively strengthen 
a U. N. peace force.” 

Stage 3.—Carry things to the point where “no State- would 
have the military power to challenge the progressively strengthened 
T: N. peace force," states to keep only forcés and non-nuclear 
z arms needed for internal order and upkeep ` of the U.N. force, ànd 
| scrap all armaments except, those needed for internal order and 
the U.N. force. l 

The Russian standpoint is that the control council of an inter- 
national disarmament control organization should be opérated on—the 
‘Troika’? system—with delegates from East, West and neutral 
countries. Ín the course of bilateral exchange of views” the Soviet 
Government: stressed the great importance of agreement on the 
drafting and conclusion of a ‘single treaty embracing all stages of 
disarmament and setting specific ‘time-limits for both: individual 
stages and the programme in general. < 
“Tt is now clear that an 'agréement on a controlled cessation 
of nuclear weapons ‘test has become urgently necessary. From 
the Wesiern point of view a tests ban treaty should have the 
following basis :. 07 yox 

li The téeaty “should have as its objective the cessation of. 
all tests in all: ` environments, under an inspection and control 
[pue y adequate to ensure compliance. is 
"7 or The international control “machinery should’ be represen- 
tative um all "parties to the’ ‘treaty and be staffed and operated to. 
4 guarantes effectiveness, avoiding self-inspection. 

2 8. “Day- to-day executive and administrative operations should 
not be susceptible io^ a veto and administrative responsibilities 
“ghiould ‘be’ concentrated in’ a single. administrator acting impartially 
“and functioning under the supervision of a commission composed 
of réprésentatives of parties to the treaty. > > ` uy 

In spite of strong differences in the standpoints of the West 
and the Hast, the. prospect of disarmament seeins to be somewhat 
"bright. Im a sense the syhole thing is-an Alice in Wonderland 

Y) The Statesman, ee £ eptember 26, 1961 
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affair, bristling with paradoxes. That terror can produce balance 
and . stability, for instance; that the explosion of a 50 mégaton 
bomb by Soviet Russia can actually help prevent the break-out 
of nuclear war ; that the United States Government deliberately 
chose to take the risk of revealing its nuclear strength vis- a-vis 
the Russians, shattering the very image of the “Missile Gap'' 

which the Democratic Party had so powerfully built up in its 
own election campaign. since 1958. To a significant extent the 
prospects of peace depend on President Kennedy’s courageous 
attempt to curb the ''super-patriots" .of- the United States. Why 
did the American President take ihe great risk of disclosing America’s 
nuclear position ? Because: there has been the hysteric ‘fever in 
America that Soviet Russia is preparing for and has the capacity 
to strike. At the same time appreciations made by bodies like - 
the Rand Corporation have held that the U.S.A. has the resources 
for a “counterance sirike” (knocking out the enemy’s entire missile 
delivery system). The logic of the- impatient extremists has. there- 
fore been: why not leap in first and finish the Russians off before 
they launch an attack? It is clear that the U.S.A. has not the 
strength to deliver such a blow. as would totally annihilate Russian 
nuclear strength. If one or two Russian missiles survived. they 
could- put out New York and Chicago. That is why, paradoxically, 
$0-megaton bomb test helps peace; the aggressive wing in the ` 
United States starts thinking of what would happen if only one 
50-megaton bomb somehow survived an American attack, and this 
is the stalemate that makes the prospects of disarmament bright. The 
prospect is of course fantastic ; the throes .of calculation of = each 
‘others’ motive by role reversal; the probe (note the ill-fated U-2) 
to-try and locate U.S.S.R.’s secret launching ‘sites ; the certainty 
that, with nuclear submarines, launching sites can never be com- 
pletely discovered, anyway ; and the influence on Soviet Russia 
and its internal politics of U-2 attempts and of situation appraisals 
, like the Rand Corporation’s. The only guarantee against a nuclear 
- holocaust by mistake, madness or irrationality is disarmament. 


A 


‘In 1952 Lauterpacht stated: “In the present state of the law 
—or absence of law—the only: non-controversial and legally-.rele- 
vant reason for distinguishing between the, atomic -Weapon and, aeria] 
bombardment, : apart - from: the- absolute . prohibition : sol.. mere? terro- 
risation, would be that the use of ile atomic’ weapon" may be 
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contrary to thé conventional rules of international law- prohibiting 
the use of weapons which cause unnecessary suffering or render 
death inevitable or which, because of tlie resulting general conta: 
mination, in éffect amotitit to a use’ of poisonous and aspliyxi- 
ating gases.''i* 

The Secretary-Geheral ^f the International Law  Assoelatiou in. 
his address to the’ Ediübutgh Conference in 1954 érhphiisized: the 
illegality af uucléar weapons. ''Nuclear weapons are contrary to 
international law’ bécause, first, nucléar weapons &aré' poisoroüs, aid 
only barbarians poison their enemies ; second, nuclear weapons: arë 
iühumain as causing unnecekêary suffering’; third, nuclear wédpons 
antik be employed Without disregardivig the historical distitiGtión 
between combatarits and nori: cótübatarts ; fourth, nuclear Weapons arè 
contrary to the Geneva’ Corivehtiof of 1995 próhibiting the’ use of 
adphyxibting poisons, or other gases atid of all arialogoui: liquids, 
 niatérials, and devices, ''?* ; 

The 1958 edition’ of the United Kingdom’ s: Mafiudl of' Militer 
Law, Patt III, The Law of War on Land, provides :5 — :' 

“Tn the abséhce of any rule of international law’ dealing expressly 
with it, thé use whicli may be niüde of a párticülàr weapon: Will! be 
` goveriied by the’ ordinary rules and the question of tlie légality~ of its 
use’ in any itdividual case’ will; therefore, involvé" ní&rely -the 

application of the recognised priticiples of international law; as to 
Which’ see Oppenheim Vol. If pp. 346-852”. 

This’ provision presents itself as a’ vague" woiiing ttile. _ The 
Ù S. Army Field Manual of 1956 in pata 85 states that to use 
“explosive atomic weapons’ cannot be regarded as violative of 
international law in the absence of any customary rule of international 
law or’ interdational convention’ restricting their employment.” 
Receüt state practice is of extremely limited character and‘ consists 
éhiéfly of pronotinceménts of representatives of states in bodié& such 
as the Sub-Committee of the UN Disarmarhent Commission. One 
can nomen Mie clear SPUMA DEUM Pon some omoa d 


the Civilian Convention, and the Hague Convention for the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the event of Armed Conflict of 1954. 

It is maintained: in some quartérs that the:usé of nuclear weapons 
- úiay bé justified by “military necessity” in a future war. Even here 
7! In 29 B,Y.LL., 1962, P. 869 


34 W. Harvey Moore, Report of the 46th oslepue Sion 1964, p. 91. 
95 In para. 107, note 1 (b), as sko pare. 11 
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the observations of the United States Military Tribunal in the 
Hostages Trial may be reproduced.” 

“They (the German. Generals) invoke the plea of military 
necessity, a term which they confuse with convenience and' strategical 
interests......It is apparent from the evidence'of the defendants that 
they considered military necessity, a matter to be determined by them, 
a complete justification. of their acts. We do not concur in the 
view that the rules of warfare are anything less than they purport 
to be. Military necessity or expediency does not justify a violation 
' of positive rules. International law is prohibitive law.” 

Can a military commander take a decision in the event of 
military necessity to use nuclear weapons ? The discussions. 
concerning the availability of nuclear weapons for NATO forces have 
emphasized the fact.that the use of a nuclear bomb would depend. 
on the decision of politicians and statesmen, not of army commander. 

In ihe German High Command Trial the question of devastation 
of property in occupied territory was examined and the court observed 
that—''"The devastation prohibited by the Hague Rules and the usages 
of war is that not warranted by military necessity. This rule is clear 
enough but the factual determination as to what consti'utes military 
necessity is difficult. Defendants in this case were in many instatices 
in retreat under arduous conditions wherein their commands weré in 
serious danger of being cut off. Under such circumstances, & 
commander must necessarily make quick decisions to meet the 
particular situation of his command. A great deal of latitude must 
be accorded him under such circumstances. What constitutes 
devastation beyond military necessity in these situations requires 
detailed proof of an operational and tactical nature.’’” In the 
Hostages Trial the tribunal observed in ‘clear terms that ''the 
defendant may have erred in the exercise of his judgment but he was 
guilty of no criminal act.''?* 

The nature of the destruction that is likely to be caused by 
thermonuclear bombardment is to be noted. The unavoidable 
slaughter of the civilian population appears to be contrary to’ both 
customary law and conventional law of war. When nuclear weapons 
will be used in war,'the objective is not purely military namely, 
destroying the military strength of the enemy. Rather the’ great 
éxtent of the area of suffering cértainly indicates the annihilation 

% Law Reporte of Trials of War Criminals, Vol'8, P. 34 at P 66: 


2 Ibid, 19, P. 1 at pp. 93-94. 
38 Ibid, 8, ak P. 69 
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of the entire existence of.ihe enemy state. Considerations relating 
to humanity as well as fundamental justice. and dictates of the apa 
conscience would not permit the complete aunihilation of the enemy.” 
In customary law therefore it is reasonable to accept the view of 
Spaight that “while target area bombing comes close to the borderline 
of permissibility, atom bombing definitely oversteps edd 
.' Article 51 of the Charter authorizes a Member State of the 
United Nations to exercise the right of self- defence in the case 
of an armed attack against it. As Lauterpacht/Oppenheim pointed 
out, “The Charter confines the right of armed self- defence 
to the case of an armed attack as distinguished from anticipated 
attack or from various forms of unfriendly conduct falling short 
of armed attack’. - In a ‘nuclear war no state can afford to 
lose time. Will. the victim state desist from using nuclear weapons 
before it is attacked by nuclear weapons?. Will it be legal if the 
victim state being attacked by conventional weapons use nuclear 
weapons in self- defence? Nuclear weapons may lawfully be used only 
when resorted to in retaliation against a prior use. by the enemy. In 
the 1958 British White Paper on Defence, however, it was pointed out 
that while “the democratic Western nations will never start a war 
against Russia, it must be well understood that if Russia were to 
launch a.major attack upon. ihem, even with conventional forces only, 
they would have to hit back with strategic nuclear weapon". The 
principle of proportionality in action in self-defence will not justify the 
Western policy as laid down here. A unilateral use of nuclear wea- 
pons will introduce the elements of punishment and arbitrariness 
which, in practice, characterize reprisals. So it must be carefully 
-characlerized by reference to the need for proportionality in accordance 

“with the law of self-defence. Thermonuclear weapons, as already 

< pointed out, may involve tota] and sudden destruction of a country 
and its people. In fact the policy of deterrence goes on this assump- 
tion. Soit may be seriously doubted whether they qualify as Weapons 
at all since their effect, if used on a large s^ale,is to produce a 
situation in which there will only be nominal victors whose continued 
_ survival will be a matter of doubt. 

In Oppenheim? there is a passage which condones the use of 
| prohibited weapons when necessary “for the preservation of ultimate 


?$ Article 22 of the Regulations. -annexed to the IV Hague Convention of 1907. states : 
“The right of belligerents to “adopt meats of injuring the enemy 6 not unlimited." (See 
Scott, Reports to the Hegue Conferences of 1899 and 1907). . 

. 9. Spaight; Air Power and War Rights, 8rd ed. 1947, P..276. to» 

3 Oppenheim : International Law; Vol. TI, 7th ed. 1962, p. 276, geh 

92 Ibid., p. 156. 
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values of society". This isa curious non-legal doctrine aul does not 
help. much in understanding the legality of the use E nuclear 
weapons. ` < 

One important conclusion that follows from the Gas Protocol of 
1925 is that its prohibition of bacteriological warfare derived from the 
customary law of war prevailing among civilised nations and was in 
fact declaratory. This argument might equally apply to nuclear 
weapons. The United States Law of Naval Warfare, 1955, states that 
"although the use (of gas and bacteriological weapons) frequently has 
been condemned by states, including the United States, it remains 
doubtful that in the absence of a specific restriction established: by 
treaty a state legally is prohibited at present from resorting to their 
úse”, It further provides “in the absence of express prohibition 
ihe use of such (nuclear) weapons against enemy combatants and 
other military objectives is permitted' **. On the other hand, Lauter- 
pacht. was of the view that the series of declarations such as that of 
the Hague in 1899, the Hague Regulaiions of 1907, the Treaty of 
Versailles, as well as tbe other Peace Treaties of 1919 and the Protocol 
of 1925 supported by customary Jaw ''render such prohibition legally 
effective upon practically ail states’’**. Schwarzenberger is more 
definite in his views :** “the prohibitions-of chemical and .bacteriologi- 
ca) warfare contained in the Protocol must be taken to be merely 
declaratory of international customary law and equally binding on all 
States, “It; then, becomes irrelevant whether any particular state 
is a party to the Geneva Protocol of 1925”. 

It is possible to argue that- the use of-‘‘tactical nuclear weapons'' 
with much lower desfructive possibility may go into the category of 
conventional wéapons of war because they will not. contravene the 
rules relating to prohibited practices. However, even. here there will 
occur ground contamination from nuclear radiation and poisonous 
radio-active fall-out—results which would violate the special prohibition 
relating to weapons of war as embodied in Artic.e 23(a) of the Hague 
Regulations. 

“But a-simple and all-comprehensive TS declaring any nuclear 
devicé in war as illegal cannot cover the exceptional circumstances or 

“special cas6s'"7 when -nuclear weapons may be legally used: The 


33 Para, 612, in Tucker, The Law of War and NAH at. Sea, NAVPAPERS 18031, 
Vol. XLX, 1957, p. 410. | 

9^ Ibid., Para613. 

98. Oppenheim, International Law, Vol. IT, 7th ed. 1952, p 844. 

38 Schwarzenberger : The Legality of Nuclear Weapons, "156, p. 58. 

7Y See MeDougal and Schlei in ‘The Hydrogen Bomb Tests in Perspective,” 64 Yale 
Lao Tuma , 1955, p. 688; also Bch War enbet en, The Legality of Nuclear weapons, 1958, 
p. 8 
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enforcement measures under the Charter of the United Nations, 
reprisals, punitive deterrents and even such traditional concepts as 
military necessity , and survival, self-defence and self-preservation— 
would lead to one obvious conclusion : thermonuclear weapons can be 
legally used as & case.of retaliation in kind to their actual prior use 
by the enemy: 


| VI 


It is an established fact that the H-bomb at its present level of ` 
technological development is an absojute weapon, i.e., that it is not 
subject to obsolescence. This ;makes any ,continuation of the arma- 
ment race in.nuclear and. hydrogen weapons absurd Every conven- 
tional. armament race.has been carried forward by two basic factors : 
the limitation of the destructive capacity ofthe .weapons; and their 
obsolescence. Such considerations tend to lose ground with the new 
technological developments. Hach nuclear power-possesses the capacity 
to lay waste a large part of the world and so it is only a quick and 
immediate possibility of retaliation that will, keep it to the right track. 
This lends support to ithe view that a -nuclear Locarno should be 
the.vital preliminary to the building up of a world order. 

Why indeed have,the nuclear ,powers been -drifting? They live 
in.an atmosphere of continuous -discussion continuously inconclusive. 
Perhaps: modern. states cannot pass. at once from -complete insecurity 
to complete security. :But it must be remembered that today nation 
states live under such historic conditions ,that the time his passed 
from attempting merely to limit the .terrors ,and sufferings of 
war ¢.¢., through the Hague . Conventions and the Geneva 
Conventions. The day has definitely come for accepting and pro- 
claiming new views of international morality and for undertaking 
the task of putting inter-state relations upon such a plane that it 
shall serve both to-forestal] and prevent the occurrence of-war. 

As a small beginning, there should -be an agreement among 
the Powers possessing atomic and post-atomic weapons or the,means 
of making .8uch weapons that -they .will immediately retaliate in 


justification for starting a war, no nation .shall be allowed to take 
the initiative in using atomic or post-atomic weapons, ` Immedia te 
retaliation will come from other atomic powers as a reaction against 
-the first ,use -of ,the weapon in any .cireumtances—even if.the use 
was purely defensive. “This formula may ‘be explained in a3 conerete 
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way. Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and France possess weapons 
whose use will endanger the future of civilised society. If, for 
example, the U.S.A. takes the initiative i in using atomic and thermo- 
nuclear, weapons against the Soviet Union, then Britain and France 
would bé bound to retaliate immediately in -support of the Soviet 
Union against the U S.A. Similarly, if the Soviet - Union were 
the first to use the weapons against Britain, then the U.S.A. and 
France would be bound to retaliate in support of Britain against 
the Soviet ` Union, and so on. It is possible to draw a parallel 
between a proposed agreenient of this kind and the main Locarno 
Treaty ‘by ‘which Britain pleaiged herself to defend the eastern 
frontier of France against a future attack by Germany, and to 
defenl the same frontier, regarded as the western frontier of Germany 
against a future attack by France. The proposed nuclear agreement 
must offer equal hope of security to ali the nuclear powers. Such 
an agreement must be regarded as an' absolute agreement in ihe 
sense that the use of atomic weapons must be regarded 4s a crime 
against humanity. It is just possible that a deterrent agreement 
ofthis kind need never be put to the test. ` Even then it is the 
strongest form of deterrence opén' to the Apan society of 


today 
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In effecting an optimum composition of investment-flows, besides 
public expenditures and public financing of private expenditures, 
fiscal policy might adopt: a discriminatory tax structures, with levels 
and rates of taxes, partial or total exemption from taxes, and elimina. 
tion or introduction of certain forms of.taxes, that all fall upon 
different economic activities and influence them. These variants of 
tax-stimulants and tax-deterrants might be relevant in one or more of 
the three suggested types of economies, viz. private-enterprise, mixed 
and collectivistic systems, in the context of economic growth. 


Regarding the competency of taxation measures vis-à-vis those 
relating to fiscal expenditures, in the domain of contrivance of economic 
growth as against that of (contra-cyclical) economic stability, the: 
following observation can be made. The three components of tra- 
ditional contra-cyclical fiscal policy are budget, tax and debt manage- 
ments. Tax management means changing the form and. incidence of 
taxation against business cycles with. a view to influencing the volume 
of private expenditure on both consumption and investment. 
However, as most fiscal theorists have pointed out, contra-cyclical 
variation of fiscal expenditures lias greater leverage-effects than that of 
taxes, and the factual basis of the whole scheme of short-term 
tax-management is highly speculative. On the other hand, in the 
domain of fiscal contrivance of longer-term economic growth, the 
taxation mechanism is not so ineffective. As Hardy*t has stated, 
"tax management is a promising field for further study from the 


_ 4 American Economic Review, 1948 (Supplement), Charles O, Hardy ‘‘Fiscal Operation s 
as Instruments of Economic Stabilisation A 
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stand-point of encouraging progress, but is not likely to contribute 
much to the solution of the short-run stabilisation problem. In the 
long run, the most promising ‘possibility is probably  ''incentive 
iaxation", designed to subsidise investment, ee espendisure 
in the short-run and increasing real income in. the long run” 

From the earlier ideas as to the fünolions of taxes uiid fiscal 
expenditures, the re-orientation of fiscal theory is no less spectacular in 
ease of the former as in the latter.** In the field of taxation, as in 
the case of public expenditure, fiscal theory tends towards a neutral or 
relativistic position, from the earlier. absolutist. or ethical one, The 
view that taxes are imposed only to defray government expenses and 
that their assessment and collection be based upon absolute moral 
grounds like the ability-to-pay the tax (as well as the refined principles 
of equal, marginal or minimum saérifice, which has the same moral 
basis), has given place to the view that the taxes, like public expen- 
ditures, are to be evaluated from the view-point of how far they can 
stimulate or deter particular types of work, saving and investment, 
with the objectives of (formerly) contra-cyclical stability, (thereafter) 
economic growth, etc. Of course, economic stability and/or growth 
may have ethical sanctions behind them, but taxes and fiscal outlays 
are merely tools for achievement of such objectives, and they have no 
ethical objectives attached with them. They can be used in any 
manner compatible with the most economic criteria of achieving 
growth and/or stability, and it is irrelevant whether they conform to 
any absolute, non-economic, ethical standards. 

A tax system stimulating economic growth may discriminate 
between private and public investment, between consumption and 
investment, between agricultural and industrial investments, and 
between different forms of activities within agriculture or industry. 
_ Although we are particularly concerned with -tax-discrimination for 
attainment of an optimum composition of private investment-flows, 
yet, as economic growth under circumstances might hinge upon 
evolution of an optimum aggregate investment-composition, a wider 
field of operation of the methods and ingredients of tax-differentiation 
should first be investigated. In the collectivistic economy, for instance, 
for a greater rate of and more productive investment, fiscal capital 
projects are fostered by means of restrictions upon private consumption 
and investment ; in the mixed and private-enterprise systems, on the 
other hand, public and/or private investment, is encouraged through 


42 F, K. Mann, loc. oit. 
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; unfavourable tax-treatment to undesired private investment and ĉon- 
sumption, and through favourable tax-treatment to others. Moreover, 
tax-discrimination in favour of industíialisation (vis:à vis agriculture) 
or more productive agriculture and. industry (vis-à-vis “less productive 
or unproductive ones), could accelerate growth in all the three econoinie 
systems mentioned. Developmental tax policy, thus, revolves: around 
resource-transference from:.consumption to investment. from one type 
of-economic activity, investment and. saving to another (as between 
agriculture and industry, -or between .work, saving and investment 
within each of these sectors), from private to: publie. use, and,:làstly, 
from one sector of private economy to another.’ . a a 

However, in -order to high-light and qualify our proposition that 
taxation should be ethically neutral: and be appraised relative to;.its 
ability to attain stability and/or growth in the most economic manner, 
two different; ‘spheres of tax-distribution has to. be- distinguished. 

When tax-discrimination generally performs a non-fiscal function like 
economic growth and Jor stability, the tax burden of economic sectors, 

- sub-sectors, classes, etc. has to be differentiated in a way incompatible, 
as we have’ seen; with such ethical notions like the. principles. of 
ability-to-pay or ifs any variant. However, tax-differéntiation of this 
general-kind does not necessarily imply unequal -or differential. treat- 
ment of persons and. enterprises that are; from all economic view-points, 
equally situated. Although industry compared with agriculture, -or 
certain lines of agriculture: or- industry compared. with ‘others, may 
unequally share in the general tax burden, it-could hardly be suggested 
that, for instance, agriculturists A and B; or manufacturers « and 8, 
operating in the same line of production or.industry, earning the same: 


amount of income and being identical with regard ‘to all other economie 


circumstances, shouid differ before the eyes of the fiscal “authorities, in 
tax matters. Though inter-group tax-distribution may be regulated by 
considerations of economie: growth and/or stability, absolutist ethical f 


principles should still prevail in the sphere of intra-group, tax-distri- 


bution, , In. broad terms, principles of fiscal theory do not prevent 


535 In stimulating private enterprise and investment through taxation meseures, 
‘care should bé taken not to create tax privileges for some ‘industries that -are 
not extended to others- which are economically ` identical. Apart from outright 
abuse such fiscal privilages may lead to, it is also urieconomie and erroneous to distort 
price-cost strictures by deliberately selecting some industries for tax reduction, :;eto.,. 
while leaving others unaffected although they are equally competent to. be covered by 
such fiscal privileges. "This does ‘not, however, rule out the decirability of tax measures 
that stimulate private investment and enterprise in fact applicable to »cmé unly, if 
the basis of such n.easures of fax-exemptions, eto, be a general principle. It is conceivable, 
for example, that fiscal subsidies or tax-exemptions might be given to cnterprises on 
the basis of a principle of degree of labour-intensity of an industry, F.K. Maun, loc, cit, 


E 
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that people of identical ability-to-pay who belong to the same group are 
being treated alike. This is as much true of tax distribution as of 
distribution of ‘fiscal subsidy andthe like. While fiscal theory modifies 
the validity of ethical or metaphysical maxiins as to the general 
structure of tax system, it does not obliterate their fundamental role in 
the area of intra-group relations. 


‘The tax level and the ratio of revenue derived from and channelled 
into one economic sector and another, determine the extent of inter- 
sectoral resource- transference through the fiscal-mechanism or other- 
Wise: - Japan, for instance, for decades, used her fiscal-mechanism 
with a view to altering the relationship between agricultural and 
non- agricultural sectors, drawing from the former, via taxation, 
résources that were utilised i in tbe process of industrialisation, on the 
one hand, and at the same time, taxing the industrial sector lightly 80 
that private investment in ‘that sector be induced, on the other. The 
land tax was heavy on small peasants, which furnished over 90% of 
tax revenue in the early 70° s—twenty years later, it still accounted for 
as much as 60% of tax  revenue;- on the other hand, ‘selective tax 
rebates, ete.. including lenient income-tax treatment to private 
' business enterprise encouraged industrial investment. (Japan also 
illustrates the-case of an economy where agricultural progress contri- 
buted capital-funds for iadustrialisation to a considerable extent. 
Farm-labour productivity approximately doubled between 1885 and 
1915 chiefly through improved technique, part of which was drawn off 
by increase in landlord’s share of income’ earned in agriculture; the 
latter’s investment in small textile factories, rice mills and other local 
industries was important. Also such fruits of productivity-improve- 
ments were drawn away into industrialisation process via heavy taxes, 
mostly on land, the proceeds of which were used for industrial invest- 
meni by means of fiscal subsidies to private industrialists, etc. An 
auxiliary fiscal measure stimulating private industrial investment was ` 
the lenient taxation of the latter via selective tax rebates, income tax 
concessions and exemptions for a period of years, ete.). In the 
collectivistie economic systems of the U.S.S.R. and some East 
European countries, on the other hand, public ‘industrial invest- 
ment has been fostered by means of precisely similar measures on 
agriculture. E 


44 Papers and Proceedings of the Conference cn. Agaicultural Tasation and Economic 

* Development, The International Programnie in Taxaticn 1954. Gustav PF. Papanek 

“Levelopn ent Problems Relevant. io Agricultural Tax Policy", pp. 189-221; W. W, 
Lockwood: Op, cit., pp, 17, 249, 298, 508, and Bie: 


Fiscal inter-sectoral resource-reallocation against agriculture and 
in favour of industrial investment might be done-through monetary tax 
on agricilturists (which might, again, force greater deliveries to market 
to meet the tax liability), ‘in-kind’ taxation of agriculture, compulsory 
sales to the state of agricultural produce, changed terms of trade 
against agriculturists (by monopolistic marketing boards or price 
control), ete., all of. which might be juxtaposed with one another in 
actual practice, thereby compelling farming population to part 
with consumble or investible resources. Such fiscal resource- 
reallocation does not involve, generally, the instrumentality of a public 
sector in the usual sense. However, although taxation of all forms 
that affect agriculture in favour of industry and reduce consumption in 
favour of investment, has genera!ly been accepted as developmental 
fiscal measures in most of the under-developed economies, yet, when 
capital- flow is being preferred to come through private savers investors, 
taxation should not be high enough to act as a deterrent to the private 
sector. On the other hand, if such capital-flow is to take place via 
the State, higher taxation might become necessary for accelerated 
industrialisation. | l 

Besides inter-sectoral E E E N tax discrimination 
might favour productive private enterprisə within agriculture or indus- 
try, as against non-productive ‘ones. In agriculture, for example, 
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manipulative taxes may alter the ‘existing allocation of available 


productive resources, intensify the use of existing resources, stimulate 
new productive investment (as against not only non-productive 
industry bui, also, undesired agricultural activities), motivate shifts of 
labour, etc. to and from different pursuits within agriculture, etc. in 
order ‘to raise the productivity of;agiiculture. Similar measures might 
be thought of, in case of industry; 3 l ANE l 

Moreover, tax policy might discriminate between types or classes 
of agricultural or industrial production. For example, by differential 
tax rates, Egypt discourages etton, an export crop, in favour of wheat, 
a domestically consumed food crop; some Latin American economies 
have done the reverse. Contrariwise, taxes may encourage ré-allocation 
of farm resources from subsistence to cash crops, via special levies like 
the African head-tax, or via altered form or assessinent of taxes from at- 


the-market to on-the-market basis. Similar measures might be evolved ' 


in case of industrial forms of production. Moreover, taxes may 


intensify work in particular agricultural or industrial production. 


simply by their changed form and assessment methods, whereby the tax 
liabilities do not rise proportionately or at all with the growth of output. 


s 
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(There, ihe high marginal income aud produce tax rates are reduced; 
taxes responding directly to gross or net output are replaced by those 
that are fixed or indirectly responsive to output change in order to 
prevent reduction .of reward from. additional effort*"). Also, general 
and specific tax penalty may prevent non-or under-utilisation of land 
(i.e, the surface and the penalty taxes in Brazil and Panama), or, 
for that matter, prevent non-or under-utilisation of plant-capacity 
in industry. In agriculture, tax rates graduated inversely to ratio of 
actual net-]and income to current land value (the lower the rate of 
return relative to current standard rates for different lands, the higher 
the tax rate); taxeson net wealth, property or land values rather 
than on land income; taxes improving land tenure by breaking up 
large estates and checking land accumulation by promoting certain 
forms of ownership; etc.. constitute the relevant policy-measurés: 
Furthermore, capital growth in land may be stimulated by tax concés- 
sions for investment in land structures and improvements, under the 
land. property and income taxes," or by tax penalties on speculationt 
and by penalties on ‘‘prestige’’ investments in land (landlords be 
taxed so heavily as to be driven to increase their income through 
capital expansion in land, but taxes should not be so high on income 
increments as to hinder risk-taking and capital expansion; here, 
also, the taxes on capital values rather than current output are 
rélevant). Similar measures for achieving: similar objectives in the 
industrial sector may also be évoled. Finally, taxes may alter thé 
rélationship between agriculture and other sectors, where both the 
incentive taxes as well as via-the-state transfers are relevant. 


Again, a part of the investible resources in agriculture in 
particular may exist potentially and specifically to that sector only 
(for instance, in non-monetary form like work-capacity), so can be 
cárved ou& and used exclusively in thai sector, with the help of the 
inceutives provisions of some of the agricultural taxes. Agricultural 
taxation can’ influence private incentive to work, save and invest 


4 Ibid. Walter W. Heller “The use of Agricultural Taxation for Incentive 
"Purposes", pp. 224; 226-29, 281; W, W. Heller “A Survey of Agricultural Taxation and 
Sconomic Development”, pp. 177-188. Since 1951, South Korea has been levying land 
income tax by & standard assessment keyed to the average or normal land productivity, the 
tex specially exemp.ing output exceeding the standard assessment; Yugoslavia taxes on 
the basis of surface and quality of land; U.S.S.R , in 1953 revised its land tax, by 
replacing assessmont based on income derived from land with fixed rates per unit of land 
SEINS of nature or size of crop but graded according to location and economic features 
of land. 

* Unimproved land values are taxed as in Australid and New Zealand. the latter also 
granting more liberal depreciation allowances under income tax for initial and development 
expenditures, costs of plants, etc, 

+ Like the highly progressive land-value increament taxes at time of transfer of lend 
(cf; in Denmark and Portugal). 
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within agriculture by removing the dis-iricentives to desired 
agricultural activity, by checking undesired agriculture, or by creating 
new incentives for desired agriculture. Private productive investment 

within industry could likewise be stimulated by similar dian Gan 
taxation in that field. ; 


Besides protective tariff and fiscal. subvention, tax provisions 
constitute the third group of governmental measures for. stimulating 
private investment activity. . Reduction of tax levels and rates 
stimulate private investment and enterprises. Prospective yield 
inducing enterprises to bear additional risks due to investment, is a 
function, inter alia, of tax rate, the former falling as the latter rises, 
50 that investment at the margin of profitableness with comparatively 
low tax rates is not ‘considered ‘worthwhile by private, enterprise as 
the tax rates are raised. When all the factors that bear on the 
magnitude of profit after tax, together, indicate inadequate investment 
outlook, a iess- developed economy might adjust its tax rates and 
procedures -to attract needed domestic and. foreign investment. in 
suitable directions. However, while in the private enterprise and 
mixed economies, tax-exemptions and the like. to -desired, productive 
investment might. constitute important ingredients of a growth- 
orientated fiscal policy, in the mixed economy, the fiscal authorities 
are confronted with the dilemma: of how to collect larger revenue-funds 
from higher taxes for financing: investments in the public sector, and, 
at the same, time, not to cripple the private sector by over-burdening 
the latter with high tax rates. Often, ib becomes difficult to effect 
large-scale investment, with the maintenance of equitable tax burden 
between investors and others. 

Tax policies towards private enterprise and investment widely 
differ in scope and character. They may help maintenance and 
expansion of private capital ; that is, they may be designed to help 
correction of wrong capital structures of enterprises (by preventing 
capital consumption, etc.) and to help replenishment of capital. 
Again, in encouraging new investment, they stimulate growth, whereas 
in fostering greater marginal savings-ratio, they make the growth- 
process stable. The corrective measures are: the assets revaluation, 
in tax assessment designed to make: possible for individuals and 
corporations to effect equitable depreciation and rationalisation of 
enterprises** ; the overall revision of durability of fixed assets in 

4 Tn the post-war era, Germany anl Japan in “particular have made extensive 


use of their: respective tax systems in stimulating private enterprise and investment, as 
part of their reconstruction and growth policies. Tn Japan, in particular, the Shòup 
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computing depreciation-allowances for tax purposes, etc. On the 
other hand, expansion of private capital in enterprises may be 
encouraged by lenient enterprise and individual profit/income taxation ; 
suspension or reduction of corporate taxes on reserves ; lenient 
taxation of ploughed-back but re-invested enterprise-earnings (profits 
retained and’ re-invested taxed at lower rates than profits declared or 
distributed) ; leniency regarding taxation of new enterprises for a 
limited number of initial years of their operation (the new enterprises 
may either be exempt from taxation for a limited number of years 
or taxed at rates lower than those applied to older. industries) ; special, 
liberal depreciation in tax-assesment for designated capital equipments- 
(a liberal rate of depreciation may be allowed on fixed capital assets 
such as plant and machinery) ; tax-exemption of enterprise-income 
or profit upto a specified percentage of invested capital ; treatment, 
in matters of taxation, of company reserves as losses and setting-off 
of losses of one particular year of operation against profits of any other 
. years (within a maximum specified time-limit) : etc. Again, to 
enlarge private savings, a few tax-incentives devices have been: the l 
general income and corporate tas reductions, tax exemption of life- 
insurance premia and provident fund contributions, ete. (These have 
been most conspicuous in the post-war Japan and Germany. In the 
latter, deduction of life-insurance premia and of various other forms 
of pérsonal savings, if held for 8 years, from taxation was permissible 
fully for moderate amounts and partially for large amounts. These 
privileges were tantamount to a reduction of high income-tax rates). 7, 


` The problem of incentives texation has been one of incorporating 
into tax structures such special provisions that will not impede or, 
when necessary, will positively encourage voluntary’ private savings 
and investment. It is possible, however, cit.par., to combine high 
tax rates in general, with specially high taxes for undesirable invest- 
ments and savings and specially low rates and concessions to 
broad categories of desired ones. Emulating the incentives-tax 


Mission made proposals for reform of tex structure with an eye to increase private 
saving and investment via tax reduction, etc., although there were considerable risk “in 
‘raising consumption rather than investment through such. measures, Consequently, 
beginning in 1950/51 fiscal year, tax burdens on private sector were rationalised and reduced 
in desirable directions that encouraged private enterprise to adequately cover capital 
dissipation via accumulation of internal profits of enterprises. ECAFE: Relation between 
Tax and Fiscal Policy, and Capital Mobilization in Japan (E/CN. 11/1 & T/WF. 2JL. 4); 
Ministry of Finance, Tokyo : Measures for the Capital Accumulation and Encouragement 
of Export in the Tax System Enforced until 1953; Do: Outline of Measures for Capital 
Accumulation, Promotion of Export and Controlling the Consumption in 1964 Tax Reform; 
Carl Shoup and others: Report of Japanese Taxation, five volumes, 1919 and 1950. 
In Germany, again. almost arbitrary revaluation of assets of business houses was permitted 
at the time of conversion of their secounts from the former RM to the new DM. H. 
O. Wallich: Mainsprings of the German Revival. s. d 
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instruments designed to. stimulate growth of private enterprise and 
investment, that have historically been evolved in predominantly 
private-enterprise economies, the .newly advancing economies. are 
adopting such fiscal measures with a view to stimulating their private 
investment, sayings, ete. by allowing various special concessions to 
new investment and re- investment in private sector, and, in some 
.cages, by proyiding special facilities to private enterprise via adjust- 
. ment of customs duties, etc. ; along with these, fiscal non-discrimina- ` 
tion in taxation and other matters is being practised with a view to 
attracting foreign private capital, by extending to the ‘latter all 
concessions enjoyed - -by domestic private capital. 


tax matters “between psal groups. on the. one hand and economie 
gectors and sub-sectors on the other, have. given place to tax-burden 
differentiation on .economic grounds of stimulating growth and 
preserving stability. This is best illustrated, for instance, in connection 
with the reduction of direct taxation on private persons and .enterprises 
that is required for stimulation of private savings, investment and 
enterprise. Here, departure, from ethical or equity consideration, 
is forced upon the economy, both in regard to the arrangement of the 
rate-structure of any. particular direct tax or taxes, and in regard to 
the overall (direct-indirect) tax structure, making the system more 
burdensome to the non- accumulating .and non-investing sections of 
people, than the enterprising, accumulating and investing sections. 
This i is particularly so, when absolute levels of fiscal expenditures, (and, 
so, of revenues) cannot be curtailed in the expanding economies in 
particular, making discrimination imperative between the different 
revenue-sources. Asi in cases of J apan and Germany during the post-war 
phases of their growth and recovery, when much was made of direct- 
‘tax reduction in successfully stimulating private saving-investment, the 
_ fact of downward inflexibility of fiscal expenditures resulted: in such 
preferences on the part of tbe fiscal authorities as to cause tax 
reductions only at the upper income-brakects that constitute the 
accumulating/investing section, with no reduction at lower income- 
brackets, relatively or ‘absolutely. (Even the rates in case of the latter 
were not only maintained but raised). All these make the direct tax 
rate-structure inequitous though stimulative of growth of private 
- saving, investment and enterprise. On the’ Other hand, with large 
revenues foregone from the higher income-groups, the problem of 
defraying the more or less rigid fiscal outlay, wasresolved by the 
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fiscal authorities through greater reliance upon indirect taxes (that 
do not deter accumulation to the extents that direct taxes do, at 
least), which. made the whole tax structure more inequitous though 
stimulative of growth of private enterprise, saving and investment. 
The problem becomes much more acute in. an under-developéd 
economy, (i) because, thére fiscal expenditures are more inflexible 
and fiscal participation greater in the growth-process, ihan in an 
advanced economy ; (ii) because of dominance of indirect taxation 
and inadequate direct taxation due to objective of not inhibiting 
private capital formation ; and (id) because the lower income-groups 
that constitute the non-accumulating sector, if treated more inequi- 
tously in tax matters, may feel greater real burdén on thém than 
similar burdens on similar income-groups in the advanced economies, 


This explains the receding tendency in tax-structure—a tendency 
away from progressivity—of economics (cf. Germany and Japan) where 
tax policy, inter alia, succeeds in effecting & growth through private enter- 
prise. Income-tax concessions have traditionally been very helpful to 
private investment and saving. In the post-war West Germany, 
income-tax rates were progessive but not to the extent as to make 
the tax equitable and less burdensome to low-income groups. Higher 
marginal rates were considered to, destroy incentives to save and 
invest. So, top bracket ‘rates were. reduced for all those who 
were able to save and invest, the general tariff cuts being made in 
1950, 1958 and 1955.. (Moreover, during the early 1950’s tax 
privileges were extended for income derived from fiscal loans and 
for income invested in building and ship- building). In 1949, the 
wage tax liability started with an annual income exceeding M 1375, 
which limit was raised to M 2087 later on. In 1957, persons having 
higher incomes upto M 20,000 had to pay less than half the amount 
of wage tax they had to pay eight years ago.** 


47 In the advanced U: S. economy, apart from the fact that the federal income 
tax structure and rates bave been so orientated as to make them progressive at the same 
time as providing incentives to private enterprise and investment, the federal income tax 
also allows the State and local income taxes to be deducted in arriving at taxable 
net income,— which implies that the State and local governments can utilise them with 
the knowledge that the resultant tax burden on private enterprise will generally be less 
and, in some cases, substantially less, than’ the collected revenue. Federal-State Tax 
Relations (ECAFE/I & T/FED/ 17). 

3 Even if a somewhat greater &mount of income redistribution was achieved in 
the 1950's than-in pre-war years, the tax system has not become more progressive. 
Some obsérvers think that it has become less so, at least, over certain ranges of income; 
the redistribution from high to low-income earners was not very large even in mid-‘50s, 
For instance, the income-tax burden on incomes averaging 250,000 D. Mark in 1950 was 
only. 55% of taxable income. Since taxable inċome is well below economic incomé, 
owing to large allowable deductions and other factors, the true burden even after certain 
surcharges was probably well below 40%. Hates have been repeatedly reduced since 1950. > 
They imply that the high savings of the. upper-income groups have been left relatively 
uncieturbed by the tax-collector. H,O. Wallich: Mainsprings of the German Revival, 
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Although Germany by 1959 came to rely more on progressive 
income taxes (after 1950, proportion of fiscal receipts derived from 
income taxes rose a good deal—from 27.6% to 45.5% in 1952— 
while that from excise, turnover and transactions taxes declined. 
slightly—frora 47:695 to- 45.5% in 1952— and that from property 
taxes more considerably), yet the. turnover tax, which is not probably. 
progressive in- its - incidence, remained by far the largest single 
revenue-producer of all German taxes. Beginnig in 1950, -when 
regular income-tax rates were cut for the firat time since 19485. 
some of other tax concessions were also curtailed with the laws of’ 
1951, 71953 and 1954, compensated, however, by preferential tax ` 
treatment of corporate income ‘paid out in dividends and of interest 
received from. securities, and by a renewed cut in income-tax rates: 
in 1953 and 1954. Thus,’ a boost was .given to investment. aad 
saving early in 1953 tbrough the “little tax reform” which” cut 
income-tax rates. by- as much as 15% ; &nd, further reform regarding 
tax relief finally: became reality in Deceinber, 1954. 

Germany evolved a pro-(private) enterprise tax-structure with high 
savings of upper-income groups being left practically undisturbed, with 
marginal ‘rates of income tax being. reduced for top brackets ‘of’ 
income, and with strong incentive given to self-financing by private. 
enterprise. The tax policies deliberately discriminated in favour 
of businessmen as against the fixed-income earners. The . foriüer 
were extended concessions in shape of various deductible expenses 
in the calculation of their tax liability, that were not extended — 
to receivers of higher salaries. Section 9 of Income Tax Law,” 
1955, provided for deduction of professiórial expenses às: interest 
on debts and annuities and permanent encumbrances payable under 
specific obligations, taxes on real property, otlier taxes, duties, 
insurance "premia ; contribution to professional, occupational and 
trade organisations ; travelling expenses connected with tax payers” 
enterprise and work ; expenses connected with procurement of occupa- 
tional equipment, depreciation, etc. ; from taxable income. Section 
10 allows deduction of special expenses that are not necessarily 
professional or business, from taxable income, viz. interest on debts 
“and annuities ; insurance premia in respect. of - sickness, accident 
and liability ; .building — and Joan associations’ contributions ; paid 
property tax ; etc. Moreover, apart from the specific type of interest 
such as that on mortgage bonds or municipal debentures (issued - 
within the ambit of the basic law, provided. 90% of the products 
from such securities were destined to be used for financing develop- 
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ment measures), on Federal or Land Government Debentures bearing 
a. fixed rate of interest. or on various other kinds of securities 
bearing a fixed rate of interest, that enjoyed tax-exemption under 
Section 3(a), certain specific types of profits such as those from 
shares in housing enterprises (and falling due before January 1, 
_ 1959), were also tax.exempt under certain conditions (Section 8(b)). 
Furthermore, in case of taxpayers who had completed the 50th 
year of life at least 4 months before the end of tax assessment, 
certain sums were deductible from taxable income. 


In the aggregate, these provisions and others’? added up toa 
very considerable reduction in the marginal tax burden and, hence, 
were very probably a major incentive to effort. ‘Top bracket rates 
were, in effect, reduced for all those able to save, and as we have 
observed, independent businessmen were given special advantage as 
compared with earners of high salaries, through the deductibility 
of what in many cases were living expenses and through the 
possibility of building: up capital in the business. (The tax obstacles 
to longer bours on the part of labour were largely removed through 
virtual exemption from income tax of overtime earnings). At the 
same time, the granting of most of these tax concessions in a 
form : benefiting saving and investment had extraordinarily favourable 
implications for private capital formation, although fiscal resources 
for public investments were reduced to that extent from such sources. 
Mostly as a result of the tax concessions: in 1953 private capital 
market again revived"’, and contributed 24%. to total investment, 10% 
more than on the average of the three preceding years. Growth of 


19 Apart from the general tax-reductions, channeling of savings towards investments 
in specific directions was made. Although corporation tax was to be levied at the 
rate of 4 5% of the net income of companies, which was itself quite low and stimulative of 
enterprise and investment, the. rate was reduced, further, to 22°5% of net income: on 
income derived by financial instiutions established under public law; on income derived 
by private building and loan associations frem granting long-term loane secured by 
mortgage on property; in case of mortgage banks proper, on income derived by mixed | 
type mortgage banks; and on income derived by ship mortgage banks. The rele was 
reduced to 80% on that part of net incume corresponding to eligible distribution, in 
case of ccmpanies subject to unlimited tax liability. As instances of specific channeling, 
housing loans, ship-building loans and loans to the fund for Equalisation of War Damage 
may be particularly mentioned. Section 7(c) of Tnseme Tax Law, 1955. provides that 
tax-payers who, for purpose of promoting housr-construction, granted non interest bear- 
ing loans subject to redemption in equal snnual instalment, from business-funds, may 
deduct from their profits 26% of the amount which is eligible for deduction in respect 
of the sum of such loans granted during the financial year. (The volume of business loans 
has been estimated to have been 1'2 billion marke in 1951), Section 7(d) provides 
for allowances in the valuation of ships; a maximum deduction of 15% of acquisition 
or building costs is allowed in the year in which the ship was acquired or built and, again, 
in the following year. H, C. Wallich: Mainsprings of the German Revival, pp. 160-69. 
Also, S. K. Basu: The Structure of Taxation as a Factor in the Economic Recovery of 
Western Germany. ` z 


V Horst Mendershausen: Two Post-War Rgcoveriga of the German Economy 
pp. 16-77, 3 ] : - ~ z 
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private savings adváncel, fro m 1% in 1950 to 6% in the second half of 
1952, and consideririg first hand purchases by non-insitutional investors 
(private and business) only, from $to 2%. Income tax changes 
iu favour of investors in fixed-interest obligations helped to bring 
about its rise, and private security purchases, in particülar, equity 
financing, increased further, as taxes on corporate earnings and 
dividends were reduced. (But it will be noted that, from 1952 
to 1958, the rise in private sécurity pürchases was overshadowed” 
by the rise in security purchases by banks, which rose from little 
over 1 to 4%. Some of this might, of coursé, have been pushed on, 
subsequently, by the banks to private parties. Still, the revival of 
security--investmént through the capital market proceeded till 1953, by 
way of bank purchases). Aftér dil RESI market sapia 
accelerated growth. : f 
Provisions for equity, it would seem | By and large, were not Rides 
at the expense of inducements to greater stimulus to growth via 
increased private saving, investment and work. Tas. incentives had 
been uséd in Germany for two main purposes. One was to reduce .the: 
marginal tas. load. (i.e. the top bracket tax) on the taxpayer, which 
tends to stimulate effort, in the sense that high. marginal tax rates 
tend to kill-off incentives. The second purpose has been to: stimulate. 
saving and. investment, in which: context, tax Incentives'have had the 
character mainly of subsidies—investment has been subsidised at the 
expense of consumption. The stimulation of efforts through tax 
incentives has been accomplished in two ways: first, it has resulted 
from: the basic structure of taxation, in which turnover and sales 
taxes play an important role (in 1950/51 they accounted for 4T% of 
total revenue, as against 25% in U.S A.), .so, consequently, income: . 
tax progression, although it has been sharp, has not had to be quite : 
so pronounced as would have been necessary if an effort had been. 
made’ to relieve lower-income groups of a large part of the burden ; the 
presence ofa strong non-progressive, even regressive component in 
the tax structure, thus, has served to reduce a disincentive. - Secondly, 
there have been, and in part stil are, tax concessions which have’ 
the effect of reducing marginal taxation and, usually, of stimulating | 
saving and investment. (Many of them originated in a difference 
- of opinion: between the Germans and the Allies as to the appropriate 
level of income taxation. The Germans maintained, when the 1918" 
tax law was being discussed, that the rate cuts proposed by the Alliés 
were not sufficient to provide adequate incentives. The Allies -refused 
to accept lower rates but agreed to a series of provisions, some already’ 
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included in earlier legislation, giving relief in the form of special 
concessions for income saved and invested. These concessions were 
expanded in the income tax laws of 1949 and 1950, but again consi- 
derably reduced in those of 1951, 1953 and thereafter). 


Japan is the other economy where taxation measures have been 
one of the factors in its-impressive growth and recovery with the help 
of private saving, investment and enterprise. The taxation-mechaniam 
was reorientated subsequently of the Shoup recommendations which 
rested upon private enterprise and ''economic liberalism’’. (It did 
not favour fiscal direct investment and saving, nor did it favour 
increasing corporation surplus reserves, etc. It counted solely on 
voluntary private saving and investment, directly, by wealthy people). 
According to Shoup recommendations, the top rate of the income tax 
should be reduced to 55% for incomes over Y300,000($833), considering 
the necessity for fostering the ability and incentive of high-income 
brackets to save (and, of course, considering the necessity to weed out 
the maladministration of tax-collecting agencies). But, according to the 
tax-reform actually enforced, the top rate of 55% was to be applied ta 
incomes over Y500,000 ($1,388) instead of the Y300,000 proposed. 

Whereas to stimulate private incentive was the primary moti- 
vation of tax-reductions, the Shoup Mission, at the same time, 
recommended three counter-acting measures against tax-reductions on 
income, in support of the ethical ‘‘ability’’ criterion: (i) the necessity 
to include all incomes in the taxable income, whether from royalties or 
from capital gains or from fluctuating revenues; (ii) a ''net-worth" 
tax was proposed to fill the gap left by reduction in top rates of 
income tax, and to check concentration of economic power (With 
regard to any possible adverse effect the net-worth tax might have 
upon the ‘‘due’’ accumulation of capital, the Shoup recommendations 
asserted that this form of taxation would produce less impairment 
to private efficiency and industry than incoma-tax at corresponding 
rates. In addition, the Mission refuted the possible objection against 
such an ordinary property tax as the net-worth tax, by asserting that 
the existence of the very tax would induce “‘intelligent’’ tax payers 
to make more efficient use of their dssets.); (iii) to avoid double 
taxation, the recommendations granted a tax-credit for each indivi- 
dual share-holder against his individual or personal income tax of 
an amount equal to 25% of the dividends he receives froin corporations 
that are subject to the corporation tax of 835% on their net income .; 
this tax-credit was to foster ability and incentive to private saving aud 
investment. 
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~ From the view-point of growth-stimulation, However, what is 
significant is that, in spite of the efforts of the Shoup Mission to 
rationalise the tax system of Japan in favour of private saving and 
investment with. simultaneous preservation of the  ability-to-pay- 
eriterion, this latter aspect was not given due attention. 
‘The two pillars recommended were: (i) no reduction of tax 
rates on . lower-in¢ome groups and (ii) inclusion of all incomes 
in tax assessment ; which did:not do justice to the criterion, The tax 
burden upon the lower-income brackets—which :do -not contribute 
much to saving and. investment—was not reduced to a satisfactory 
— extent, similar to the case of Germany, because the decrease in the top 
rate of income tax did not much affect incomes below Y120,000. (And, 
tax administration was not improved as was expected with regard 
to the self.assessed income tax,. while, on. the other hand, those: 
subject to the. income tax withheld and collected at sources were 
forced to pay their taxes to the letter of the law. . The higher incomes 
are generally the.self-assessed incomes while the comparatively lower 
“ones are to pay taxes at sources, being mostly of the fixed-income 
categories. . And, in context of inflationary pressures connected with 
growth and recovery, there was conspicuous contrast between the 


rising revenue from the tax withheld and the declining revenue from > 


the tax self-assessed). Again,.in regard to the principle of including 
all incomes in taxable income: the loopholes for concealing incomes 
from interest: was not completely closed ; moreover, the exclusive 
optional flat rate (60%) on income from interest was abolished in 
1950 only to be re-introduced in 1951 with lower rate (50%) ; 
furthermore, the inclusion of capital-gains in taxable income was 
substantially invalidated owing to the fact that fierce opposition 
‘against. the registration of all the transfers of shares.conipelled the 
fiscal authorities to neglect the Shoup recommendation in this regard. 
Thus, the principle of including all incomes in tax matters was also 
neglected.. < 
Lastly, the changes in the direct tax-indirect tax relationship in 
the growth.context is interesting. In view of difficulties in retrenching 
fiscal.expenditure, fair reductions, not only within the pattern of 
direct-taxation but also in indirect taxation, was not achieved, and 
equity considerations gave place to considerations of tax reductions only 
with a view to stimulating private savings and investment. That is 
why tax reduction(i.e. in certain ranges of direct taxation) in favour of 
capital accumulation might have meant greater tax burden on non-aceu- 
mulating sectors like lower income-groups (i.e. certain other ‘ranges 
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of direct taxatioa) and consuming ones (i.e. indirect taxation). In 
this light of developments, a decline in the ratio of direct to indirect 
tax revenue denotes a receding tendency away from. progressivity, 
-in the Japanese tax system as: a whole, Of the aggregate 
revenue, whereas from direct taxes, indirect taxes and others, 
in 1951, were respectively collected 58.895, 34.5%and 1.7%, in 1959, 
the respective percentages were 49.0%, 47.3% and 3.7%. These 
show the great changes in the ratio of direct to indirect tax revenues 
in the national budget of Japan. 


VI 


Income-tax concessions have traditionally been very helpful 
to private investment and saving. The corporate tax provisions, in 
particular, must be so designed as to promote certain industries while 
discouraging others. Especially low tax rates, high depreciation 
allowances, total tax exemption for a certain time-period, etc. may 
be introduced, as ingredients of a developmental! taxation policy, in 
connection with the desirable or productive sectors of the economy. 
But although income-tax exemptions might constitute important . 
fiscal subsidies indirectly speaking, yet they are perhaps more costly 
and less ascertainable than direct fiscal subsidies. Though there is 
no essential difference between a reduction in revenue and an increase 
in expenditure, the latter tends to be more carefully examined." 

Regarding enterprise taxation, the exemption of profits of 
companies from the corporate income taxation, partial—usually within 
certain percentage of invested capital—or total (as in the Philippines 
and in the case of Government-sponsored corporations in Ceylon), may 
be designed to assist new”? private investment and enterprises, and this 
is generally granted during the first few years of the latter's existence. - 
India makes such concessions at a rate not exceeding 16% per annum 

51 Public Finance, 1956, Amortz Morag "Income Tax Exemptions and Accelerated 
Depresiation’’. 

5? However, tax exemption, ete. should be offered to new investment in the under- 
developed economy, rather than to new businass as such. Because, cit, par., growth 
of an existing enterprise may be at least as productive as the creation of a new firm, 
and is generally more feasible in view of scarcity of entrepreneurship in the under-developed 
but development-seeking economy. Selectivity and comparative-cost advantage suggest in 
favour of expansion of existing enterprises so long as they are productive, whereas, 
historically speaking, tax exemption and other like stimulants have been very often 
faultily granted to manufactures which were not previously made in an under-developed 
economy and which bore out by their experience of operation to possess no comparative-cost 
advantage. Only when industrial diversification demands estabiishm ot of new enterprises, 
deviations from the above may have to be permitted, but, then, any tendency to concentrate 
on income-and profits-tax exemptions and concessions may prove to bé imprudent Because. 
these taxes are seldom the heaviest borne by new, expanding enterprises, a: d are more 


or less, automatically adjusted to current business situation due to their ‘built-in’ features, 
On the other hand, the cost-raising or profits-depressing levies like pay-roll taxes, excises, 
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on capital of new enterprises aided by power and employing 10 
or more persons or of enterprises employing minimum 20 persons. 
The Central Government can, of course, exclude any enterprise 
from such benefit. Thus, the profits of newly established industrial 
undertakings, subject to certain safeguards and certain minimum 
requirements as to size, are exempt from all taxation up-to 6% 
of the capital employed forthe first 5 assessment years, if they. 
commenced manufacture of goods in India after April 1, 1948 and 
before Mareh 31, 1961. Also, the share-holders’ dividends of 
such company are tax-exempt. Pakistan's new enterprises (set up 
between August 15, 1951 and March 1955) are income-tax exempt 
for 5 years insofar as their profits do not exceed 5% of invested 
capital. (In addition, 2-year tax exemption of income from” house- 
property built till March, 1955, has. been granted.) In Ceylon, 
besides the case of : total exemption mentioned -above, such conces- 
sions were: made to new enterprises (after April 1, 1951) for 3 
years in regard to profits not exceeding 5% of share- capital, when 
they use power, employ more than 25 persons, and start production 
within the first 3 years. Also, private investment in' housing is 
encouraged by tax concessions. In the Philippines, ‘new and 
necessary” industries have been tax-exempt for 4 years, provided they 
are likely to hélp attain economic stability (under certain conditions 
regarding the number aud productive capacity of existing similar 
enterprises relative to the size of the domestic and external markets), 
have import-content of- their product less than 50%, operate on com- 
mercial scale with up-to-date business methods, and indicate ability 
to survive after withdrawal of tax exemption." . To encourage domestic 
vegetable oil industry, Bolivia has, inter alia, granted to new vegetable 
oil factories exemption from all national, departmental: and municipal 
taxes for five years (also, they are exempt from import duties on 
machinery, tools and replacement parts) on condition that they have 
a minimum capital of B. 1 million and they fulfil other minimum 
requirements (like the one that prescribes purchase of domestically- 


export and import duties (particularly, on capital: goods, raw materials, and other items 
that help the growth process), property and license texes, ete. are often burdensome 
to private enterprise in many newly developing economies. In such cases, therefore, 
in all probability, fiscal stimulus to private investment, and, so, the non-fiscal return, 
will be larger when a given amount of tas exemption is related to these comparatively 
inflexible taxes than when exemption in predominantly on income and profits taxes. 

' utib is quite difficult to exempt from income tax the revenues of a new investment 
which is actually an expansion of an existing enterprise. 

53 A, K. Das Gupta and P. R. Narvekar: The Usé of Tuation Technique as 

Incentive to Private Investment in Far Eastern Countries (BCAFE/IST/FED/19) ; ECAFR.: 
Mobilisation of Domestic Capital in Certain Countries of Asia and the Far: East, Oh, V. : 
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produced oil-bearing seeds, on the part of such enterprises, up to the 
limit of their processing capacity). Columbia granted tax-amnesty 
to all invested capital which would be repatriated from abroad ; at the 
same time, a 5-year exemption from net-worth tax to all new 
industries with foreign capital in activities not yet developed and. 
using only domestic raw materials, was granted. Tl Salvador provides 
special tax benefits to certain types of new industries ; industries 
` have been classified essential or useful, both types getting special tax 
benefits. Moreover, to stimulate growth of corporate form of business, 
the country’ Ss new income tax law provided that individuals owning 
parts in non-incorporated enterprises like partnerships etc. must 
include as their income their share of profits accrued in such enterprises. 
whether received cr not,—a negative tax measure detering particular 
activities not desired by the fiscal-authorities. On the other hand, às a 
positive stimulant, corporations were allowed to deduct from taxable 
income outlays made for expansion of productive capacity within the. 
domestic economy ; outlays on workers’ houses, schools, hospitals 
and medical facilities (given freely to workers) were deductible as 
business expense ; share of profits distributed to workers’ is algo , 
deductible as expense item for income tax purposes. Guatemala 
grants certain concessions regarding payments of property, income and 
profits taxes to new industries; exemption from, or reduction of, 
property taxes may be granted for 5 years, and of income and profits 
taxes, for 8 years, on condition that the industries must use domestic 
natural resources, prodnce essential articles not already manufactured 
domestically or not produced sufficiently to meet domestic demand. 
(Mexico, in order to stimulate agricultural production, reduced by 50% 
the whole scale of rates of the income tax applicable to agricultural 
income, which were previouely taxed at the same rate as industrial 
and commercial profits.) Venezuela exempts its two oil companies 
from the royalty: tax on natural gas produced from their concessions 
and sold for household and industrial use." Htc. B ` 
In India, one of the most useful tax-remission aids in recent years 
for growth of new industries and expansion of old ones, has been the 
availability of 25% development rebate (in addition to the depreciation 
allowance and balancing allowance). If in any year à company 
spends a certain sum of money in purchase of new plant 
‘and machinery, then during the year it is. entitled. to claim, for 
income tax exemption, of 25% of such expense. : This would mean 


9 UN Document: B/CN.8/74 ^, > - AEDEM 
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that 124% of the money. spent would be the actual saving: 
But the newly amended rules for the development rebate have been 
the following : while the rebate would continue, those who spend ` 
money on plant and machinery would actually gain the benefit of 
it if at the end of that year they actually debit to their profit: 
and-loss account the amount: of the rebate and set it apart in a 
separate development reserve. "’ The comparable concessional pró- 
vision exists in Greece", for instance. According to article 18, 
para. 2, of E.L; 942 of 1949, industrial enterprises operating out- 
side the former capital area, i.e., the provincial enterprises, earnimg 
annual gross income over 1,000 million drs. or those "which are 
joint-stock companies, whatever their gross’ income; are entitled to 
a special deduction (reserve:funds) from profits of each of fiscal 
years from 1948 to 1955, up to 15% of that part of their profité 
above the drs. 60 million limit. Such reserve funds were exempted 
from the analytical tax and‘ surtax under the “Net ‘Income Taxa- 
tion Code for the years during which they are formed. - From 
these reserves, "however, any loss (or damage) incurred during thé 
‘years 1956 and onwards would be deducted. On the other hand; 
according to ‘the article 12, para. 1, of TD. 9901 of 1954; the 
commercial and industrial enterprises (established either in capital 
area or in other district) which are joint-stock: companies or those 
having an annual gross income exceeding 3 billion drs.-and keeping 
accurate accounting books, were entitled to request a 10% tax exemp- 
tion (from the fiscal year 1954-55) of that part of their net-profits 
exceeding 75 million drs. This exemption -will be accorded tinder 
condition that the amount corresponding to thé above 1095 would 
be effectively used by the enterprises in new installations or to 
the increase and improvement of existing installations, or as a 
special reserve for the enlargement. of the turnover of the enter- 
prises. Whereas the former, provision of 1949 provided for an exemp- 


g 55 But the lacuna of such a measure is the following: While an enterprise spends 
money on plant and machinery during the year, that expenditure does -not start earning 
immediately. But the development rebate to be debited to enterprises' profit-and-loss 
accounts will have to be found out of the profits of the enterprises already made’ ez the new 
plant and machinery already. installed there. To that extent, this process* may. cause 
serious drain on the disposable profits of the companies, and may well lead to reduced 
returns on capital investment in industry. To avoid this, the practice should:be that the 
development rebate sccruing in any year be given a cumulative effect, that is to say, 
depending on the profits of companies they should be given the option of making definite . 
provision for the development rebate over, say, a period of 6 years. Thus, whilst, actually, 
the development rebate accrues to comebody as a tax-concéssional advantage. the tax 
concession should only be related to the actual provision made during:-the year, with the 
ign to the assessee to make it up during the period of, say, 5 years. AME: 


5 Public Finance, 1956. Stylianos Poulopoules, ‘‘Fiscal Legislation and Promo- 
f Private Investment in Greece’’,'pp. 75-76. . 7 . 
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tion of a fixed period (which had been extended by L.D. 2176 
of 1952, till 1961) only for industrial enterprises of the provinces 
being joint-stock companies or having annual gross revenue over 
1,000 million drs. and exclusively for a reserves formation, the more 
recent provision of 1954 provided exemption for an unlimited period 
for all commercial and industrial enterprises, being joint-stock com- 
panies or having an ahnual gross revenue exceeding 8 billion drs. 
(It is also to be noted that the exemption applied boih to the firm 
established in the district of capital or in other districts, and 
this was so not only on account of the contribution of reserve, 


but. also for the purpose of increasing fixed investment of’ the 
enterprise..)°” 


5 However, it has to be seen that the tax exemption or reduction on new profits or 
investment-income should be made in a selective manner, with due regard to fostering 
particular types of investments and enterprises, while checking and eveu discouraging 
others. ‘This forms an important constituent of a growth-orientated fiscal policy. Poulo- 


poulopos, for instance, pofnts out such lack of selectivity in the Greek tax concessional 
measures. 


In Greek tax exemptions of new industrial profits, exemption under the category 
covered only profits of provincial industries, handicrafts and hotels for tourism, irrespective 
of whether investment was made or not in the enterprise from which euch profite derive or 
in any other enterprise. Such exemptions, while served the same purpose as additional 
depreciations, i.e. widening of the savings margins of enterprises, had the objective, however, 
of increasing investment in industry, handicrafts and hotels for tourism. But no other 
procedural means were provided in the fiscal enactment to attain such objectives by getting 
funds invested in the same fields mentioned. 


The profits tax exemption enacted since 1952 up to 1961 on behalf of provincial 
industries etc., for purpose of enabling them to set up special reserve funds, constituted 
a tax discrimination in favour of said industries etc. to the detriment of enterprises of 
productive fields in provinces, other than industry etc., which fields also require assistance to 
increase their savings margins. Such fields are, mainly, mining industries. 


Tax exemptions for industrial ete. enterprises in provinces were granted to all 
industrial etc. enterprises in provinces without discrimination between some of them as 
being considered of special importance lo the Greek economy and its development. 


The ceiling of tax exemption of profits of industrial enterprises in provinces, covered 
not all taxes paid by those enterprises but only the analytic and synthetic taxation (over tax) 
provided by the Income Tax Code for the years during which the special reserve fund was 
set up (which, in fact, was the main taxation imposed on ihe above-mentioned enterprises). 


. Poulopoulopos suggested that profits tax exemption be extended to certain other 
productive fields than those mentioned ; that the same provisions be applied not to the whole 
of the mentioned productive sectors, but be confined only to certain types of enterprises 
within each one of them ; and that the same provisions be supplemented (after such time at 
least as may be considered necessary for strengthening of enterprises favoured by these 
exemptions) both by mentioning the kind of investment to which the untaxed special 
reserves should be directed (withthe understanding that in case of non-compliance, the 
exemption be waived) and by determining a differentiation in the height of untaxable 
special reserve fund, according to the importance of each category of enterprise, and the size 
of each enterprise. $8. Poulopoulopos, loc. cit., pp. 86-88. 


For enterprise tax concession measures to be genuinely effective, these forms of 
specification are highly relevant for any economy (including India) where tax concessions 


are required to perform attainment of economic growth and productive investment in the 
private sector. 
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Although a general reduction in enterprise taxation may be a 
simple”? form of tax stimulant—because such a reduction would leave 
more profits in the hands of entrepreneurs and, hence, encourage 
further investment—, yet greater efficiency of this general and 
simple tax measure over the others may be doubted. The reduc- 
tion, when applied to everybody, would stimulate consumption 
rather than investment in many cases. A more direct link between 
tax-reduction and increased investment or enterprise should be estab- 
lished, and with greater selectivity. The tax-reduction may be made 
dependent upon proof that certain investments, and in desirable 
directions, have been made. For instance, the introduction of certain 
technical features into the corporate tax structure, like the 
provision of accelerated depreciation of assets in tax-assessment, etc., 
in desirable directions, apart from the introduction of tax-reduction or 
exemption on exclusive retained/re-invested profits, might obviate 
possibility of tax-concession actually stimulating consumption rather 
than investment. ; 


Corporate forms of business, by their size and method of organisa- 
tion in particular, create a divergence of interest and power between 
controllers and nominal owners, which has encouraged growth of 
self-financing. Companies desirous of financing new investment can 
do so by withholding net earning which their nominal owners 
might be loath to permit if they had any effective choice. But the 
‘desire for new investment depends upon profit considerations, so 
the taxes affecting profit margin might indirectly stimulate or deter 
self-financing. (While individual savings are largely independent of 
and irresponsive to the rate of return on capital—while it may 
induce some to save more, may lead others who save for a given 
income from capital, to save less—, tbe rate of accrual of business 
savings is directly related to the inducement to invest.* When 
profit expectations are sufficiently optimistic, the marginal rate of 
business savings—the retained earnings of independent farmers .as 
well as the savings of commercial and industria] enterprises—may 
accordingly be very high.) Apart from this indirect link between 
tax-concessions and self-financing, there is a direct one. Tax induce. 


53 But, still, a direct exemption or reduction in corporate income taxation of à new 
y even be hardly practicableon grounds that an enterprise ‘newly’ organised in the 
need not be ‘new’ in any other sense, and that it is difficult to make the tax-rate 
the firm's rate of growth. : 
at extent, the Keynesian observation regarding savings-determination has 


de 
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ments might be given to particular types of corporate business for 
the retention rather than distribution of earnings or profits. Total 
or partial non-disbursal of company profits as dividends to stock- 
holders tends to increase private capital outlay, so, fiscal incentive 
to private investment may be given through reduced rates or total 
exemption from undistributed profit taxes. However, when fiscal 
objective is growth, because mere profits-retention does not ensure 
re-invesiment, the double condition of retention as well as re-invest- 
ment must be fulfilled for allowing full or partial tax-exemption. . 
However, the problems connected with  profits-retention, -re- 
investment and -distribution become complicated when we take into 
account not economic growth ‘alone but the different phases of the 
business cycle also. Although, from growth consideration alone, 
profits-retention should be made tax-free or be-taxed at comparatively | 
reduced rates, only on condition that the profits are re-invested 
too, yet, qualifications to this general statement may have to be 
made at different phases of business cycles. Generally, corporate 
taxation which merely skims-off excess purchasing -power in an: 
inflation but makes no real impact on private investment-cum- 
consumption decisions, possesses no major anti-inflationary potentia- 
lity. But, in the upward phase of business cycle, company-tax 
concessions on profits-retention as well as non-investment might 
stimulate sterilisation of purchasing power within enterprises as 
reserves, Therefore, profits-reinvestment and, in particular, -distribu- 
tion, by companies should be discouraged under such circumstances 
via heavy taxation. During the cyclical downswing or depression, 
on the other hand, profits-retention alone should be heavily taxed 
while re-investment as well as distribution be either made tax-free 
or be taxed at reduced rates. Because, such measures would 
encourage consumption-outlay (via profits-distribution) and investment 
—the two factors that counteract a business depression. However, 
because in an under-developed economy there is not much cyclical 
deficiency of consumption expenditure but chronic scarcity of invest. 
ment outlay, the anti-depression and growth objectives of corporate 
tax measures may, under certain circumstances, be merged together 
in the policy of exclusive stimulation of re.invesiment via positive 
tax-concession as well as via a discouragement of profits-distribution 
in favour of reinvestment." While in an advanced economy, 


98 On the other hand, the UN report on Corporate Tax Problems (pp. 71-85) fails to 
draw the distinction between problems of an advanced and an underdeveloped economy, 
where the suggestion, during a depression, is to tax only retention so that investment 
and/or consumption are stimulated. : : 4 ' EVE i 
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stimulation of profits-distribution by its tax-exemption or -reduction 
may counteract depression via a rise in consumption (as through 
-a rise in investment by stimulation of re-investment and not mere 
profits-retention), such is not the case in an under-developed economy. 
However, to the extent such taxation measures fail to influence 
re-investment (and thereby help preservation of stability against 
depression and/or help stimulation of growth) but succeed in en- 
couraging profits-retention only within enterprises, an ‘overall’ 
(net) fiscal deficit of thé magnitude of (net) retained-uninvested 
company-earnings. may be compensatory- and. growth- Sunny) if 
used with care and precision. 
Thus, company taxation involves conflicting ‘objectives under 
changing circumstances of the economy, which -are often difficult 
to balance. The benefits of ‘built-in’ flexibility in régard to com- 
pany taxation under different phases of business cycles and pon 
are rather pretty difficult to achieve. 


In the post-war Germany, an important factor helping the process 
of reconsiruction and growth through private enterprise was the 
additional corporate tax privileges in shape of tax-rate reduction 
on a moderate part of enter prise-profits retained in business ; also 
businessmen: were enabled to keep and plough-back quite a large 
proportion of their profits made during years immediately follow- 
ing the currency reform. On the other hand, special. fax privi- 
leges favouring re-investment became part of the fiscal policy of 
growth through .private enterprise, in India, Chile, Mexico; the 
U.K. dependent territories; only to name a few, but notin many 
other under-developed economies like Egypt, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, etc. Tn Egypt, the corporation laws favoured’ re-investment 
by providing for building up statutory reserves, but the higher 
tax-rates on undistributed reserves nullified that to some extent. The 
Mexican law, on the other hand, not only allowed tax relief to 
re-investment, but also provided that certain types of medium- 
term bank loans could only be obtained by companies on condi- 
tion of profits non-disbursal during the loan period (to prevent 
financing such disbursal-with such loan proceeds). In Chile, tax 
concession to re-investment had proved useful, both retention and 
re-investment being the criteria for such concession. (Moreover, the 
of December, 1943, in fact, compelled the Chilean firms to re- 
“their excess profits. ) « 
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The corporate tax rules in India have become complex, because 
through their evolution during the post-war years, various contra- 
dictory, and often fundamentally opposite, objectives have been 
attempted to be reconciled in the corporation tax regulations. While 
maximum profits-retention and re-investment have been. sought to 
be achieved, the other objectivés have been the prevention of un- 
balanced growth via re-investment of retained profits in same or allied 
(may be, unproductive) fields, the prevention of tax-avoidance by com- 
panies through capitalisation of reserves, etc. The companies were 
charged to two different taxes, i.a, a ‘refundable’ income tax 
at uniform rate and a ‘non-refundable’ super or corporation tax 
at different rates according to varying criteria, viz., the nature of 
ihe concern, its income-source (whether it represents profits of the 
assessee-company ; or dividends paid by another ; if the latter, accord- 
ing to kind of activity pursued by it), etc. (‘Refundable’ or 
‘non-refundable’ refers to question whether individual share-holder 
is credited or not with tax deemed to have been paid out of 
his dividend.) To prevent large dividend distribution, India intro- 
duced, earlier in 1946, this complicated system of super taxation 
at steeply graduated rates on dividends above a datum line, which 
rates were. considerably stiffened. (But this proved ineffective, as 
the dividends were not appreciably limited by this super tax, while 
revenue-yield from the tax dropped. So, afterwards, a system of 
tax rebates on profits-retention was introduced, whereby the Indian 
companies distributing dividends in India were allowed a rebate on 
their undistributed profits. But, although together with graduated 
tax and rebate on profits-retention, taxes on re-investment had 
been reduced as well, the overriding objective of all these during 
the early post-war years was.mere profiis-retention in order to curb 
inflation, rather than re-investment for growth.) 

Contradictions creep into the corporate tax regulations, and 
the latter’s growth-stimulating ‘effect considerably reduced, when it is 
provided that companies other: than ‘public’ companies (Section 23A 
companies) pay an extra non-refundable tax on undistributed profits 

' (in addition to ‘the basic rate on total profits) for trading companies 
and for investment companies [ (i) if they. distribute less than 60% 
of their current disposable income or (ti) if they distribute less than 
100% of such income, and (a) they are investment companies, 
or (b) they are trading companies whose accumulated reserves exceed 
their subscribed capital—that is, paid-up capital less the amount 
‘of ‘capitalised reserves--plus loans, or the total cost of fixed assets, 
~ 7 7-—2061P—XII 
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. whichever is the greater) ] By a further clause of 1955 Finance 
Act, all these provisions could be-waived at the Income-Tax Commis- 
sioner’s discretion, if he is ‘satisfied that “having regard to the 
current requirements of the company’s. business or such other re- 
quirements as may be necessary -or advisable for the. maintenance 
or development of that business’: a .sraaller dividend declaration 
is called for. This legislation, applies. to all companies less than 
50% of whose share capital (or less than 40% in case of industrial 
companies) had been continuously held by the public in the previous 
year. The extra tax on ploughed.back profits of all non-public 
companies: was aimed at both. discouraging re-investment and pre- 
venting super-tax avoidance. through capitalisation of reseryes.. There- 
by, this nullifies to a great extent the encouragement given to 
profits-retention and re-investment by the ‘graduated super or cor- 
poration tax. True, tax concessions in regard. to profits retention 
and-re-investment may actually stimulate private investment. and 
enterprise in same or allied fields of activity, thereby prevent indus- 
trial diversification and balanced growth ; moreover, the same may 
lead to growth of monopoly and unproductive, faulty investments. 
The evidence of companies tending to invest retained profits with less 
care and judgement than the investment.of external funds, has been 
demonstrated. by the observed lower productivity of a unit of the former 
as against unit of the latter.!! Under such circumstances, it is better 
to tax both retention and reinvestment of company earnings, so that 
profits distribution is encouraged and private investment takes place via 
the capital market, through the mechanism of which proper and produc- 
tive distribution of investment of debte and equity-capital in different 
sectors and sub-sectors of the economy might be achieved. However, 
in the corporate tax laws in India, the penal provisions concern- 
ing profits non-distribution by ‘private’ companies impose, on-the face 
of it, handicaps on desirable industrial growth. To puta ‘virtual 
limit’ on. amount of current. profits that companies can - plough- 
back. (to speak of ‘virtual limit’ in this case is correct, in that 
profits in excess of this amount pay a tax of 11 as. in R. or almost 70% 
as against 7 as. in R or 4395, payble on ploughed-back profits generally) 
js not-only severely discriminatory as. between 'ptivate' and ‘public’ 
companies, with the attendant evils of encouraging enhanced concentra- 
-tion and monopoly of industry in the hands of a few large concerns— 
because the so-called ‘public’ companies are the few large, old or esta- 


ae a UN : Methods of Financing Economic Development in Underdeveloped Countries, 
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blished, monopolistic concerns having a dominating access to the narrow 
capital market, while the ‘private’ ones are generally the. smaller 
enterprises having greater requirements of capital growth but having 
no access to the capital market—, but severely limits- the growth 
of desirable productive enterprises. Industrialisation depends on 
rapid growth and multiplication of undertakings ‘which almost 
invariably start as ‘private’ businesses and can only become ‘public? 
companies with quotation on the stock exchange after they attained 
considerable size. The experience of the advance economies of U.K. 
and U.S.A. suggests that successful companies plough back, during 
the critical period of their expansion, not 40% but 90 to 95% of 
their disposable profits or even more. In India, taking all companies, 
‘public’ and ‘private’ together, the ratio of ploughed-back profits. to 
net disposable profits after tax was 68%, i.e., Rs. 66.5 crores out of 
Rs. 98 crores, which makes the 40% limit applicable to all ‘private’ - 
companies the more absurd. Even the permission to plough back 
4095 . of current profit without penalty is withdrawn once accumulated 
reserves exceed thé subscribed capital, unless the total amount 
expended by the company on purchase of fixed assets is erent than 
the amount of the accumulated reserves. ui 

Moreover, because in the underdeveloped economy the capital 
market. is narrow, taxes encouraging corporate-income distribution 
against profits-retention/re-investment, may tend to encourage con- 
sumption rather than saving and investment. The problem becomes 
particularly acute for the ‘private’ companies-(such companies are almost 
forced to distribute dividends), since ‘external’ equity- or debt-funds do 
not flow towards them via the capital-market mechanism, and they : 
have no sufficient access to the narrow capital market. In India, 
the two additional taxés respectively on Bonus Shares and ‘Excess 
Dividend’, further hamper corporate business. The 12.5% .tax on 
bonus issues was intioduced more to prevent. the new dividend-tax: 
avoidance via' reserves capitalisation. Tax on bonus issues has been 
levied in the Finance Act, 1956, with the provision of an extra super- 
tax on companies on the face value of stock dividends issued by them 
during the previous year, 1955. 

By the 1956 Act, all companies, ‘public’ or ‘private’, pay an 
extra. tax on distributed dividends, contradicting the earlier tax on 
non-distribution (which itself conflicts with the graduated tax on 
distributed dividends). The 12.5% tax on bonus issues intends to 
prevent avoidance of this provision via future capitalisation of reserves. 
‘The provisions imposing penalties on profits- -distribution im excess of 
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6% of paid-up capital are wholly incongruous with Section 23-A pro- - 
visions prescribing minimum distribution. . As Kaldor"? has stated: 
'"Phe- philosophy which en general economie grounds, or in order 
‘to limit stock exchange gains, wishes to encourage companies to 
plough back as much of’ their profits as posible, is not compatible 
with the philosophy of anti-avoidance provisions which require them 
4o distribute all, or at least the. greater part of their profits," - 
Moroever,.the argument that a bonus issue’ is a method by which 
share-holders obtain profits on their holdings without paying tax on 
it, however, is unfounded. True, share-holders may, and .to some 
extent, normally do enjoy an .appreciation in value of their holdings 
resulting from bonus issues. But the extent of such appreciation 
depends on the consequential increase in.aggregate dividend payments, 
and not on amount .of, bonus’ issue itself, there being no. necessary 
connection between stock .dividend and increase in aggregaté cash 
dividend payments. Increase in capital gain does not necessarily 
cause an increase in income-out of capital. Again, taxable capacity 
created by a bonus issue depends on the consequential appreciation 
in market valuation of the company, which appreciation cannot, in 
practice, be disentangled from other factors affecting market.. valuation. 
of shares. Furthermore, there is no: reason “for treating- capital 
appreciation resulting from bonus issues any differently than capital 
appreciation not due to. it. Also, there is:no case in equity for a 
special tax on bonus issues, as they are iasued out of profits which 
have already borne tax in the hands of the company, and-as after 
their issue the rea] value of a share-holder’s holding in the company 
remains precisely the same as before. The revenue;yield froin the 
tax on Stock Dividend has, been very low, but in its operation the 
tax works as a grave disincentive to growth of entérprise and invest- 
ment. Both the Taxation Enquiry Commission of India and the 
-British Royal Commission rejected the idea of such a taxation: l 


The complicated corporate tax rules in India have been designèd | 
to ensure, on the one hand, that incorporation is not used as a means 
of super-tax avoidance by | ‘the individual tax-payer, and, on the ‘other 
hand, that companies retain, as much as possible, their profits, 
‘Public’ companies are exempt from. the first kind of provisions 
(though ‘public’ companies retaining a large portion of their profits 
can be equally suitable as vehicles of super- -tax avoidance as ‘private’ 
companies), but eae ones would "be ank ah to ‘both kinds of i 
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previsions at the same time, s0 that, in particular cases, they may 
attract penal tax rates simultaneously both on account of profits- 
distribution and non-distribütion. This is incongruous. 


.In a mixed economy, mis-directed investments via retained 
entrepreneurial earnings may be prevented through taxing away the 
large ‘corporate profits retained, and using the revenue- -proceeds for 
direct fiscal investment in the desirable dtrections. When fiscal 
stimulation of private investment, in the mixed-or private enterprise 
economy, is restricted to preferred, productive fields this should be 
done more through general fiscal measures rather than through merely 
| redirecting retained earnings of private enterprises. The latter can 
only curb and penalise existing enterprises, but cannot prevea growth 
of new, unproductive enterprises. 


Other important structural improvements in the field sf business 
income taxation, with an eye to stimulating private investment and 
enterprise, should include: the provision of accelerated depreciation 
of capital assts permitting more rapid recapture of productive invest- 
ment-—this device, cit. par., has the effect of giving the investor an 
interest-free loan from government—,and the allowance of extensive 
cairy-overs of net business losses in one year as offset against net 
business gains in other years, in tax assessment. 

Accelerated depreciation of capital assets in tax assessment is a me- 
thod of relieving an expanding firm, and particularly, a new firm, from 
part of its income-tax liability. This is especially true, when a direct 
exemption of a new firm from income-tax is hardly practicable. 
Moreover, although reduction of tax rates of upper-income brackets 
is advocated for stimulation of enterprise, yet out of a given amount 
of tax reduction only a relatively small fraction is likely to be 
spent on investment, which makes this fiscal device of increasing 
the ability and incentive on the part of private enterprise to invest 
in risky (or any other) ventures rather expensive from &ocial point 
of view. Thus, it would perhaps be more promising to retain the. 
existing tax rates—unless, of course, as in the less-developed 
economies, there are special reasons for. their reduction in context. 
of ecónomie growth and expansion of new firms whenever practicable 
—and to approach the problem of fiscal stimulation of private invest- 
ment and enterprise, by redefining taxable income so as to-allow 
a liberal treatment in’ one form or another (of which the accelerated 
depreciation in -tax assessment is but one) of amounts actually 
spent on, or lost in, socially desirable investments, 
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By the system of accelerated depreciation, it is intended to 
set up a strong incentive for widening the range of private enter- 
prise saving and ihe consequent possibility of new investments, 
with a view to expanding and modernising their productive facilities, 
with no definite loss of tax revenue to the fiscal authorities. As 
a matter of fact, if the value of a fixed property asset, whose 
economic yield normally lasts, say, for 10 years, is depreciated 
within 5 years, the loss to be suffered by the Treasury during 
those 5 years would be counterbalanced by the inerease in its tax 
income during the 5 succeeding years of the operational life of the 
said asset. Any additional depreciation rates, too, constitute a 
substantial incentive for widéning the savings. basis of the enterprises- 
aud for expanding investment. : 

Allowances are made for amorietion: of digital assets of enter- 
prises in assessinent of their income-tax- liability, and during a 
depression in particular, con&iderátions of: equity and of stimulation 
of private enterprise demand that the depreciation dedactious should 
be made on the basis of historical cost of capital assets and *first- 
in-first-out’ inventory-valuation rather than. on: the- basis of current 
cost of capital assets and 'last-in-first-out' inventory-valuation which 
are more relevant during inflation“? But under circumstances of 
demand for rapid economic growth and where income taxés parti- 
" eularly are levied at higher rates, accelerated or rapid depreciation 
may afford new private investment a very useful incentive for 
growth, because. it shortens the ‘pay-out’ time so critical in invest- `, 
ment decision. Accelerated depreciation stimulates investment in 
fixed capital. The risk of investing in fixed capital is considerably 
reduced because no incometax need be paid until a substantial 
part of the cost has been recovered. Such investment in fixed 
capital, ‘therefore, offers a. perfectly legitimate method of tax 
avoidance. Thus, accelerated depreciation affords considerable tax 
relief to a new and growing firm, and at the time of its enact- 
ment, it is beneficial to any firm investing in fixed capital. How- 
ever, under certain circumstances relating to business cycles, in 
particular during inflationary instability, other considerations might 
qualify these merits of the fiscal measure of accelerated depreciston a 
capital assets.°* 

t5 When we cpeak of “normal” depreciation in terms of current cost of capital assets 
rather than their historical cost, the problem of any possible deficiency of “normal” deprecia- 


tion charges in inflationary period to finance replacement, is vittually-obviated. In any case, 
during inflation, from stability point of view, accelerated depreciation should not be permitted. 


$4 The merits of accelerated depreciation are generally based on en analysis of 
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. Even when spontaneous business:cycles and other forms of 
instabilities are not considered along a process of deliberate economic 
growth, it is hardly desirable to permit enterprises complete discre- 
tion in the timing of depreciation charges. "That could easily result 
in a 10095 initial allowance even, which is unuecessarily generous 
fiscal allowance for stimulation of private investment. Moreover, 
such an initial allowance (100%) might introduce an extra element 
of uncertainty about future tax rates to investment decisions, and, 
also, might enable private enterprise to thwart measures by increas- 
ing depreciation charges as tax rates are raised. The initial 
allowance should be available to enterprise in the first year of 
acquisition of asset or-not at all. But it should not be made 
compulsory even though the freedom or choice would involve some 
speculation about future tax rates. This voluntary or optional 
character of initial allowance is particularly important to un- 
incorporated enterprises (that play a significant role in economic 
growth of less-developed territory) subject to a progressive income- 
tax, because the latter discriminates against fluctuating incomes. 
However, if. the initial allowance is to be taken in the first year 
problems of steady growth, and should have. to be carefully reappraised in the context of 
spontaneous business cycles and inflationary instabilities. In upward phase of the cycle, 
accelerated depreciation might encourage investment; when profits are high and tax-relief 
important, On the other hand, during depression it will become ineffective, or even worse, 
sinve it may make worth-while the postponement of investment until profits appear and the 
large depreciation allowances can bo taken advantage of; moreover, the heavy amortisation of 
iovesim nts during the boom will lexve little devreciation to charge during depression. Thus, 
accelerated depreciation will unilerstate taxable profits in a boom and overstate them in a 
depression, with parallel and high'y undesirable movements of tax liabilities—so, becoming a 
pro-cyclical fiscal measure intensifying instab lity. "(An extended carry-over, in boom, and 
carry back, ia slump of dapreciation credits will mitigate these effects, bub, perhaps, not 
eliminita them ¢ :topletzly). Thus, when spontineou: business cycles are taken into account, 
once enacted and | fb to itself, the provision of accelerated depreciation of capital assetà in 
computing ent rprise-income tax is very likely to intensify fluctuations rathar than ferret 
them out. It cannot be used as a ''builb in'' device in all the alternative situations of 
growth, inflatio: an! deflation. Oa the other hand, an ad hoc mesure would be to get the 


initial allowances at a certain rate in the usual course of events, and reducing and even 
suspending aecelerated depreciation completely during ‘inflation, which should cause post- 


"ponem?nt of-at least some investmonts during iaflationary boom (this wis why initial 


allowances in U K were suspended during April 6, 1958 —April 14, 1953) until the initial 
allowences come into effest again in lewn years of depression or recession. It is also possible 
to vary the rate at which initia! allowances are given, not only in time—the ad hoc 
rate-changes rather than fixed rates—depending on conditions of growth or cyclical phases, 
bat also among industries. For instance, for balanced growth of lg:e-developed economies, 
accelerated depreciation should be limited not only io productive and efficient enterprises, 
but also to firms below a certain size, in order at-least not to stimulate growth of industrial 
giants But from practical administrativye-cum-economic view-pointe, it may be difficult to 
establish a size-lim'$. A ''giant" is a relative concept which differs from one industry to 
another). But, during a depression, it sbonld not be delayed until the slump has gone some 
way and bas become serious ; it is doubíful whether at the trough of a depresgion, cf. a 
period like 1932-88, an initial allowance of even 100% would induce much private investment. 
Thns, to make the fiscal instrument of aceelerated depreciition enough flexible in contexts 


-of different cyclical phases and growth, it is necessary to allow or postpone it at different 


times and circumstances, on an ad hoe basis. But such flexibility should not be exaggerated, 
particularly since many it vestments require several years of construction, (overlapping more 
than one cyclical or growth phase) and, if started whea initial allowance was in foros, 
should remain entitled to it until their completion. i 
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or not at all, the length of the carry-over period of depreciation 
credits becomes very important, particularly for a new enterprise 
which may have, for several initial years), no profit-earning: from 
which to deduct ts allowance.** ; 


Accelerated depreciation ‘affords substantial tax-relief to new and 
growing enterprises, and, under certain conditions, assists in encourag- 
ing 'organisation and survival of new firms and in stimulating 
economie growth in general." However, although liberal deprecia- 
tion allowances for tax assessment constitute an important tax 
‘concession ‘since the sum set aside for plant depreciation is always 
- deductible from income liablé to be taxed—, such concession is 
temporary, as the tax is not.permanently avoided but merely shifted . 
on to the future; the aggregate of all depreciation allowances is 
not to exceed the original cost of an asset to the. taxp-ayer. 
Thus, the larger the present depreciation rate the sooner there 
will be no depreciation deductible from taxable income. Viewed 
in static terms, t.e., in terms of a single investment, accelerated 
depreciation merely results in a postponement of tax-payments, an 
interest-free ‘loan’ which must sooner or later be repaid—a device 
of saving of interest. (Even, with progressive: taxes, a constant 
income stream, and no carry-over of depreciation credits, accelerated 
depréciation will increase total tax-payments over the life of a given 
asset, so that the ‘loan? will. not be entirely tax-free.) Even so, 
such postponement may be ot utmost importance to a new firm. 
But in an expanding, dynamic economy, when we take into account 
a stream of. investments instéad of a once-and-for-all investment; 
- this ‘loan’ need mot be repaid unless the investment-stream declines; 
moreover, with a growing stream of investment, there will be a 
permanent reduction in the effective tax rate. Anyway, in case 
of.a new firm, the latter would enjoy at least a postponement 
of its income-tax liability, whereas a growing firm would have a lower 
effective tax rate. l ' 

While, normally, the larger the oi depreciation rate the 
“sooner there will be no depreciation deductible from taxable i income, 
yet, sometimes, an- extra-allowance is granted which “ is. not 
deductible in computing the written-down value of the asset. 

Concessions may take the form of exempting from tax: ition certain 
additional depreciation allowances on new investments. To stimulate 

85 As in the treatment of actual business .lcsses, fiscal authorities should. be libera] 


enough to make the carry-forward period as long as is feasible; a carry-back period may also 
be considered, although it will be of little help to a new enterprise. , 
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new private investment; only newly acquired or constructed plants 

“are granted such concession. (Capital already in possession of an 
enterprise requires no initial allowance, and to prevent wholesale 
abuses from the ‘accelerated depreciation privilege, only assets 
. constructed after the enactment: of accelerated, dépreciation - need: be 
covered by it. So, -whén an. asset is sold above its depreciated book 
value, the difference’ should be taxed). In tax treatment, liberal 
depreciation allowance generally takes two forms: a special initial 
allowance for the first year of plant use, and an enhanced rate of 
depreciation till the entire asset-value is written off. ‘The extra: 
depreciation is usually connected with the former one. “A substantial 
initial allowance may have a stronger effect than a short amortisation 
period, although one should not be dogmatic about it. 


When provisions of accelerated depreciation and income-tax 
exemptions go together, with an eye to stimulation of private enterprise 
and investment, consideration should be given to the following. One 
of the major advantages of accelerated depreciation to an investor and 
the only one to owner of a single depreciable asset, as we haye seen, 
is the receipt of the tax benefits of depreciation allowances at an 
earlier date. Being received at an earlier date means that their 
present value is greater, and increases with the level of the discount 
rate. But it is not necessarily so if the income-tax rates are expected 
to rise after the book value of the new assets is complely depreciated. 
A higher income tax implies higher-tax benefits due to the depreciation 
allowances and the present value of these benefits, though they accrue 
in a more distant future, may easily exceed the present value of 
depreciation allowances, which accrue earlier." However, the fact 


88 The Israeli provisions constitute a cage in point, Although changes in inco ne tax 
rates are matters of speculation, and in Israel, where there is tendency to reduce the very 
high income tax rates, most businessmen'do nob expect probably a rise in the rates enough to 
affect the great advantages of accelerated depreciation at the very high rate of discount, yet, 
the irony of the provisions is that for those businessmen for whom accelerated depreciation is 
allowed by Sec. 10 of the Law for Eneouragement of Capital Investments of 1950, a fature 
rise (a tremendous rise) in incomestax rates is not a matter for speculation at all. but a cold 
fact. Both accelerated depreciation and the-lower income taxation are practically limited 
to the first 5 years beginning with the first taxable year- (“The special income tax 
treatment is limited to the “five years from the beginning of the year assessment in which 
Such an individual is liable for the first time to pay tax on his said income”. Accelerated 
depreciation is limited to the firat five years of assessment following the erection of the 
new building, or from the commencement of the use in Israel of the new machinery or the 
new plant ") By the end of the 5th year, the rise in income-tax rates would be appalling 
indeed. According to Sec. 11 of the same Law, an individual or a p3tnership shall not be 
liable to pay income tax on his chargeable income derived from an approved investment at a 
rate exceeding 25% of this said income for § years from the beginning of the yoar of 
assessment in which such an individusl is liable for the first time to pay tax on his income. 
As amended in 1955, the Law exempts approved corporations, also for 5 yéare, from paying 
income tax. So, in many cases. the existence of a temporary income-tax abatement makes 
it impossible for the investor to use accelerated depreciation for tax purp ses. Public Finance, 
1966, Amotz Morag "Income Tax Exemptions and Accelerated Depreciation’, pp. 358-359 
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that reduction in income-tax rate tends to eliminate benefits. from 
accelerated depreciation, is Hot. an argument against using the latter 
asa fiscal device to encourage investments. Between the two, as we 
‘have: observed; accelerated : depreciation 'is much more efficient fiscal 
method of. stimulating- invéstment. and enterprise than income: tax. — 
e The argùments'may be repeated :— 
"First, if, due tø difficulty’ of identifying “i income attributable to 
expansion: of existing plant,-income-tax relief is limited. to new 
enterprises rather than to new investments, süch relief gives ‘Ho 
“incentives for an existing firm te grow ; the tax beuefits of accelerated 
depreciation, on the other hand, are directly connected with: level ;of 
new investments." . Secondly, accelerated depreciation offers a much 
greater incéntive to a growing enterprise than to a.mature or declining 
one; for a declining enterprise, it offers only a temporary deferment 
of tax- payment, but for the growing ope,- the deferment is 
permanent. For an expanding firm, depreciation allowances under 
accelerated depreciation -privilege will never be lower than those under' 
ordinary depreciation ; therefore, even if income-tax rates are.expected 
to rise in the future, accelerated depreciation is -still profitable to 
investors at least if this. provision is considered to be a permanent one. ` 
(Yet, in this case, too, an investor might not avail himself of accelerated 
depreciation before tise in income-tax rates ; he should like- to deduct 
as much depreciation allowances as possible after the rise in'income- 
tax rates). Thirdly, accelerated depreciation is most attractive to 
capital-intensive industries. ‘in which the-ratio of ‘depreciable assets to 
total investment is high; it is more important for low-yield 
investments than for high-yield investments, since the additional 
depreciation deduction: represents a larger proportion of the returns 
of a low-yield investment than of a high-yield - investment"* ; tax- 
` exémptions have no such specie virtue. 
& For inetance, Seo. 11 of the Taw for the Encouragement ‘of Capital Tovestments, 
1950, of Israel (amended in 1955), reduces income-tax from income derived from an approved 
investment (defined in Sec 1, as capital: investment in an approved uadertaking) rather than 
from approved. ,undertakiege.: This 15 as it should be, but is it possible to distinguish 
between the income attributable to the new approved investment and -the „income 
attributable either to old investment or to.new .non-approved investment ? Suppose 
that a factory, an . approved undertaking. ‘established in 1950, will with approval 
increase its plant in 1962. The income attributable ` io the 1950 investment will be fully 
taxable by.them (since the income-tax abatement is limite! to 5 initial years}, The income 
attributable to the 1962 approved investment sould be tax:d at rates not exceading 25%. 


But = it possible te distinguish between the two incomes ? Amortz Morag, loc. cit. iy 
pp. 862 364. 


88 Quarterly Journal of Economies, November, 19058, Evssy D.. Domar “The Cage for 
Accelerated Representa pp. 493-519, aio i in bis Essays in the Theory of Economie Growth, 
pp. 195-222. 


f 9 _Amotz Morag, loc. cit. ; pp. 964-365. 
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To stimulate private investment and enterprise, allowances for 
special deduction from profits by accelerated dépreciation may go 
together with the dévice of rédüced or cancelled täx rates oh tetaind/ 
ré-invésted profits. Nót only that accelerated depreciation allowances 
may make the prospect of industrial expansion moré appealing, büt 
also thé abilty to expand investment on the part of priváte enterprise 
increases thereby. Because, thé retained eniréprenéurial finds for 
possible aiitomatically-finariced investment are swelled by conservative 
methods of depreciation accounting which produeés latge auióuht- of 
net capital funds or savings which never officially appear as such. A `- 
high ratio between accelerated and normal deprediatioh allowances, 
thus, becomes conducive to investment. ` 


However; under conditions of undeveloped capital market in 
most af the under-developed economies in particular, sufficient caution 
should be introduced in regard to extension of these tax-relief measures 
to private investment and enterprise, since both accelerated depreciation 
and tax concessions given to retained/re-invested profits have the effect 
of swelling saving-funds within the, enterprises, thus preventing . 
investment-flows. through the open-market mechanism. This may. 
tell upon investment-productivity and may result in lack of balance’ 
in investment-composition over the economy as a whole. Therefore, 
adequate selectivity and discrimination in use of these fiscal measures. 
is called forth. ` : 


The- fiscal measure of liberal depreciation allowances in tax. 
assessment has been resorted to during the post-war period in 
particular, whether in connection: with economie reconstruction or 
growth. Accelerated depreciation allowances constituted the central 
feature of stimulating private saving and investment in reconstruction. 
and growth of the German economy. Large volumes of “internal”. 
financing of business was made possible as a result of accelerated 
depreciation provisions. Section 7 of Income-Tax Law, 1955, provides 
that in regard to use of buildings and other assets (which, general 
experience suggests, will be used or utilised by taxpayers for purposes 
of earning income over a period of moré than one year), that part of 
costs of acquisition or production attributable to one year shall be 
written off for. each year, if such costs were spread out over the 
whole use or utilisation-period. Such allowances are to be calculated 
on the basis of theassets’ service-life usual in the particular enterprise, 
Moreover, allowances in respect of exceptional technical or economic 
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depreciation are permissible ; notwithstanding provisions of Section 7 
of the Law, 1955, under Section 7 (b), 10% of building-construction 
cost, constructed between December 31, 1948 and January 1, 1953, 

and used to the extent of more than 60% for residential purposes, 
may be deducted both in the construction- -year. and the next year. 

Maximum 3% of production costs in each of subsequent 10 years in. 
lieu of depreciation allowance compatible under Section 7, may be 
deducted. “After expiry of these 10 years, depreciation allowance shall 
be calculated in proportion to residual value and residual service-life 
of the building. All these provisions apply to expenditure incurred 
after December 31, 1949 for extention and alteration of existing 
building, provided 80% of newly constructed portions: are used for 
residential purposes. Thus, specific channelliog of investment in some 
productive fields (like building construction) was done through liberal 
` depreciation allowances in tax-assesment, as through a reduction in 
taxation, etc. 

Japan allows initial deoredistión for prescribed machineries at ` 
maximum rate of 50% of acquisition cost for first year. Also, as - 
mentioned previously, assets revaluation has been carried out since 
1950 in estimating depreciation at current cost, to take care of 
post-war inflation. The Shoup Mission gave its recommendations in a 
context when, in Japan, business was submitted, forcibly, to taxes — 
under inflationary condition, which proved very heavy. The Mission 
tried to relieve private business of this burden. (The excess profits 
tax was recommended to be abolished ; because, a tax on ‘‘excess 
profits", computed on the basis of book value, had nothing to do with 
current value of assets, during inflation. Even in case of ‘‘oridinary 
profits’ the same lack of reason caused enough capital consumption; 
because, after paying tax upon fictitious, inflated profits, private - 
business could not maintain industrial capital at its existing level). 
So, the Miésion urged the necessity of writing-up (once for all) the Yen 
value of assets in hands of privaie enterprise, provided that this write-up 
in value be subject to the revaluation tax of 6%. Worth-mentioning is 
the fact that all corporations were required to write-up the value of- 
their depreciable assets and land, as of July 1, 1949, and to file a` 
complete revaluation return by September 1, 1950, if they were to” 
receive the benifit of increased depreciation in computing the corpora- 
| tion income tax. Along the same line, many other improvements in 
the method of computing enterprise income or profit were recommen- 
ded. In actual practice, however, there were some important modi- ` 
fications to the Shoup Mission proposals. While the Mission reco- 
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mmended that'private business should write up the value of its fixed 
asseats once and for all, the fiscal authorities, in actual implementation 
cf the recommendations, allowed repeated revaluations. (Business 
was allowed to write up the value of fixed assets in 1950 ; the second 
valuation was admitted in 1951 ; the Revaluation of Assets Acts 
allowed business to resort to a third revaluation with the benefit of 
spreading the revaluation-tax payments over five years). Again, in 
place of the Mission plan of uniform treatment, the Industrialisation 
Rationalisation Promotion Act of 1951 allowed specified branches of 
industry to write down 50% of the price of machinery for two years 
including the year of acquisition of the machinery.. Japan, after 
Germany, may be mentioned as one systematically using depreciation 
allowances in tax-assessment—a key fiscal measure~ for stimulation 
of private investment and enterprise in desirable directions. Indivi- 
duals and corporations in Japan are entitled to a depreciation rate 
of 150% of normal allowances, on plants and vessels contributing 
to growth and reconstruction, and used in business after 1954, for 3 
years. 


When we consider the under-developed but growth-seeking 
economies in regard to provision of special depreciation in tax- 
assessment”: India allows special, initial depreciation—additional, 
not deductible in determining the written-down value of asset—for 
plants installed after March 1945 for first year, in addition tos 
normal allowance at 15, 10 and 20% of costs for buildings commenced 
and completed between April 1946 and March 1952, for other 
buildings, and for machinery, respectively. Pakistan allows initial 
depreciation at 20% for installed machinery (not previously used), 
and special (additional) initial depreciation for first year at 15% 
on buildings erected in April. 1946—March 1955 period, and at 10% 
on other buildings. As for acceleration of Subsequent depreciation, 
India permits it at double the normal rates for new buildings and 
machines installed or erected after March 1948 for each of b 
assessment years of April 1949—March 1954 period, the amount 
being deducted in determining the written-down value of plants, 
(If the market value of similar plant on March 31, 1958 was 
less than the original plant cost to the assessee, a further allowance 
was given equal to the difference between the two values. This 
was to take care of plant obsolescence). If profits were inadequate 


10 ^A, K. Das Gupta and P. R. Narvekar 1:0p. cit. ; also, E/ ON. 8174. 
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to cover depreciation; the balance is carried forward and seb” off 
against profits of subsequent years without limit. Pakistan allows 
süch depreciation at double-the: normal rates for plants insialled 
dn April 1948—April -1955 period, for 5 years; and in case of 
inadequate profits for meéting depreciation costs, the balance uncovered 
‘is datried forward without limit, Argeütinà allows accelerated: 
depreciation of fixed assets other than real éstates, in assessing taxes;"* 


' Private énterprise ahd investment might also be stimulated 
through allowance, in taxation, of extensive carry-overs of nét operating 
business losses experienced in one yeai against net profits of other 
years. The principle‘of autónomoüs business year in tax matters, 
according to which lossés of a given yédr ate not deducted from: profita 
of other, mainly, succeeding: years, but ate charged to that Year: 
éxélusively, is unacceptable from this view-point, since this provision 
does not constitute a fair settlement of the problém of business 
incentive. a. o 

However, in contrast to the situation when business is experiéti-: 
cing losses due to depression, when loss-offsets should be made 
against past profits only to sustain eüterprisé, when we cotisider 
new investment-and-enterprise experiencing lossés due to bisinéss 
bazards associated with initial years of operation—the contrast of 
rowth rather than cyclical depression—-, such losses stiowld bd- 
carried forward against future profits. This is more so, particularly, 
in ani inflationary situation, when ‘new’ as well as ‘old’ or established 
enterprises, äre to receive identical treatment of catry-forwatd of 
business losses. But the fiscal measure of carry-bück or’ carry- 
forward of busitiess losses of à yéar to offset against profits of 

:71 From the standpoint of selective growth ràthér than expansion of invéstment as 
such, Poulopoulopos criticises the practice in Greece. No discrimination is being made in the 
law among entérprisés in same field (say, industry) by’ brauch of enterprises (i:e. textilé 
industry). This omission constitutes an impairment of the provision in view cf the fact 
that in Greece there is need for aiding certain industrial fields more than others. Such 
pfeferable fields ato mainly those processing local raw materials as well as minerals, and 
generally, ores produced within the country. The importance of assisting thes: latter 
fields is obvious for obtaining specialised’ workers and technica] experience—indispensable. 
factors in accomplishing the processing of local minerals and ores in establishment of. 
appropriate industries as such’ processing i8 provided by the Programme of the-Ecoüómis 
Development. S. Poulopoulopos; loc. cit „p. 84. He suggested readjustments covering the 
following three points: (i) The possibility of the “original depreciation’ (i. e. high-rate - 
depreciation granted during early formative stage of a fixed property item) ‘stiould bg 
preserved only in case of new investments and be only restricted to such erterprises ae are 
in a position to kéép the necessary accounting recofds and can bé subjected to an effective 
control. (ii) The possibility of the “original depreciation'' should be confined to such kinds. 
of investments as will be found to be of particular importance to country's économic growth. 
(iii) This possibility should not be localised to the industry and some other fields, but be 


extended to such productive fields as will be- found to be of importance to country’s economy, 
regardless of the location of their installation (id the edpital or iti provincés). Ibid, p. 86. 
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pasb or future years, with or without limit, during depression or 
inflation, though help .counteract such instability, cannot be 
incorporated into corporate .income-tax structure as ‘built-in! arrange- 
ments during both the situations or phases of a business cycle. — 

Thus the “provision: of possible lossés incurred by business 
enterprise during a bussiness year being .deducted from profits of 
next or the immediately succeeding business year’, or any number 
of future years, with or without limit, tackles the problem of 
incentives to private enterprise and investment, under conditions 
of economic growth and inflationary instability. In India, for instance, 
prior to the amendment of Income-Tax Act by the Finance Act, 
1955, no loss could be carried forward for more than 6 years. By 
the Finance Act, 1955 such business losses could be carried forward 
and offset against profits of future years with limit; subsequently, 
the- Finance (No. 2) Act, .1957, provides that the. losses could be 
carried forward upto a maximum period of 8 years. 

However, like any conventional form of tax relief to business; 
both accelerated depreciation. and carry-overs of business losses 
are rather useless to enterprises without taxable income. In an 
under-developed ‘economy, many of the newly-created enterprises, 
forming ingredients of its growth, may nót come within. the cetegory 
of taxability.”? To help an enterprise- without taxable income, the 
use: may be .made of the very unconventional fiscal practice of. 
making business losses not only duductible from profits of ‘the same 
or of another year—the carry-over of losses—, but actually re-imbursable 
by the ‘Treasury to the extent o! the tax-rate. This may be quite 
realistic because. diversified enterprise with earnings from several 
different sources usually enjoy this. privilege more or less auto- 
matically. (Otherwise, however, the limited revenue-resources of fiscal 
authorities in the less-developed economy, might prove this not so 
realistic). Combined with completé freedom of depreciation allo- 
wances, this fiscal reimbursement of losses would make the fiscal 


72? ‘This has been the-case in Greece ; there, apart from the fair settlement of this 
question by E L. 919/1949, there was another provision, whereby it was laid down that 
from 1956 any loss incurred by industrial enterpriges in the provinces will be deducted 
from the spacial untaxed reserve fund, which will emount to 15% cf she over 60 million 
drachmaes part of their net annual profits, - Again, this additional assistance was inoreased 
through L. D. 2176/1952, whereby any possible loss of the provincial industries from 
1982 on, will be deducted from a special untaxed reserve fund, which will amount to 25% 
of the over 60 million dra. part of their net annual profits 5. Poulopoulopos, loé. cit., 
pp. 88-89. 4 


7$ But tax, relief via accelerated depreciation may be useful to new enterprises when 
there is provision of a earry-ovor of depreciation credits ; because, when taxable income. 
appears in future, depreciation credits may be availed of, 2 
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authorities—-or the publie sector, in a mixed economy—the private 
enterprises’ true partner by providing, virtually, a part of the latter's: 
fixed capital and by sharing in their profits and losses to the extent: 
of the tax rate. As in the domain of fiscal expenditure policy, 
this, too, constitutes a ‘form of public financing of private enterprise, 
` but via the tax policy. tos $ ki z 

But this and the other fiscal concessions: mantioned must not. 
be viewed :as.methods of subsidising enterprises that are always 
loosing concerns. Bo, fiscal discrimination. and selectivity enters 
into'it. Only losses incurred during the initial years of sustained. 
developmental efforts, should be fiscally re-imbursed ; and, in the long: 
run—the proper growth-context—, every expanding firm is’ likely 
to gain at the expense of a stationary or a declining one, and, 
80, this competitive process should continue without any. fiscal 
intervention through these concessions. . Thereby, also, these con- 
cessional measures could redistribute earnings from old or stagnant to 
mew or growing enterprises”, in the growth process. l 


As we have already observed, in stimulating private invest- 
ment and enterprise, besides corporate and personal income-tax- - 
concession measures, other tax-reliefs may be important. Even in 
the advanced IJ. S. economy, the. most frequent type of tax-aid 
designed to attract private enterprise and investment bas been the 
property-tax relief. Ad valorém tax on real estate and personal 
property has been the main source of local revenue, and its rates 
vary widely between. States, and localities within same States ;- 
so, their abetment by deliberate low or under-assessment, or by 


74 Quarterly Journal of Economics, November 1958. Evsey D. Domar “Tha Case for 
Accelerated D spreciation" , pp. 198-519, also in Essays in the Theory of Economic Growth, . 


pp. 195-222. 

However, in the underdevelopsd economy, Domar's suggestion that partial transfer 
of tax burden from efficient to inefficient enterprises will be intensified bv fiscal attempts at 
recouperation of possible revenue-logses suffered from accelerated depreciation (and they may 
be quite large in the first few years) via a rise in general corporate income tax levels, is 
rather unrealistic. This suggestion is a hang-over of his pre-oceupation with problems of an 
advanced economy where corporate tax rates are sufficiently controllable and can be more 
easily raised. Although Domar (along with Goode) justly opines that introduction of 
accelerated depreciation may be more eflective in stimulating private investment then a 
reduction in corporate income taxes, the latter being less effectives,—yet a rise in corporate 
tex rate might not be‘innocuous aud ean actually hinder private investment, and in the 
underdeveloped economy there is hardly avy scope for raising tax rates on corporate income 
without discouraging private investment and enterprise. 2t 

But Domar’s general argument that given the choice between a lower tax rate 
with normal depreciation and a higher rate with accelerated depreciation, the latter should 
be recommended. is 2 correct one, except in severe inflation when not only higher tax rates 
bat also normal depreciation become proper stabilising measure. Daring deflationary 

ressure. accelerated depreciation may be preferred to tax-rate reduction, but the latter may 


also be there, as a stabiliser. 
% ECAFE/I& T/FED/16. 
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total exemption, represents an important fiscal concession to private 
business. On the other hand, customs duties and excise taxes are 
adjusted to stimulate private investment in many under-developed 
economies (cf. the Philiphines, Brazil, etc. the latter exempted her 
commercia] air-lines from excise taxes for a period of 2 years only, on 
air-crafts, accessories and parts) these together with foreign exchange 
taxes help stimulation of enterprise (cf. Pakistan, Ceylon, India, 
Japan, etc.). These tax measures are no less important for economic 
growth than income-tax concessions. 

In fostering economic growth through culate enterprise, both 
from economic and administrative points of view, a general tax 
reform is better than selective or special tax-exemption measures 
merely, while maintaining an anti-developmental tax structure. An 
overal! tax reform with growth objective implies high taxes on 
unproductive economic activities and low taxation (in some cases, 
outright tax abolition) on productive’ ones. Moreover, although 
certain high taxes may have dis-incentive effects on private capital 
formation, it should be remembered in framing relevant fiscal policies 
that the overall depressive effect of such taxes will generally depend 
upon the nature of actual expenditure of fiscal receipts derived from 
such high taxes, which might very well go back to the private 
sector. Furthermore, in the mixed and private-enterprise economies 
productive private invesment can perhaps better be steered, and 
the unproductive or less-productive ones restricted, by selective credit- 
control. measures. Fiscal policy can affect more the volume and 
less the direction of private investment. When the problem is not 
so much the restriction or stimulation of aggregate private invest- 
ment’*—an aspect of the ‘stability’ problem of an advanced economy—, 
but its selective expansion (and/or contraction) in specific directions 
—-an aspect of the ‘growth’ problem of an under-developed economy—, 
measures other than purely fiscal ones are usable. 

i Thus, an assessment of the potentiality of growth-orientated 
tax policy requires considerations. as to: the tax system as a whole 
rather than the individual taxes, the tax vis-a-vis the public 
expenditure-policies, and, fiscal versus monetary or eredit policies, 


"VII 


Lastly, private international investment may be stimulated by 
fiscal nondiscrimination, avoidance of double taxation, etc. In an 
Eo Particularly the former, as under conditions of inflation, 


9—2061—XII 
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under-developed economy, because domestic capital certainly cannot be 
mobilised commensurate with the requirements of. rapid growth— 
due. both to deficiency of. savings and subsistent consumption—, 
one of the fiscal objectives should be: how to make utmost expan- 
sion of private foreign investment. However, as there are certain 
types of projects (cf. the “social overheads’, i.e. the building of 
harbours, roads, the development of health services, etc.) which do | 
not fully lend themselves to operations of private enterprise, and 
which constitute the proper outlets for publicly-controlled capital, 
there, international investment—may be, by foreign private enterprise. 
or goverament—must be made through fiscal authorities, in a mixed 
economic system. Moreover, as has been observed earlier, such 
‘basic,  publicly.financed investments can greatly expand opportunities: 
which exist in specific fields of. private. investment. Looking upon 
this question in broad perspective, private and publie - investments, | 
foreign or domestic, appear as partners rather than as antagonists 
in: a mixed economy. It is only when arbitrary. measures keep 
private. capital out of fields of. activity for which it is suited or 
when unreasonable hostility is shown to fiscal. direct investment 
venturing into an area when it can render uniquely valuable ser- 
vices, that harmful consequences follow: the major fiscal objective | 
in the field of foreign investment is not to create substitutes for private 
capital ; ; it is brad to create condition under which private foreign 
of purpose towards investment outlets i in under-dev eloped (as wellas in 
developed) economies. So, primary responsibility of fiscal authorities 
lies in removal of obstacles io private. foreign investment and for 
creation of most practicable invesment-incentives, In addition to 
these, the other measure is to supplement private foreign capital by 
supply of fiscal capital in areas of ‘basic’ investments (which, during 
earlier periods of industrialisation, used to be financed by private 
venture capital and which might still attract poy ate enterprise) that 
now require fiscal intervention. - 

"However, import of foreign capital cannot be regarded as a 
permanent or semi-permanent substitute for such domestic policy- 
measures as ultimately result in achievement and maintenance of 
equilibrium in international accounts of various economies, when we 
take into account not only economic growth as such, but also preserva- 
tion of external or balance-of-payments stability. - 

Specific fiscal measures attracting private international investment 
are : tax-relief, undertakings or agreements and ‘codes’ relating 
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io status of private foreign investment, and fiscal guarantees. Of 
these, guarantees and tax-relief may be provided unilateraily by the 
(less-developed) capital-importing economy or by the (advanced) capital- 
exporting economy, or through bilateral or multilateral agreement. 
Regarding tax-relief: Of course, different types of taxes and 
tax-benefits, at home and abroad, are significant for different 
investors and types of investment. The investor, for example, who 
is interested in re-investing the bulk of his earnings abroad will 
be more concerned about foreign-tax levels ; and corporations 
operating in a capital-exporting- economy (cf. U. S. A.) "would 
be encouraged. to move abroad, perhaps to a less-developed 
economy, if they can offset domestic tax liabilities against foreign 
losses. (The U.S. corporations, for instance, can offset losses of ' 
foreign branches against income earned in U. 8. A., but not the 
losses of foreign subsidiaries, for tax purposes.) Companies which 
already have successful investments abroad may be influenced in 
their decision to enter other foreign economies, if they are not 
required to deduct losses in one economy from income from another, 
in determining the total foreign income which can justify a tax 


credit." . 
Relevant tax policies favouring private foreign capital consti- 


tute means, other than fiscal _gurantees, for stimulating private 
enterprise: A brief enumeration of possible tax incentives are: full 
relief from international double taxation--both through unilateral 
action and bilateral treaty—, further special tax relief in favour 
- of earnings from foreign investment (such as treatment of earnings 
as repatriation of principal until the principal amount has been 
recovered), tax-exemption (in the capital-exporting economy) of non- 
repatriated earnings, etc. Of these, however, the first one is most 
. important. 

The impact of fiscal non-discrimination and avoidance of inter- 
national. double taxation is determined, besides profitability and 
security of investment, by the general tax level in capital-importing 
economy and tax policies of capital-exporting economy.  Elimina- 
tion of double taxation is necessary but no sufficient condition 
for increased private foreign investment, insofar as investors are 
required to pay their home exchequer any difference between possible 


% This principle, which is known as the ‘overall’ limitation, has been eliminated 
in the U.S. Revenue Act of 1954. Pan-American Union: Foreign Investments in Latin 
America : Measures for their "Ezpansion (1954). Pp. 76-77. 
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relatively high home tax rate and relatively low tax rate prevailing 
in capital-importing economy. (Generally, the U. S. tax system 
deprives investor of advantage of an effective income-tax rate lower 
in capital-importing economy than in U. 8. A., by subjecting income 
earned abroad. to U. S. corporate income-tax relieved by a foreign tax 
credit.”* Although when U. S. investor in a foreign corporation pays 
no tax on profits which are re-invested by the foreign corporation 
and, hence, low corporate taxes in the host economy: may encourage 
investment of earnings regardless of tax rates in the capital-exporting 
U. 8. economy, yet thisis not always the case. Because this incentive 
would not apply to branches of U. S. corporations operating abroad, 
‘as they must pay the U. S. tax on their earnings whether remitted 
or not.”) A foreign tax credit. is equivalent to exemption. only 
when the foreign rate is equal to or higher than the domestic 
‘rate. But, generally, thé tax-level.in the under-developed, capital- 
` -importing economy is lower than in the advanced, capital-exporting 
-—economy, which fact, cit. par., becomes a powerful stimulus to 
: foreign investment. in the former one. When, as is the case, 
` foreign private enterprises operating in the less-developed ..economy 
with low or no income-tax, pay higher domestic rate'on their 
‘foreign investment-income, the home treasury collecting the difference 
between domestic and foreign rate if- the latter is lower, -this 
nullifies the incentive effects of the intended -low tax rates of the 
capital-importing economy. (If the latter itself collects the difference 
by raising its tax-rates of foreign capital to tax-level of the capital 
exporting economy—and this can be done without discriminating 
against and adding to the tax burden of -foreign concerns—, that 
` amounts to an indirect inter-governmental aid, and may imply larger 
inflow of foreign, capital in the under-developed, capital-importing 
economy. Or, alternatively, such international gaps that exist between 
- tax rates of economies, should be retained in order to stimulate . 
foreign private. investment and enterprise. Otherwise, the system 
of foreign tax-credit and taxation of international investment, by the 
capital-exporting economy, may discourage. such investment.) 

. The problem becomes particularly acute when taxes in ‘the 
capital-importing economy, in ihe aggregate (including customs duties, 
ete. borne by foreign as well as domestic capital) are higher, though 

8 UN: Effects of Taxation on Foreign Trade and Investment; UN: United States 
Income Tawation of Private US Investment in Latin America; Proceedings of the 1958 
Conference of National Tax Association, John P. Ohl “The Capital-Exporting Countries— 
Income-Tax Policy and Techniques", p. 221; Das Gupta and Narvekar : Op. cit. 

7? PAU: Op, cit, (1954), p. 80, 
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income taxes may be low or nil. Under such circumstances, 
aggregate tax burden on foreign investment is greater than, say, 
similar investments in the advanced U. 8. economy?" that exports 
capital and allows foreign tax credit only towards income taxes. 
As we have noted in connection with taxation stimulating domestic 
private investment and enterprise, although income taxes on cor- 
porate earnings in the capital-importing, less-developed economy (ef. 
Latin American economies) are generally lower than in the capital- 
exporting economy (cf. U. S. A), and are for ihe most part non- 
discriminatory as regards foreign and domestic corporations, yef, 
the taxes on the export industries, for instance, in which foreigners 
predominate, are frequently higher than in other fields. Some of 
-the Latin American tax systems are quite complex and have certain 
features of multiple taxation. Several of those economies have taxes 
on dividends distributed ranging from 5% to 15% as well as ‘on 
earnings.! In addition to corporate income taxes, Latin American 
economies maintain a variety of non-income taxes, many of which 
are specially heavy in fields in which foreign investment is 
predominant. “These taxes, which include export duties, gross 
receipts taxes, production taxes, taxes on the privilege of doing 
. business, and taxes arising out of multiple exchange rate system, 
cannot be credited against U.S. income-tax liabilities. If these taxes 
were converted into income-taxes, or if arrangements were made 
through tax treaties or otherwise for them to become creditable 


against U.S. taxes, the Latin American economies could receive the 


80 Even when income-tax rates and revenue derived ere more or less comparable 
in two economies, the mechanics of foreign tax credit adversely affect external private 
investment in the underdeveloped economy. For instance, India taxes corporate profits 
at comparable U.S. rates while stimulating private capital formation by liberal initial 
depreciation provision. (Regarding liberal initial depreciation, Domar suggested that, 
in the underdeveloped economies, foreign desirable investments should enjoy taxrexemp- 
tion for first few years and the provision of accelerated depreciation can achieve this 
result without any other special provision. If allowed on a sufficiently liberal scale 
it will automatically relieve an enterprise from paying any income-taxes unless the 
enterprise—the private enterprise—is very prosperous from the very beginning in which case 
it can hardly ask for special stimulation. Evsey D. Domar, (loc. cit). But U.S. tax 
credit is based on income determined under U.S. tax accounting principles and conven- 
tions. The U.S, investor in India availing initial depreciation receives inadequate tax 
credit in the home tax assessment for early yeare of investment, while in later years, 
after investment has levelled off, effective Indian tax rate will be in exceas of what is required 
to provide full credit in U.S.A. Here, the deterrent effect can be reduced by tax 
exemption of foreign-source business income, or by substantial reduction of effective U.S, 
rate, coupled with relaxation of foreign tax credit limitations. Proceedings of the 1983 
Conference of National Taw Association, G, F. Jones “Attitudes and Problems of the 
Investor", pp. 289-40. 


81 Brazilian fiscal authorities have ruled that branches of foreign corporations must 
pay not only the normal income tax of 15% (in 1954) on their operations in Brazil 
but, also, a non-resident tax of 15% on all profits credited, unless they are re-invested in 
plant expansion in Brazil. In Cuba, corporate profits were taxed first as corporate 
earnings (85%), again as dividends (6%), and again as individual income; or if the owners 
lived abroad, there was a 2% remittance tax (date up till 1954). Pari American Union : 
Op. cit., pp. 71-18. i DE 
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samo revenue while aggregate tax liability of the foreign investor 
.be reduced. (Again, a number of Latin American economies impose 
excéss profits taxes based on the amount of income in excess of a 
percentage of value of capital invested in the economy.. Sometimes 
reinvested earnings are not included in the capital base, or the value 
of certain types of property such as leased machinery and patents is 
not included in the definition of capital? This may result in placing 
the foreign corporation or branch in a high-tax bracket and hence act 
as a special deterrent to both new investment and the poe of 
. Corporate earnings). 

Multiple taxation of income also arises from taxing income first 
as profits and again as individual income, or in case of corporate sub- 
sidiaries, both the incomes of the subsidiary and the parent corpora- 
tions are taxed. While’ this type of multiple taxation is not peculiar 
to foreign investments, any relief afforded to owners of domestic 
corporations may also be made available to individual owners: of 
- foreign corporation. i 

Foreign investors sometimes received joi favorable tax treatment 
than domestic. investors, not only because of multiple taxation, but 
also. they cannot take advantage of certain forms of investment which 
are available to domestic investors. For example,. many U.S. 
companies find it necessary to operate abroad through subsidiaries 
rather than through branches, and hence they may loose certain tax 
advantages (such as the privilege of offsetting losses against taxable 
income from domestic operations) available only to the:branch firm. 
: Also, the U.S. regulations regarding consolidated returns for foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S: corporations are less liberal than those respecting 
domestic subsidiaries." : 


. However, when it is remembered that taxation in only one of 
several variables determining the magnitude of foreign private invest- 
- ment, the argument in favour of retaining international gaps in tax 
rates may loose much of its strength if not validity. Income taxes 
are not often most obstructive to foreign investment. For instance, 
64% of estimated total net U.S. direct investment in the under- 
developed economies in the period 1946-51 went to the oil-producing 
economies where taxes, frequently at the 50% rate, were about as 
. high as investors may encounter in any other underdeveloped ‘economy 
and where’ the U.S. income taxes were relatively low and orem 


8 . Pan-American Union : ; Op. eit. p- 80. _ 
a Ibid, p. 82. 
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taxes probably, on the average, relatively high.** Also, there has 
been: no observable tendency for capital-outflow to be directed toward 
low-tax economies. For instance, 1/5th of U.S. total direct foreign 
investment in the same 1946-51 went to Canada, a high-tax economy. 
So, the result of fiscal concession to foreign private investment by 
allowing it an effective low tax rate prevailing in the underdeveloped 
economy, may be quite conjectural. 


(The problem of governmental guarantees, by capital-exporting 
economies, to foreign private investment, has attracted considerable 
interest in recent years. This is à new departure, since, previously, 
it was generally considered that private investment should be guided 
by conditions im capital-importing economies and by attitudes of 
individual investors, but should not be promoted and pressed in any 
way by fiscal and other policies of the economies that have available 
surplus capital to export. This constitutes, therefore, a shift of 
emphasis. ` m 


Where governments of investor-countries decide to introduce 
guarantees covering investments made abroad, the following rules 
should be observed: The types of risks to be covered are mainly 
the risks of transfer arising out of the prevailing non-convertibility of 
currencies and the risks of expropriation ; no attempt should be made 
to cover the usual business risk an investor must inevitably face when 
venturing his capital abroad. Moreover, guarantees should be ex- 
tended to new investments only, including additional investments in 
existing enterprises ; although old investments were made without 
any expectation of a fiscal guarantee there should yet be no discrimi- 
nation between new and already existing investments in the fiscal 
policies of capital-importing economies, Again, guarantees should be 
made available only against payment of an appropriate premium, 
Furthermore, fiscal agencies entrusted with the administration of 
investment-guarantees should be empowered to charge different rates 
of premium according to the area or country in which the investment 
is made ; such differentiation in the rates of premium should not 
be considered as discriminatory or as an undue interference with 
private enterprise. Finally, any guarantee that is extended should . 
cover both the principal of a foreign investment and the current 
income earned by it, so that the guarantee may be effective. 


8 Proceedings of the 1958 Conference of National Tax Association, Karl E. Lechmann 
“Taxation and Foreign Investment : The Scope of the Problem", p. 246; Richard "Goode 
“Taxation and Economic Development", p. 285, in the same Proceedings. 


8 Richard Goode, loc, cit. 
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The system of fiscal guarantees to private international invest- 
ments is more or less in the nature of an experiment and should be. 
treated as such. Its continued application ‘should , depend upon the 
results achieved in the earlier stages. But there are the following two 
questions of principle. Guarantees should be extended to investors | 
by capital-exporting economies, only in case of investments. in 
economies that treat foreign investments fairly ; to do otherwise 
would be to place a premium on unfair practice and to relieve the 
investee-country of its ‘responsibilities at the expense of the taxpayer 
in the investor-country. Secondly, the extension of guarantee should - 
not involve supervision and contro] of the investment by the guarantee- ` 
ing fiscal authority in capital-exporting economy’). 


However, tax and other incentives to private foreign investment 
which are only-in the power of the domestic economy (capital-import- 
ing) to. administer, may prove far more attractive to foreign investors 
than anything that can be offered in that respect by the capital- 
exporting one. This is true, particularly, in respect of taxation. 
Fiscal action by capital-exporting economies in respect of private 
foreign investment may only have a subsidiary and marginal effect 
upon the flow of private international investment. Apparently, sich 
fiscal action cannot be effective unless obstacles to foreign capital 
investment resulting, primarily from faulty domestig. fiscal measures, 
are not eliminated. f 


. Foreign investment maximising: its effects on national income 
is a function of the value of total output due to such investment 
and its proportion shared by the local factors of production. Taxation 
is one method of enlarging the local share, and, so, national income, 
—via reduction of profit  and.interest remittances and amor- 
tisation abroad. Extractive industries in the less-developed, economy 
traditionally absorb maximum foreign direct investment and, generally,. 
the local costs including wage, constitute a small percentage of 
the value of output. Under such circumstances, taxes may become 
` the major determinant of local share. For example, in Venezuela, 
taxes ‘were about 3/5ths of total local currency outlay of foreign-. 
owned oil companies in 1949.50 ; in Chile, taxes Were 1/8rd_ of 
it, in value of copper extraeted by foreign concern “in 1946. 51, 
and the differential foreign exchange rates imposed substantial addi- 
tional tax." But high taxes discourage private foreign investment 
e International Čhambers of Commerce: Government Guarantees to Investors, 


8T Proceedings of the 1953 Conference of National Tas E orie Richard Goode, 
loc. cit, p. 294. ; 
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and income-growth due to it. The maximum of tax revenue and 
that of foreign capital, therefore, are not simultaneously attainable. 
‘Hence, an optimum fiscal policy in this regard should strike a balance 
between the two maxima. : 

However, this is difficult in practice. In particular, to many an 
under-developed: but growth-seeking economy which need every bit of 
tax-revenue they can get (in the absence of adequate domestic 
savings resources) and, so, can ill-afford to forego such resources, 
it is difficult to attract foreign private investment. . Thus, the 
feasibility of programmes of tax incentives to foreign investment, 
etc., should be appraised. in that light. To the extent, however, 
such programmes are feasible, there should be proper discrimi- 
nation, in tax matters, between types of foreign private investments, 
by keeping the objectives of economic growth in forefront.** 


VIII 


So far, we have observed that, in private-enterprise and mixed 
economies, private capital formation may be stimulated through 
discriminatory tax-cum-subsidy measures and fiscal financing of 
private developmental outlays, by steering investments in desir- 
able or productive channels while restricting others ; and, in collec- 
tivistic and mixed economies, fiscal expenditures constitute important 
elements in a growth policy. However, measurers of taxation, 
fiscal subsidies and public expenditure in general, involve difficult 
administrative problems which become particularly serious in an 
under-developed: economy with its undeveloped and ill-developed 
‘fiscal administration. Direct fiscal expenditures in the public sector 
and/or indirect fiscal expenditures in the private sector, to the 
extent that they are relevant for growth, happen to be inflexible to 
considerable extents, so that their adjustment and moderation in 
the short-run in particular, may not become an easy matter. Their, 

88 The problem of feasibility of tax-incentive programmes in cuse of foreign capital 
investment in the underdeveloped economies has been discussed in detail by H. 8. Bloch, 


Proceedings of the 1949 Conference of National Tax Association, Henry 8. Bloch “A Realistic 
Approach to International Tax Problems’, p. 136. 


: 8 Regarding specific tax incentives to new enterprises established by foreigners: 
‘in Mexico, the fiscal authorities are empowered to'.grant exemptions from certain federal 
taxes to new enterprises for periods up to 10 years; Puerto Rico, in 1948, legislated a 
tax holiday on income earned from new investments for.s wide range of productive 
industries ; exemptions from Puerto Rican income, business and property-taxes were made 
avilable until June 30, 1959; while Puerto Rico is = special case, iv js worbh-noting 
that inflow of overseas investments in 3 years after introduction of these incentive 
measures was more than § times as great as it was in the preceding 8 years. UN: Effects 
of Taxation on Foreign Trade and Investment, pp. 29n.; Pan-American Union : Op, 
cit. 1954, yp. 81. 
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selective adjustments are still more difficult" Again, selective 
adjustments of tax rates; bases and exemption in specific directions 
and in positive and negative manners, may also.involve similar 
difficulties. Apart from certain inherent features of some of the 
taxes and .publie expenditure-items, bringing about degrees of rigidity 
‘in regard to their adjustment and moderation, which ate generally . 
applicable for any economy, the most important reason behind this 
„is the poor ‘state of fiscal administration in most of the under-developed 
economies. & T : 
x Economic activities financed by fiscal expenditure are free from 
.some of the important tests-of a market ecomony. Shifting prefe- 
.rences are reflected less ‘quickly and less completely in demands for 
governmental services provided from fiscal -receipts than for products 
of the matket. Although.the test of the market is not ideal (one 
reason behind use of fiscal mechanism is to escape the drawbacks 
of market mechanism), yel among its useful services performed are 
the following., It gives. some indication of changes in preferences, 
and it helps taking resources away from uses less urgently desired 
and directing them where buyers’ and ‘sellers’ wishes want them 
io go. However, this happens to the extent that commodities 
and services are valued in the market. When there is: inertia in 
fiscal expenditure and governmental action—and there is much indeed 
both in regard to total magnitude of government action and in 
regard to balance among different governmental activitiss—some 
loss of public welfare through delay in adjustment is to be expected, 
In the world-of rapid change, while accepting the necessity of 


9! Lagsin fiscal expenditures, excessive fiscal expenditures and resistance to dowh- 
ward revision of fiscal expenditures, efc. are very common in many economies. Decision- 
making in these regards is generally very defective. Factors effecting decision-making 
affect its quality. Particularly, decision to spend and to finance the spending are some- 
times separated, and widely separated; these are moré-in fiscal administration than in 
private business administration. 


“Many who make decisions to spend government funds t::ay feel—correetly or not—thab 
they themselves will bear little or none of the cost...In all such cases the probable result... 
is ‘excessive’ allocation of resources to the government activity. For spending, whether 
using or transferring resource:, can do wonderful things! Focus on these good things 
without full thought for costs will certainly bias judgment and  results...Competition, 
aven characterised by the limitations so familiar to-day, provides check in the private 
economy which are not to be found at the level of national or state government, nor even 
at the local level.” ` ee 

Again, “the resistance to cutting or abandoning established programmes is trong. 
‘When money is not plentiful, the standard situation, there may be difficulty in adding 
programmes which in fact might be accepted as superior to those in operation. The pressure 
to retain the old is so great that no objective balancing of new and old is possible. 
The discontinuities are so large that nothing like marginal adjustment on the merits 
of the cases is even remotely: possible." Public Finance, 1057, ^ C. LowellHarriss 
“Government Spending : Issues of Theory and Practice," pp. 14-16, 16. ` 
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fiscal. action, the somewhat less sensitivity of government spending 
to changes in condition, should be kept in mind. a 

From a general view-point, the wisdom of using fiscal expenditure 
io achieve the objective of economis growth in particular will depend 
upon the quantity and quality of administrative personnel, and the 
type of organisation, available in a government. Sometimes ‘the 
relevant issue is the comparison of these features of government 
with corresponding features of alternative agencies, private business 
or other voluntary associations.! “Although the quality of personnel 
is not easily défined, and certainly not measured in any quantita- 
‘tive sense, nontheless it includes, inter alia technical competence, 
goodwill (including integrity) and industry. ee 46 S 

All these problems have to be kept in mind when a secular 
growth of fiscal expenditure and the emergence of a sizeable ‘public 
sector', both as causes and as consequences, require very large expansion 
of administrative potential. 

In the domain of taxation measures, also, similar problems 
.crop up. For. instance, it is now difficult to list in detail the 
economie activities that will revive fiscal stimulation than to specify 
those that will not; and economic growth needs such positive 
guidance. Again, mere listing is not enough. Actual implementa- 
tion of tax-changes as deterrents and stimulants of economic acti- 
vities in a wider number of fields, becomes, perhaps, far more difficult, 
without competent tax administration system.** l 


As between taxation and fiscal expenditure, generally speaking, 
tax-exemptions, particularly, income tax exemptions, constitute : 
important fiscal subsidies, but more costly and less ascertainable 
than. direct fiscal subsidies and other outlays. Though there is 
no essential difference between a reduction in fiscal tax-revenue and 


9 “Conditions today vary from place to place. It is my impression that some 
observers in underdeveloped lends look to government because of dissatisfaction with 
business leadership. Whether government officials are more competent for the jobs about 
which there may be government-business choice will not always be easily determined. 
Generalisation about the characteristics of bureaucracy and of business and businessmen 
may be helpful, but their generality may mislead. ` 


“Yet the degree to which government expenditure relies upon execution by government 
personnel is' nof fixed. During World War II and to a lesser extent since then, the 
U.8. government has engaged private business to operate government facilities, including 
some of the greatest importance, such as atomic energy installations, 


"Discussion of the quality of government personnel raises another issue. Perhaps, 
there is some point, or range, beycnd which reliance upon government brings decreas- 
ing returns (absolutely or per dollar spent) " Public Finance, 1957, C. Lowell Harriss, 
loc, cit., pp. 11-12 


93 Tazation as an Instrument of Development Policy (ECAFE/I & T/FED/A). 
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` an increase in fiscal expenditure, the latter tends to be more care- 
fully examined. i i 


In éonclusion, ik may be mentioned that the problem become. 
. more acute, because, fiscal measures of à general nature, like the : 
tax, expenditure and (net) budget policies, are likely to be inadequate 
for fostering an optimum composition. of investment flows, whether 
in the public or in the private sector. Such general fiscal measures 
have to be supplemented by measures. like building and other 
investment permits, special license fees for operation’ and creation 
of enterprises, and the likes All these involve an expanded scope 
of public administration. a. A MC, 


CIVILIZATIONS AND THEIR STYLES 


M. C. GHOSE 


"Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Caleutta University 


The struggle of man during his primitive days was a struggle 
for achieving various basic forms of coordination, most of which 
were physical in nature.. The higher he rose in the scale “of 
social development the more he had to take to mental coordi- 
nations. True civilization signifies a stage of social development 
in which man under a particular form of emotionally exalted 
condition. of the mind could speedily effect certain mental coordi- 
nations which enriched his mind and lifted it above the worries 
and considerations of his every-day life and promised him hopes 
for better life. It was a sort of revolution in his mind ; it effected. 
a kind of rebirth of his soul. Durkheim’ bas spoken of the necessity 
of ‘mental exaltation’: which is created -under the pressure of 
intensely concentrated assemblages of peoples for the, formation of 
new social life. But menial exaltatioüns or intense forms of senti- 
ments are not enough for leading a social group to a new form 
of social: life if they- fail to coordinate new and lofty ideas and. 
ideals which can unify. or coordinate the entire group under the 
inspiration of a commonly accepted belief or ideal of life. The 
coordination of suitable concepts or. ideals which can exert a 
dynamic influence upon the community is the essential ihing. Mental 
exaltations or intense.sentiments are important only because they 
invite the coordination of such "concepts or ideals. The passage 
of barbarism to civilization took place in certain regions of the world. 
independently with the speedy coordination. of certain concepts. 
formed under intensely emotional conditions, which inspired and 
united people to accept a new way of social life. Man did not 
reach. the stage of civilization by tamely rising higher and higher 
in the field of material . security regarding food and other. amenities 
of life; he. could reach it only. by effecting. a sort of mental. 
transformation in the way we have already discussed. Many centuries 
before the birth of Christ, in the river valleys of the Nile, the 
Tigres, the Eupharetes and. the Indus, in Crete and in certain other 
regions of the world, the adequate condition of emotional exalta- 


1 Vide The Origin of Civilized. Scieiy — R.- -Coulborn, Dp. 170-71. ° 
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tion appeared in the minds of settlers when they got relief from 
the worries of the uncertain struggle for food and shelter and 
could think of brighter days ahead; and it is true that the. 
inspiring concepts that manifested themselves under such mental 
conditions were religious thoughts. Religion thus was at the root 
of the origin of buman civilization ; but the urge of coordination 
of the life of man was basically responsible for the creation of 
religious thoughts which in their turn coordinated the entire popu- 
lation of the social group in a peculiar way to form a primary 
civilized community. Progress is the general term: we use in con- 
nection with the development of human society. A primitive society 
progresses to attain civilization but the progress -of æ civilized 
society- is really: the progress of its civilization. 

All progress .of man and his society down from the earliest 
ages right up to the present stage of civilization has been effected’ ` 
through various forms of coordination—physical, social and mental ; 
progress in future will also be determined by this _ process of co- 
~ ordination. All organic growth- ‘takes place through -the process 
of coordination. And as human progress is a form of orgenic 
growth it must naturally depend npa the pingan of coordination 
for its development. 

- Human civilization i8 a unity but it is not: unreasonable ` “to 
conceive of various stages and- patterns of civilization, within the - 
frame-work of this unity. A civilization can never remain static; 
i& will either grow or disintegrate. “The nature of its growth. by 
coordination : justifies the occurrence of various stages of civilization 
throughout the ages, all over the world. But the reason why 
there have been so many patterns of civilizations is that every 
civilization is formed with an ideal as its nucleus"; y civilizations 
formed under the: pressure of different ideals become different. It is 
the ideal which coordinates with environments, experiences and 
mental potentialities of the people of a social group to determine 
the style of its: civilization ; the style thus, of a civilization is 
a coordinated entity. The civlization that- developed in ancient 
India was entirely different from the one.that- developed i in ancient 
Greece’; the motive, contents- and--effects of’ these two civilizations 
were widely- different. The civilizations - were different im their 
styles. The nature and: the cultural contents of even. the seven 
pre-historic primary civilized societies of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India; 
China; Crete, Andes-and: Middle América were different ; the styles 
of these primary ‘civilized societies were. distinctly, different, because 
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these advanced societies rose under different conditions with different 
ideas and ideals as their prime-movers. For obvious reasons styles . 
of different civilizations must always be naturally different. The 
style of a civilization is its individuality ; and much like the 
individuality of an individual it reveals itself through its activities 
and artistic creations. We can therefore, comprehend the style 
of a civilization only by examining the'na(iure of its creations of 
‘which Art, Mythology, Religion, Science, Technology and Philosophy 
are the most important. The concept of the style of civilizations 
will in future be of immense service to us in the field of comparative 
studies of civilizations or stages of development of different social 
groups. : ree 

Every civilization has a style of its own. The components 
out of which this style is formed are. the multifarious patterns of 
cultural contents—material; mental and spiritual. But as itis not 
the addition but the coordination of these cultural contents which 
builds up the style of a civilization an individual trait or even 
a good number of traits may not relate anything regarding the 
true nature of a civilization. And not unlike the individuality 
of an individual the individuality of a civilization determines the 
nature of its attitude and relations and as such its ways of adjust- 
ments or coordinations necessary for its continuity and growth 
under changed circumstances. The nature of common pursuits, 
thoughts, ideas, beliefs and forms of creative activities of individuals 
indicate the style of a civilization. 

The comprehension of the idea of styles of civilizations is an 
invaluable aid for recognizing a known civilized society from its 
style even when it is associated with varióus other societies. Traits 
that are newly acquired by. a civilized society soon get modified 
to bear the stamp of its style. The ancient Indus Valley civi- 
lization was once considered to have migrated from Mesopotamia.? 
But our con-ept of style suggests tht it must not have grown 
as a colony of the Mesopotamian civilization for the Indian and 
the Mesopotamian styles are distinctly different.® ‘The style of a 
civilization is like the style of the life of an individual. . 

A civilization has a natural tendency, to grow and reach its 
maturily. The tendency however, does not die away even after 


3 Vide (i) The Cambridge History of India, Supplementary Vol., The Indus Civiliza- 
tioh--M.. Wheeler, ` p. 15. 


Gi) ''Archaeology and the Tranemiesion of Ideas".—M. Wheeler, Antiquity, XXVI 
(1952). 


* The review of Wheeler's book--by M.E.. Mallowan, Antiquity, XXIX (1956), 200, 
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the attainment of this maturity ; it continues to effect further 
changes and improvements. Man by taking advantage of various 
adequate processes of creative coordination can guide the course of 
this natural tendency and can thus guide the destiny of his civi- 
lization ; be can make his civilization creative: When a civiliza- 
tion loses some .of its healthy traits especially its spirit of adven- 
ture, it ceases to be. progressiva and it may then take toa blind 
alley. In my opinion a mature, progressive and. vigorous civi- 
lization should possess certain traits and qualities which may be 
considered the dynamic factors for the determinatio: of its nature - 
and standard. These traits, qualities and possessions are—(1) an 
inspirational ideal, (2) material prosperity and abundance of leisure, 
(8) the feeling ofone-ness, (4) compassion. and cooperation, (5) 
discipline, (6) knowledge, (7) morality, (8) art, (9) happiness and 
individual freedom, -(10) expressions of creativeness, (11) -the spirit ; 
of adventure and (12) activities for constructive peace and harmony. 
Every civilization is based upon an ideal; ib is thé ideal 
which détermines the nature of its civilization. An ideal which . 
can develop a sort of superior feeling with an unflinching faith 
in it works as the primem-over of. the civilization that is built 
up under its inspirational guidance. Nothing can inspire man more 
than lofty ideas ; and nothing can elevate the followers of a civi- 
lization more than. an inspiring ideal: which: stands for this civi- - 
lization. An ideal may not be a single idea; i$ may consist of 
various ideas grouped together. But when thus formed the entire 
group must be coordinated to form a single unit. An ideal consisting 
of contradictory elements of ideas tends to introduce the inclination of 
day-dreaming instead of developing the -inclination of working 
confidently in the. struggle of life. The develop nent of mytho- 
logical, pseudo-mythologica] and extreme forms of unbelievably ima- 
ginative literature by people who are ‘beyond their primitive stage . 
is an indication as. to what the acceptance of a group of un- 
related and coordinated ideas as an ideal can do. : 
x Without material prosperity people can never be free from the 
vile and debasing :strugg!e of life. in a civilized community, which - 
stands- in the way of the proper development. of the mind of 
man. Prosperity, on the other hand, promises to give man much- 
coveted leisure. Leisure is freedom from’ work ; it, affords, of 
course if properly utilized, the condition which is highly congenial: 
for the. all-round: development of man.: Profound - speculatiods and 
gound coordinations which lead to inventions and discoveries: are 
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not normally -possible without. leisure. Art in man developed only 
with the appearanee of leisure i in his life, | R 

The: social craving for the feeling of one-ness.is so very. strong 
in. man. that: he. is. never happy if he. cannot feel that he-belongs- 
io. a consolidated group. where individual minds are alike. It is. 
this . spiritual. feeling of belonging together, which consolidates: a. 
social group by the formation of the group-mind. There is. joy; 
in being lost. in the midst of others of the. same kind. Human. 
beliefs gain.their boldness when it is found. that Mey: are shared also by 
others. 
Compassion represents the goodness of human life and co- 
operation is ab the root of all social dovelopment. But both com- 
passion aud. cooperation are actuated by the spirit of love which 
.is an essential principle in the life of man. It is- love which 
inspires the formation of practically all the entities; both  indivi- 
dual and social, that go to enrich human existence. Even the: 
social entities like freedom, democracy, cooperation, justice, morality 
and the like become mechanical and lifeless when ‘they are not: 
really motivated. by the spirit of love and compassion. It is in 
fact love which moves man to run after truth, beanty and good-: 
ness, which are supremély elevaiing concepts in his life. Love 
which, in- social: life, manifests itself in a multitude of forms.and 
gradations: like affection, ‘tender feeling, sympathy, solidarity, respect, 
veneration, compassion, is an expression of the urge of coordi- 
nation ; functionally it is a great agent-for starting, motivating 
.. and accelerating the formation of patterns of coordination, which 
form the basis of all the. creative activities for determining the 
progressive development. of the mental life of man. Love in human 
life seems to be-an agent and director of the course of - coordi- 
nations. But the urge. of coordination basically is akin to love ; 
it fundamentally reeks, like love, to establish intimate relationship 
through associations. It-is true that the soul. of. the basic. force 
of vital coordination of life. is not unlike the spirit. of love and. 
that. love itself, as we know it in human life, is an enriched and: 


elaborated . form of ‘the basic urge of coordination of life. The. : 


dynamic value of love in human life is. for its natural inclination 
for. encouraging and effecting the formation. of. ihose patterns: of 
coordinations which have determined all forms of human: progress. 

No civilization. can endure without discipline. The life: of. man 
is a gift of Nature; but to make: it goodris the work of disci-. 
pline. , Lack of discipline has been responsihle for the disintegration. 
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of many-a progressive: civilization. -A-- sealed community without 
asd ee is like a routed army which is fully equipped. 

Knowledge - - which - Feptesents ruth. is the backbone-of -human 
civilization. “Both ‘the processes of communication of-old knowlédge- 
and those for the accumulation of new knowledge are indispen- 
sable for the continuity of a healthy civilization. But the knowledge- 
of-utilizing knowledge is nat: less. important -than knowledge itself 
in £he life of a civilized community for its further progress. 

` Although the concepts of morality began as devices in: the 
social mind of man for coordinating social groups they proved 
themselves to be marvellous agents’ for enriching man’s mind. 
The concepts of justice, fairplay, righteousness and the like are 
not only useful for healthy living in -social groups but are the. 
ones that have enlarged the horizon of the mental life of man. 
Morality is the’ highest form of social beauty without which human 
life loses all its charms ; i 

Art is the most basic characteristic -of life; and beauty is 
the form towards which the life of man' moves. The basic reason 
why -man responds to the invitation of beauty is its promise 
for pleasing mental coordinations. Activities for the creation of 
objects containing aesthetic elements as well as the mental. acti- 
vities -of those ‘who contemplate ` them are elevating. The evo- 
lution of the types of artistic creations is eubtly related to the 
NUM of the gradual development: of tlie mind of mam. 

-Happiness is a fundamental craving of: man. A. civilization 
kich does ` not care to develop the happiness of its people ds 
not worth much from the point of view of the concept of true 
civilization, It is: true’ that man requires the possessions of many 
things,- both material and mental; for being happy. But the con- 
dition ‘of his freedom to’ utilize these ` possessions according’ to his 
own ideas and inclinations is more important than anything élse. 
Man mist be.free to make himself- happy ; a civilization must 
comprehend the importance of the individuality of man in the 
field of religion. The essential element of religion ig not any form 
of belief but. the emotional, state of the mind associated with it. 
16 is this mental state which is normally indispansable for man , 
for his growth, happiness and fulfilment of life. An intense form 
of love Or a supreme form of ideal in life can set Up that condi- 
tion of the mind, which under normi conditions can only: be 
built - by religious feelings. Modern civilization must grant. man 
thé ‘liberty to fill. his mind. with elements of love, hope and con- 
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tentment by dəpəndinz upon his own ideas and ideals according 
to the stage of mental development of the individual; a civilized 
society should be reasonable and humane to sanction these ideas 
and ideals if they are not in conflict with others’ interests. Man 
must be free to make himself mentally happy in his own way ; 
the prevalence of religious persecutions is a sure indication of the 
presence of barbaric mentality. Freedom in social life should 
be such as will encourage individual developments of various kinds. 
Complete living for individual life demands the satisfaction of both 
the social and the individual cravings of man. And for the enrichment 
and fulfilment of individual life happiness and hope, freedom and 
faith, ideal and love, intellect and wisdom, serenity and harmony 
must be allowed to grow in the individual life of man. 

Being a basic characteristic of the life of man creativeness should 
find expressions in diverse fields more and more as man rises up the 
ladder of civilization. Creations in the fields of Art, Literature, 
. Music, Religion, Philosophy, Science. Technology and other branches | 
of human thought -and endeavour, are important not only for their 
practical uses but also for their developmental and cultural values 
. which accrue from the experimental activities during the struggling 
periods for their innovation. It is through creative activities that 
a civilization can be kept continuously progressive. 

Only the spirit of adventure can maintain the. natural and 
healthy growth of a civilization. But this spirit of adventure 
grows out of the creative activities of man. Side by side with 
the tendency`-to move there is also a tendency in every 
civilization to remain where it stands. Although this conserva- 
tive tendency grows out of traditions which are not fanda- 
mentally antagonistic to the tendency to move if can-under certain 
circumstances, specially in the case of total: absence of the spirit of 
adventure, drag the whole structure of a civilization to a stand-still. 
The prevalence of the idea that a civilization has reached the highest 
pitch of perfection and that there is no rcom for further development 
-is grossly detrimental to the interest of a civilization for it ‘causes 
the direction of the social forces to take to processes only of repetition 
. by sacrificing all creative activities which are essential for further 
progress. The ultimate result of stagnation of a civilization is either 
fossilization or disintegration. BU og 

The direction of creative activities of man for the creation 
of guch contrivances as will ensure peace and harmony in the social 
and the individual life of man is of supreme importance for a 
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civilization. ‘Fhe development of agencies for the positive construction 
:of peace is a-task which no civilization can reasonably.ignore ; arid - 
yet civilizations in general have never ‘considered the utmost 
importance of this ‘development for the mental health of man and 
‘his society. ‘The résult has been the appearance of the mentality of 
utilizing -atomic forces for destructive purposes. The reason why 
the need for the establishment of agencies for the development of 
peace and harmony in the mind of man can never be over-emphasised 
is that man possesses an instinct to fight. And man becomes 
‘incredibly cruel and brutal. when he fights out of fear ‘or ‘greed. 
-Although this urge to fight is a biological endowment: with ‘its 
usefulness in life it tends to run amuck ini the life of man if it is not 
properly controlled and redirected. — Extreme forms of- selfishness-and 
unreasonableness-born out of. unsympathetic attitude towards - others, 
“which are responsible for routing peace arid serenity from the mind 
-6f man and for setting up conditions tbat.lead to -wars and “armed 
conflicts amongst nations, are really the manifestations of the combative 
‘instinct of man. Human culture and modern Education «seek, 
directly and indirectly; to sublimate in a general way the basic 
-instincts of life but nothing special is done in modern Education for 
-the guidance- and sublimation of this combative instinót of life, which 
is obdurately stubborn against its transformation by modification. 
. The introduction into the field of Education, of those processes and 
procedures which can either sublimate this basic instinct óf life or can 
utilize it for some social end, the building up of clinics for mental health 
in all educational-Institutions, the establishment of public -Institutions 
which would be devoted to the task of determining and publishing the 
details of the technique of the new methods of keeping mental hygiene 
‘of man sound, the formation of laws and social conventions against 
ihe publication of false, fictitious, half-true or prejudicial statements 
and accounts regarding foreigners and their countries in books, 
magazines, journals or in any other form are some of the ways iby 
which the basis for perpetual peace can be laid in human society. | 
"Phe development of. man in connection with all -the twelve 
factors that have been discussed is sure to make him rise above- his 
self ; and his thoughts, ideas, social considerations and- feelings 
consequently, by transcending his existence, will make him supremely 
spiritual and exceedingly humane in nature. Only ‘thus ean : man “be 
adequately humanized for establishing conditions of -lasting peace 
and security in his society and for effecting the type of si eas ‘which 
is worthy of his life and dignity. f LEE ha 


ebleg and Notices of Books. c 


EK. Zacharlah :.A Short Memoir, 


The short memoir of K. Zachariah is brought out by the members of 
— his family as a tribute to his memory. Though published by the ‘members 
of Zachariah's family in the narrow sense, the memoir contains contribu- 
tions from a fairly large number of members belonging to that family, in 
the wide sense and living scattered over Iudia and England. Amongst the 
contributions, there are students, colleagues and friends who knew him 
in the various stages of his life. The first section gives us a resume of 
his life, the second deals with his days at Oxford, the third with his life 
and work in Bengal and the fourth with his days in Delhi. But for this 
memoir, we would hardly know that K. Zachariah, who was a legend at 
Oxford many years after he had left it, had failed in Sanskrit and had lost 
one year at his matriculation stage, that he was so unmusical that he 
used to go out for walking when any one began to sing in his house, that 
as a member of the U.P.S.C. he had differences with the Government and 
he thought of tendering his resignation and that as the first Director of 
Historical Division, he turned out papers which were ‘models of historical 
research”, 


Our sense of admiration for K, Zachariah turns imperceptibly into 
a sense of love and worship when we close the memoir. 


[622]. ` S. K. Chattopadhyay. 


Unrest Against British Rule In Bihar, 1831-1889—Edited by Dr. 
K. K. Dutta, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Department. of History, Patna 
University, Printed by the Superintedent, Secretariat Press, Patna, 1057, 
Pages-85; Price 75 nP. 


The small book under review serves the purpose of an introduction 
to a comprehensive history of India’s freedom movement during the early 
daysof British Rule It contains many important events of revolution 
in Bihar, It also discloses the basic mistakes of British administration 
which are responsible for the growing dissatisfaction of the Hindoo and 
Muslim subjects of India. It also reveals the detection of such mistakes 
in time and the correct stand taken by the British Goverment at the 
instance of the high officials who identified themselves with the Govern- 
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ment. A vivid pictuze of the kol insurrection of 1831-38 in Chottanagpur, 
Patna conspiracy of 1846, Santhal Insurrection of 1855-57, the State of 
Public feelings in Bihar in 1855-56, the Movement of 1857-59 in 
Bihar, the spredd of the movement in the different parts of Bihar, viz, 
Shahabad, etc, and the activities of the prominent leaders of Bihar and 
other relevent matters presents before the readers the actual scenes of war 
and gives them a peep into the inner heart of the people. The concluding 
chapter of this book is the Wahabi Movement (1822-61). This book 
-also supplies with many important documents and letters inaccessible to 
most of us, This book is sure to-eatablish the. lasting reputation of its 
worthy author.. U uL 


[452] l J. B. 


Ourselves 


ARMS TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 


In response to the Union Education Ministry’s call for mili- 
tary training of students, Calcutta University has formed for the 
purpose a Sub-Committee with some State Education Department 
Officials and Members of the University Syndicate. The Sub- 
Committee has decided to visit colleges and'address students in Calcutta 
and suburbs regarding N.C.C. enrolment; training of teachers and 
the setting up of shooting ranges. Calcutta University Officials 
meanwhile | are engaged in the selection of sites for rifle ranges 
and first aid ‘centres in the University Building and Colleges. 
Plans relating to A.R.P. shelters, fire fighting appliances, ambulance, 
home guards and other civil defence measures are also being 
considered. About 1,000 students are to be recruited from the Post- 
Graduate Arts and: Science Classes, and 600 from the University Law 
College for the N.C.C. To train ‘them the authorities’ will require the 
service ‘of about 330 officers who are to be recruited from the 
teachers. The University’s Rifle Club which was established some 
years ago, but could not operate because of the delay in getting 
the necessary money sanctioned: by the Senate, is expected to 
start functioning soon. Students and teachers of colleges under 
Calcutta University will be eligible for membership. This idea 
has obtained the. sanction of the S:nate which, on the 15th Decem- 
ber, set up a committee with the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman 
to study the question of making N.C.C. training compulsory for 
students. It is encouraging to find that the Director-General of the 
Nationa] Cadet Gorps, Major-General Virendra Singh, told the Princi- 
pals of Calcutta colleges a few days ago at a meeting at the 
N.C.C. Camp that the concensus of opinion among the Vice-Chancellors 
of the different Universities in India was that the N.C.C: training 
should be introduced as a compulsory subject in the curricula. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


CHAPTER XXKXI-G 
PRE- UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE 


1. The Pre-University Examination i in Science shall be held annually: 
in Calcutta and in such. other places as shall, from time to time, be appo- 
inted by the Syndicate, thè approximate date to be duly notified.. 


2. Any student may be admitted to this examination, provided he, 


has prosecuted a regular course of study in onë or more colleges affiliated ' 


for this purpose 'for not less than One academic year after passing the 
` School Final Examination held by the Board of Secondary Education, 
West. Bengal, or an equivalent: examination considered ‘as :such by: the 
Academic Council, 


8. Every candidate sent up for the Pre-University Examination in 
Science by-an affiliated college shall produce a certificate (a) of good. conduct, 
(b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily done tutorial or practical 
work as ‘the case may be ‘and passed the class examinations, and (d) of 
probability of passing the examination. Every candidate for admission 
shall: send -in his application with a certificate in the prescribed form. 
Every such: application must reach the office of the. Controller, of Exa- 


: minations atleast six weeks before the date fixed for the commencement ` 


of the Examination. 

Provided that regular classes may continue to be held after the appli- 
cations are forwarded to the University. IL 

Every student who desires to be examined in any Science subject must 
produce a certificate from the Principal of his' College to the effect that': 
he has completed.in one or more affiliated or recognised colleges tho corres- . 

' ponding practical course prescribed in the Regulations. 

There shall be no practical examination in. a' Science subject in the: 

Pro-University Examination. 


4.. A fee of Rupees 22 shall ‘be forwarded by each candidate with: his 3 
application. A éandidate who fails to pass or to present himself for exa- 
mination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate 
who fails to pass may be admitted to any one or more subsequent: Pre- - 
University Examinations in Science on payment of a like fee of Twenty- 
two Rupees on each occasion, subject to the provisions of Séctions: 5 and' 


- Provided that'if a-candidate who has passed the Pre- University Exa- 
mination in Science'is permitted by the University to appear in'one or 
two special subjects nb the Pré-University ga nana Wd he shall pay a. 

pu feo of Rupees 10 only.. 


- (4) If-a student; after completion of a regular course of study: for. 
the pe aa does not’ register himself as a ‘candidate for or present: M 
himself.at the examination, or appears. at and. fails in‘the examination, . 
immediately succeeding such completion, he may appear ab any of the 
three following examinations of the same standard, on payment of tho 
prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to the ordinary 
certificate or certificates as required by these. Regulations, a certificate 
from the Principal of an affiliated college, or from a member of the Senate 
or the Academic Council, testifying to his good character during the in- 
tervening period, and provided further that in case the student offers a 
science subject for which a practical course is necessary under the Regu- 
lations he also produces a certificate from the Principal of the said college 
or of any other affiliated college or from some other authority approved 
by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such a course of practical 
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training in his laboratory during one of two years immediately preceding 
the examination at which he presents himself. 

(ii) Ifa student, after the completion of his regular course of study, 
registers himself as & candidate at the examination immediately sueceeding 
such completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete 
the examination on account of illness or any other reason considered 
sufficient by the Syndicate, he will be entitled to the privilege mentioned 
in 5(4) above. 

6. If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of 
failure to secure pass marks in one subject only but obtains 40 per cent. 
.of marks in aggregate in other subjects, he may appear for a fresh exa- 
mination at the next annual examination in that subject alone in which 
he fails, on payment of a fee of Rs. 10. 

Provided that the candidate produces, in addition to the ordinary 
certificate or certificates required by the Regulations, a certificate from 
the Principal of a college recognised by the University or from a member 
‘of the Senate or the Academic Council testifying to his good character 
during the intervening period : 

If the candidate obtains pass marks in that subject at the examination, 
he shall be declared to have passed the examination as a whole without 
any division. - E 

If such a candidate fails to appear at or to pass in the subject at the 
examination mentioned in the first paragraph and seeks admission to 
any subsequent examination of the University, he will be required to 
‘appear in all the subjects prescribed for the examination, subject to the 
provisions of Section 5 above. 

7. The Pre-University Examination in Science shall be conducted 
by means of printed papers, the same paper being used at every place at 
which the examination is held, except where the Syndicate decides other- 
wise. 
8. As soon as possible after the examination, the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged in order of 
Rolls and Numbers. E 

Names of candidates who pass the examination under Section 6 above 
shall be published separately, without any division or distinction. 

Every candidate shall, on passing, receive a Certificate in the form 
entered in Appendix A. 

" 9. The subjects for the Pro-University Examination in Science shall 
6 :— 
(1) English T os «æ One Paper and a half 


(2) Bengali, or any of the following Modern 
Indian Languages : One Paper 


Hindi, Assamese, Urdu, Oriya, 
Khasi, Nepali, Maithili, Marathi, 
Gujrathi, Telugu, Tamil, Kana- 
rese, Malayalam, Manipuri, 
Sindhi, Punjabi  (Gurumukhi), 
Modern Armenian, Modern 
Tibetan and Burmese. : 
The Academie Council shall have power to add to the list of Modern 
Indian Languages. 
` A candidate whose normal speech is a language included in Sub-section 
(2) but who has had no opportunity to learn the language or whose normal 
speech is a language not included in the above list shall have, for reasons 
considered sufficient by the Syndicate, an Alternative Paper of an ad- 
vanced character in English. 


(3-5) Elective subjects ... .. One Paper each 
Any three of the following :— ; 


(i) Mathematics 
(4) Physics - 
(iii) Chemistry 
(iv) Geography 
(w) Physiology 
(vi) Botany 
(vii) Zoology 
(viti) Geology 
(iz) Anthropology 
(z) Biology 
(xi) Psychology 
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10. No student shall be allowed to take up Botany or Zoology if he 
has taken up Biology, or to take up Biology if Botany or Zoology has 
been taken, 

No student shall be allowed to take up Mathematics or Physics or 
Chemistry for the Pre-Univorsity Examination in Science unless he has 
already passed the School Final Examination with Mathematics as one 
of his subjects. 


1l. (a) No student shall be allowed to take up Mathematics for the 
B.A. or^B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University Exa- 
mination in Arts or Science in the subject. 
(b) No student shall be allowed to take up Physics or Chemistry for 
* the B.A. or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University 
Examination in Science in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 
(c) No student shall be allowed'to take up Zoology for the B.A. or 
- ` B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed’ the Pre-University Examination 
in Sciencé in Zoology or Biology. = 
(d) No student shall be allowed to take up Geography. for the B.A. 
or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University Examina- 
tion in Arts or Science in Geography or Commercial Geography. 
> (e) No student shall be alowed to take up Psychology for the B.A. or 
B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pre-University Examination 
in Arts or Science in any one of the following subjects : 
,Êsyehology, Physiology, ° Biology, “Physics, Mathematics or: Anthro- 
pology. 
(f) No student shall be-allowed to take up Botany for the B.A, or 
B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed the Pré-University Examination 
“in Arts or Science in Botany or Biology. 
(g) No student shall be allowed to take up Statistics for the B.A. 
- or B.Sc. Examination unless he has passed tho Pre-University Examina- 
tion in Arts or Science in Mathematics. 
(h) No student shall be allowed to take up Physiology for the B.A. 
“ror B.Sc. Examination .unless he has passed the Pre-University Examina- 
tion in Science in Physics and Chemistry and Biology or Physiology or 
* Mathematics. à 


. 127 Candidates may also be examined; if they so desire, in an addi- 
“tional subject from the list under Sub-sections (3), (4) and (5) of Section 
9 provided they have not already taken up the subject. In this subject 
there shall be one paper. 


13. Every paper in every subject shall be of three hours and shall 
carry 100 marks. A half paper shall be of two hours ‘and shall carry 50 
marks. 


14, In order to pass the Pre-University Examination in Science a 
candidate must obtain 30 per cent. marks in each of the subjects men- 
tioned in Seetion 9 above and an aggregate of 181 marks. 

In order to be placed in the First. division a candidate must obtain 
330 marks. 

In order to be placed in the Second division a candidate must obtain 
248 marks. 

In order to be placed in the Third Division a candidate must; obtain 
181 marks. 

15. Ifa candidate has passed in the compulsory subjects and in the 
aggregate, the marks in excess of 30 obtained by him in the additional 
subject, if any, shall be added to his aggregate and the aggregate so ob- 
tained shall determine his division. 

16. Any eandidate who has failed in one subject only and by not 
more than 5 per cent. of the full marks in that subject, and has shown 
merit by gaining 330 marks in the aggregate, shall be allowed to pass. 
In order to determine the division in which such & candidate will be placed, 
the number of marks by which he -has failed in one subject shall be 
deducted from his aggregate. 


17. If the Examination Board is of opinion that, in the case yof any 
candidate not covered by the preceding Regulations consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency, 4.e., 70 per cent. marks 
in a particular subject or in the aggregate, it shall forward the caso to the 
Syndicate with a definite recommendation and the reasons for such re- 
commendation. The Syndicate may accept the recommendation-or may 
refer the matter back to the Board for reconsideration. 


18. The limits of the subjects prescribed for the Pre-University 
Examination in Science are defined below and books shall be recommended, 
where necessary, by the Boards of Studies concerned. 
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ENGLISH 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Paper I— : 
Text ts sre E EA .. 76 marks 
Expansion .. es M e . 10 , 
Comprehension Test  .. S s. oe $e dO 53. 


Paper II (H alf- Paper)— 


Substances or Precis writing y e +» 15 marks 
Story writing from points given .. e .. d$ , 
Essay with specific points 22 e .. 20 , 


ALTERNATIVE ENGLISH 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Prose ve "n ER : 2 . 40 marks 
Poetry s. sis Ss ve e 40 , 


Drama me sa ne be 25x 20 oy 


BENGALI (Szconp SUBJEOT): 
The distribution’ of marks shall be as follows | — 


"Texts m = - 50 marks 
Prose "A zs .. 80 marks 
Poetry a " . 20 , 
P History of Literature .. oe es . ++ 20 marks 
Essay . s E u. 48 , 
Grammar and Composition Ss sx e lő ,„ 


HINDI (SECOND SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows — 


Texts us ae He 25 .. 60 marks 
Prose T "T .. 30 marks 
Poetry aa - .. 20 , 
History of Literature .. - ae e. 20 ,, 
Essay vs s3 we l8 , 
Grammar and Composition as P 4e (LES 75 


ASSAMESE (SECOND SUBJECT) - 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Texts sis ee T xs «+» 80 marks 
Prose m "m .. 380 marks j 
Poetry m 2.0330" 5 

Outline of History of Literature .. ave 20 , 

Essay è E e. o 106 ,, 

Grammar and Composition s Ps " 15 , 


URDU (SECOND sUBJEOT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Texts a - RM $s .. 50 marks 
Prose ae on ie 25 marks 
Poetry as .. 25 p 
Grammar and Composition ei oe 3930 , 
Essay s HE oe 2 20, 


ORIYA (Szcowp SUBJECT) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) s5 .. 60 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. E vs 20 ,. 
Essay t 2s vis 0.15. 


Grammar and Composition ee m "users MODs 
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KHASI (Szxconp: SUBJECT) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) € .. 80 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. E .. 220 , 
Essay ts se sso 165 3, 
Grammar and Composition € + . Ib ,, 


NEPALI (SeconD SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Test (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) we si 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. e$ ave 290.5; 
Essay " s dus i 15 ,, 
Grammar and Composition. a vs cÅ 18 ,, 


MAITHILI (Sgcowp SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) T »» 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature  .. d . 20 ,, 
Essay : D s m 15 ,, 
Grammar and Composition ae d e 15 y 


MARATHI (Szconp SuszECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— : 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) T .. 80 marks 


Outline of History of Literature... t e ©. 20 p 
Essay a 7 e 16 ,, 


Grammar and Composition oe "m ze 215.5; 


GUJRATHI (SECOND SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) "" .. 50 marks 
Outline of History of Literature) .. . du .. 20 ,, 
Essay : ba vus EM 15 ,, 
Grammar and Composition E e e I5, 


TELEGU (Szconp Sus7EOT). 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— : 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) e .. 50 marks 


. Outline of History of Literature  .. s .. 20 ,, 
^ Essay $ $5 oe 2. 18 ,, 
Grammar and Composition va ie bis 15 ,, 


TAMIL (Second Sussuct) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


"Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) oe .. 650 marks 
Outline of History of Literature .. "or .. 20 ,, 

| Essay "D ve < 15 ,, 
Grammar and Composition vu e ENS e D, 


KANARESE (SECOND Sus7EOT) 
The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) m .. . 60 marks 
Outline of History of Literature  .. v. e.. 20 ,, 
Essay 3 exo cd as . Wb 


Grammar and Composition es B .. Ld 
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The course shall comprise :— 


combinations. 


NOTIFICATIONS 
MALAYALAM (Szconp SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Text( Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 

Outline of History of-Literature 

Essay 

Grammar and Composition 


MANIPURI (Szeconp SUBIECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text( Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 
Outline of History of pose NO 
Essay ia 
Grammar and Composition 


SINDHI (Seconn SuszEcT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 
Qutline of History of Literature 

Essay 

Grammar and Composition 


PUNJABI (GURUMUKHI) (Szcoxp Susmor) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 

Outline of History of Literature .. 

Essay - 

Grammar and Composition v 


MODERN ARMENIAN (Szcoxp Sussnor) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


'Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 
Outline of History of Literature 

Essay : 

Grammar and Composition 


MODERN TIBETAN (Sxconp SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 
Outline of History of Literature 

Essay ` 

Grammar and Composition 


BURMESE (Szcowp SUBJECT) 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) 
Outline of History of Literature 

Essay Ex 
Grammar and Composition . 


MATHEMATIOS 


Algebra 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


807 


50 marks . 


20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 . 
15 ,, 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


50 marks 
20 ,, 
15 ,, 
15 ,, 


Surds, Quadratic equation: Simultaneous equations—one linear and 
the other quadratic. A.P., G.P. (finite series only). Complex quantities, 
addition and multiplications. Variations. 


Theory of quadratic equations and expressions. 


Permutations and 
Binomial theorem for a positive integral index. Use 


of the expansion of (1--x)" where n is fractional-or negative. Logarithms, 
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Trigonometry 


Measurement of angles—Sexagesimal and circular measures. Defi- 
nition of trigonometrical ratios, their mutual relations. Deductions of 
the values of the trigonometrical ratios of 0°, 30°; 45°, 60°, 90^. Trigono- 
metrical ratios of associated angles. Addition and subtraction formulae. 
Transformation of products and sums of trigonometrical ratios. Multiple 
and sub-multiple angles (simple cases). General values, Solution of 
trigonometrical equations. Inverse circular functions. Trigonometrical 
identities. Relation between sides and angles of & triangle, area, in-radius 
and circum-radius of a triangle. Solution of tangles with use of log 
tables. Graphs of simple trigonometrical furcions Simple problems 
of heights and distances. 


Va Geometry 


(a) Co-ordinate plane Geometry : 


Plane Cartesian co-ordinates, distance betwee.. ewo points, co- 
ordinates of the point dividing a finite straight line ‘a 2 given ratio. Area 
of a triangle. y 
. Equation of a locus in rectangular Cartesian co-vrdinates. ` Transfer” 
or origin without rotation of axes. Equations of a straight line in different 
forms. Angle between two straight lines, conditions for parallelism and 
perpendicularity. Perpendicular distance of a point from a given line. 
Equations of the angle bisectors between two linés. Equation of a circle. 
Intersection of a straight line and a circle. Condition of tangency. 
Equation of.the tangent and normal at a point. : 


Definition of a conic with reference to focus and directrix: a parabola, 
and ellipse and a hyperbola. Deduction, from definition, of the equations » 
of the above loci referred to the directrix and the perpendicular from the 
focus upon the directrix as axes. Reduction of these equations to their 
standard forms. Intersection of a straight line with any of the above 
loci; condition for tangency. Equation of tangent and normal at a point 
for each of the above loci. Deduction of simple properties of the above 
loci. : 

(b) Solid Geometry : 

Definitions—Parallel and skew straight lines. Angle between two 
straight lines and between two planes, parallelism and perpendicularity. 
Angle between a plane and a straight line, their parallelism and perpendi- 
oularity. Projection of a line on a plane. 

Axioms—(i) One and only one plane passes through a given line and 
a given point outside it. (iż) If two planes have one point in common, 
they have at least a second point in common. - 

Theorems—(i) Two intersecting planes cut one another in a straight 
line and in no points outside it. . (i) If a straight line is perpendicular 
to each of two intersecting straight lines at their point of intersection, 
it is perpendicular to the plane in which they lie. (tit) All straight lines 
drawn perpendicular to a given straight line at a given point on it are 
coplanar. (iv) If of two parallel straight lines one is perpendicular to a 
plane the other is also perpendicular to it. (v) If a straight line is perpendi- 
cular to a plane, then every plane passing through it is also perpendicular 
to that plane. 

Idea of the following regular solids : Sphere, rectangular parallellopiped, 
regular tetrahedrone, right prism, right circular cylinder and a right cone. 
Expressions (without proof) for the surface and volumes of the above solids. 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Algebra < : te 30 marks 

Trigonometry . 30 , 

Geometry . a A bn 7" 40 , 
PHYSICS 


The course shall comprise :— 
: THEORETIOAL 


General Physics : 

Length, mass and time, c.g.s. and f.p.s. units; decimal measure and its 
usefulness; measurement of length, volume, mass, weight, time and angle ; 
beam balance and spring balance. 
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General ideas onf£' motion, velocity, acceleration and momentum; 
equations of uniformly accelerated motion (algebraic and graphical 
methods); Newton’s laws; inertia; Force; Weight, action and reaction ; 
Effects of force (movement-and acceleration); absolute and gravitational 
units of force; measurement of force by spring balance; work, energy 
and power, and their units. 

Simple pendulum (experimental study only). ] 

Elasticity; Hooke’s law; linear and volume stresses; elastic limit. 

General idea of friction and reduction and frictional force by lubrication. 

Fluid pressure: pressure and thrusb; pressure in liquids; Charac- 
teristies of liquid pressure; Transmission of fluid pressure; Pascal’s law ; 
Hydraulic Press; Hydraulic garage lift—Archimede's principle and 
buoyaney; Tloatation of ships and balloons; hydrometers; submerged, 
floating and sinking bodies. i 

Density and specific gravity ; measurements of density and specific 
gravity of solids (regular and irregular shape) and Jiquids; Density of 
gas. 

Atmospheric pressure; Barometer and its uso; Pressure in gases; 
Effect of moisture on atmosphoric pressure; Weather maps. 
Pumps; Siphon. 


Heat : 


Effects of heat; Temperature and its measurement; Fahrenheit and 
Centrigrade scales and their conversion; Thermometers (ordinary, maxi- 
mum and minimum and clinical). 

Expansion of solids, liquids and gases; Forces of expansion or contrac- 
tion. : 
Measurement of heat; Units of heat; Specific heat; thermal capacity 
and water equivalent; Heat lost—heat gained; Method of mixtures 
(Experiment and calculation). 

Melting, evaporation and boiling. Effects of pressure; Cooling effect 
of evaporation; Latent heat; Determination of melting point of erystal- 
line solid (graphical method); freezing point of salt water. 

Moisture in air, Dew point; Relative humidity; Dew, mist, cloud 
and rain; Determination of relative humidity (wet and dry bulb, hygro- 
meter and Regnault’s hygrometer). : 

Conduction, convection and radiation; Ingenhausz’s experiment; 
Davy’s safety lamp; Cooper spiral and candle flame experiment; Effects 
of cotton and woollen clothings; Ventilation; Land and sea breezes; 
Cooling system of an automobile ongine; Thermos flask. 

Heat as a form of energy; Conservation of energy; Mechanical equi- 
valent of heat; Joule’s experiment; Conversion of heat into work in 
engines (outline only). . 


Sound : 


Production and propagation of sound; Sound due to vibration. 
Meterial medium necessary ; Ideas on wave propagation. 

Action of tuning fork—Velocity of sound in air, solids and liquids; 
Reflection of sound and echo; Echo depth-sounding. 

Musical sounds—Loudness, pitch and quality; Intensity, frequency, 
harmonies and overtones ; Idea of resonance, Vibration of stretched strings 
and air columns (sonometer and ogran pipes); Velocity of sound by re- 
sonance oolümn. 


Light : 


Rectilinear propagation; Pinhole camera; Shadows; Umbra end 
Penumbra; Shadows by point and extended sources; Eclipses of sun 
and moon. 

Value of speed of light (mention only). 

Reflection at a plane surface ; Laws of reflection and their verification ; 
Image distance equal to object distance ; Lateral inversion ; Inclined 
mirrors; Periscope; Keleidoscope; Effect of rotating a mirror; Effect 
of motion of object or mirror on image; Size of mirror for full imago of a 
person. i 

Refraction atZa plane surface, Snell’s law and its verification ; Total 
refraction; Critical angle, Examples of total reflection; Dispersion of 
light by prism ; Composite naturo of white light ; Referenco to the colours 
of ihe rainbow; Production of spectrum by prism; Experiments on 
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recombination of colours by inverted-prisms (Hartle's dise method), and 
Newton’s colour dise. 

Lens (graphical treatment only); Focal length; Real and virtual 
images; Magnification; Determination. of focal length of covergent lenses. 


Magnetism : 


Simple phenomena of magnetism; Magnetic poles; Action of like 
and unlike poles, Magnetic materials ; Magnetic induction; Magnetic © 
field; Earth's magnetic field ; Floating maget, and suspended magnet 
Experiments ; ; Idea of magnetic lines of force; Mapping magnetic fields 
and determination of neutral points; Localisation of poles of a magnot; 
Magnetic shielding; Destruction magnetism. 

“Molecular theory of magnetism.. Making magnets; Elsotromagnots. 

Terrestrial magnetism, Earth's magnetic poles; Magnetic dip; Navi- 

_ gator’s compass. 


Electrostatics : 


Two kinds of static KANAN TA and insulators; Pith-ball 
experiments; Gold-leaf electroscope ; Charging by contact and by induc- 
tion; Testing charges by Gold-leaf electroscope; Charges concentrate, 
at points; Lightning conductor. 

The electron as unit negative charge. 


Current Electricity : 


Electrice current; Experiments on heating, chemical and magnetic 
effects. 

Sources of supply—Voltaic cells (simple cell, Leclanche cell, dry cell) ; 
Polarisation and local action; Internal resistance. 

Conditions of current flow ; Potential difference; E.M.F., Property of 
resistance ; Ohm's law ; Coulomb ; Ampere; Volt; Ohm. 

Control of current flow ; Switches and resistances ; Idea of house- 
hold wire; Use of fuses. 

Heating effect of current (qualitative study by  Joule's method— 
temperature vs. current graph). 

Action of current on magent and magnet on current; Fields due to 
current in a straight wire, circular coil and solenoid ; Tangent galvano- 
meter;  Barlow's wheel, Roget’s vibrating spiral, Simple motor. 

Electromagnetic induction ; Experiments showing the effect ; Faraday’s 
law ; Simple dynamo. 


PRAOTIOAL 


1. To find the. volume of a cylinder by slide-Callipers. 

2. To weigh a body (to the nearest centigram) by the common 
balance using the method of equal deflection.  . 

2 To verify the law of length of & simple pendulum and to deter- 
mine ‘g’. 
4. To find the sp. gr. of a solid (heavier than and insoluble in water) 
by hydrostatic balance. 


5. To find the sp. gr. of a liquid by Hare’s apparatus. 
6. To determine the fixed points of a thermometer. 
7. To find the'sp. heat of a solid by the method of mixtures. 
8. To determine the velocity of sound in air in a resonance tube, 
9. To verify the laws of reflection at a plane surface by pin method 
and to show that image distance is equal to object distance. N 
10. To verify the laws of refraction at a plane face and to determine 
the refractive index of glass (glass slab to be supplied) by pin method. 
11. To find the focal length of a convex lens by u-v method. 
: 12. To locate the poles of a bar magnet, 
13. To set up an electric circuit with two Leclanche cells, key, rheostat, 
ammeter and an electric bell. 
14. To set up a single circuit with two lamps in parallel with two 
. independent switches and a third switch in the main circuit. 


CHEMISTRY 
The course shall comprise :— 
THEORETIOAL 


(A concise treatment of essential points would be all that is required). 
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General 


(1) Common Laboratory Processes; filtration, crystallisation, subl: 
mation, distillation. 
is VE EA NE solution and colloidal solution (elementary . 
ideas). ; 

(2) Physical and Chemical changes, Law of conservation of mass. 

(8) Laws of chemical combination by weight :—Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory. 

y (4) (a) Avogadro's Law; simple deductions (M=2d; diatoms .y of 
elementary gas molecules); derivation of formulae from composition for 
water, hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide. i 

(b) Atomic weight, molecular weight; gram-molecule. 

(6) Symbols, formulae and equations. Simple calculations on weights 
and volumes. 

(6) Tonic dissociation, Electrolysis—Faraday’s Laws—simple cal- 
culations on W=C. Z. T. . 

(7) Brief but broad outline of atomic structure :—Protons, electrons 
&nd neutrons ; atomic number. 

(8) Acids, bases and salts—acidimetry and alkalimetry: simple 
problems. 


Non-Metals 


(1) Laboratory preparation of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide; and their main properties and uses. 

(2) Oxidation and reduction. 

One method of preparation of hydrogen peroxide; its properties, 


uses. - 

(3) Catalysis. Allotropy referred to oxygen, carbon and sulphur 
(names only). : 

(4) (a) Ammonia—Laboratory method of preparation; outline of 
Haber’s method ; properties, uses. . 

(b) Nitric acid, (1) Preparation from nitrate, (2) from ammonia (out- 
line only) action on sulphur, sulphur dioxide, magnesium, zinc, and copper ; 
properties of Acua Regia. 3 

(5) Phosphorus—two main forms'and their properties; their uses 
"iM of preparation of phosphoric acid and phosphorus from bone 
ash. . : 
(6) (a) Laboratory preparation of chlorine, bromine end iodine; 
their common properties ; uses. 

(6) Preparation of hydrochloric acid in the laboratory properties. 

(7) (a) Sulphuretted hydrogen—laboratory preparation: reducing 
property ; uses as reagent. ; . 

(b) Sulphur dioxide from sulphur burning. 

Outlines of manufacture of sulphurie acid by Contact and Chamber 
process (only raw materials, equations and conditions to be stated).' 

Uses of sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid. 

Alum’s—Potas alum and its uses. 


Chemistry of carbon compounds 


(i) Destructive distillation of coal and wood; only names of pro- 
ducts and their uses. 
. (2) Hydrocarbons : 
Saturated Methane. 
Unsaturated : ethylene, acetylene. 
Aromatic : benzene. — "s 
Only sources, outline of preparation with equation, important reactions 
and uses. - E 
(3) One simple method of preparation: main properties and usen 
of the following classes of organic compounds with special reference to 
the compound noted againsb each :— 
(i) Alcohol (ethyl alcohol). 
(4) Aldehyde (acetaldehyde). 
(iii) Ketone (acetone). . . I. : 
(iv) carboxylic acid (acetic acid, oxalic acid and citric acid). 
z (v) esters (ethyl acetate). 
(vi) halogen derivative (chloroform). 
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Metals 


(1) Occurrence, outline of extraction without any technical details, 
_ Properties and uses of—zine, aluminium and sodium, iron. 
(2) Preparation (in outline) and uses of— 
(4) Solvay’s sodium carbonate. ] 
($$) Caustic soda (Castner’s). 
(iii) Lime. 
(iv) Bleaching. powder. 
(v) Copper sulphate. 
(vt) Plaster of Paris. 


PRACTICAL | 


(1) Fitting up of a simple apparatus, e.g., a wash-bottle, 


(2) Separation of the ingredients of a solid: mixture by solution, 
filtration, crystallisation and sublimation. 


(3) (a) Preparation and study of the properties of oxygen, carbon 
dioxide, ammonia. 


(b) Study of the action of Sulphuretted hydrogen on different salt 
solutions. 


(4) Identification of— 

(i) acidic radicals (chloride, carbonate, nitrate and sulphate) in 
sodium, potassium or ammonium salts ; 

(4) basic radicals (copper, aluminium, iron, zinc, calcium. and mag- 


nesium) given singly in compounds soluble in water or dil. 
hydrochloric acid. 


(5) Titration of acid and baées using methyl orange or phenolph- 
thalein. as indicators. 


GEOGRAPHY . 
The course shall comprise :— ` l 
sous A (Physical) , 


‘The ernst of the earth-Rock forming minerals (Felsper, Quartz and 
Mica), Rocks (Granite, Basalt, Sand-stone, Lime-stone, Shale, Gneiss, 
Schist, Slate, Quartzite, Marble). 


Weathering. 'The work of river, Ground Water, Glacier and Wind. 
Coastal Erosion and Types of Coast. ; 
Types of Oceans, Seas and Lakes, movement of Oceans. 


Group B (Regional) 


The outlines of the Geography of the continents; Political divisions ; 
Surface relief ; River systems ; Climatic conditions and Natural vogetation. 


The following countries under continents will be treated in some : 


details : 
Asia - m T .. China and Japan 
Europe 5 os .. British Isles and U.S.S.R. 
North America - .. U.S.A. 
India’ ae Pakistan) .. A general study of India with 


a fuller treatment of Bengal. - 
The distribution of marks shall be as ee — 


Grouer A (Physical) .. 


l s Se P meia .. . 50 marks 
Grove B (Regional) .. oe ae -. 650 marks 
4 PRAOTIOAL 


(1) Study and interpretation of one inch Topo sheets of India repre- 
senting plain regions of Bengal and one hilly region from Peninsular 
Indis. Drawing of sections based on Topogrphical sheets. 

(2) Projections, Polar, Zenithal. 

(8) Reading of the following meteorological Instruments; Forting 
Barometer; Max-minimum Thermometer; 3- Dry and Wet-Bulb Thermo- 
moter; Raingauge. 

(4Y Drawing of Tsotherm c or Isobar from given Data. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
The course shall comprise :— 


THEORETICAL 


(1) The animal cell: Composition, properties and characteristics. 
Cell division, epithelium, structure and function of muscles—voluntary, 
involuntary and cardiac. Effect of exercise on muscles. 

(2) Digestion, absorption and metabolism of food and functions of 
liver; Digestion, absorption and metabolism of food. Caloric value of 
food. Balanced diet. Functions of liver. Average Indian diets and 
their food values. 

(3) Blood and circulatory system: W. B. C. and defensive properties 
of blood. Blood-groupings. Apex beat, pulse and blood pressure. 

(4) Respiratory System; Mechanism of respiration. Artificial 
respiration. 

(b) Nervous system end special senses; Gross anatomy of brain and 
spinel cord. Neurone, synapse and reflex action. Elementary know- 
ledge of conditioned reflex. Functions of eyes and ears. 

(0) Indocrine system: Difference between endocrine and exocrine 
glands; important functions of pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, pancreas 
and suprarenal glands. / 

(7) Excretory system: Microscopic structure and kidney, nephron 
units and their function to form urine. Skin, its structure and function. 
Temperature regulation. 


PRACTICAL 


The microscope—its use and care. Preparation, staining and exami- 
nation of blood film. Preparation and examination of muscle. Simple 
tests and identification of starch, dextrin, casein, sugar, glucose proteins 
and peptone. 


BOTANY 


The course shall comprise :— 


THHORETIOAL 


"The subject of Botany and its importance: plants as living beings as 

distinct from animals; different branches of Botany. Cell—its structure 
and contents; cell-multiplication; fundamental concept of mitosis and 
‘meiosis; 'lissues—their structure and function; tissue systems. Parts 
of an angiospermic plant. Roots, stems and leaves—their morphology, 
anatomy and physiological functions (to be treated in an elementary way), 
modifications of these organs to perform special functions. Inflorescence 
(racemose and cymose only); Flowers—the accessary and the essential 
gets; polination, fertilization; fruits and seeds; structure and germi- 
nation of an endospermie (mono-cotyledonous, hypogeal) and a non- 
endospermic seed (dicotyledonous, epigeal). Preliminary concept of growth 
and movements in plants (geotropism and phototropism. Outline of 
classification of the plant kingdom ; consept of families, genera and species ; 
botanical nomenclature; characteristic features of algae, fungi, mosses 
and ferns illustrated by the life-cycles of Spirogyra. Mucor, Barbula 
and Pteris respectively. Elementary concept of evolution. 


PRACTICAL 


(1) Compound Microscope : its parts and use. | 

(2) Cell: Cell-wall, cytoplasm, nucleus, plastids, vacuole, starch, 
proteins, fats and raphides. Stages of mitosis and meiosis to be demons- 
trated from prepared slides. | ` 

(8) Structure and germination of an endospermie (monocotyledonous, 
hypogeal) and non-endospermic (dicotyledonous, epigeal) seed. Tap 
root and fibrous, root, root-cap, root-hairs, storage-roots—parts of a shoot, 
Apical and axillary buds--modified and metamorphosed stems (Runner, 
Tuber, Corn, Rhizome, Bulb, Tendrill)—branching (racemose and eymose 
only)—parts of-a typical leaf—stipule—venation (reticulate and parallel)— 
simple and compound leaves—inflorescence (a racemose and & cymose 
type). Parts of a flower (complete.and incomplete). 
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(4) Demonstration of simple experiments on absorption of water, 
transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, growth and movement. 


ZOOLOGY 
The course shall comprise :— ` ` 


THEORETIOAL, 


1. Scope of Zoology. Im. 

2. Outline classification of the animal kingdom up to classes, with 
examples. Boh ers Shs . 

3. General idea about organic evolution (treated in an elementary 
way). f 

4. . Structure of a typical animal cell and outlines of cell division. 

5. Organisation of the animal body. : 

6. Study of the following types—Amoeba, Hydra, Earthworm, 
Prawn, Cockroach, Toad or Frog. ` i 


PRACTIOAL 


1. Use of compound microscope. 

2. Study of simple animal tissues. . 

3. Disseetion—Earthworm : (1. General Viscera, 2. Digestive sys. 
tem, 3. Nervous system). Prawn: (l. Appendages, 2. General vig- 
cera, 3. Digestive system, 4. Nervous system). Toad: (1. General Vis. 
cera, 2. Digestive system, 3. Arterial system). 

4. Study of the skeleton of Toad or Frog. ' 

5. Microscopical and macroscopical examination of types mentioned 
in the theoretical course. ‘ 

6. Visit to Indian Museum and Zoological Garden. 


GEOLOGY 


The course shall comprise :— 


THEORETICAL `- 
Grove A 
General Geology, Palaeontology and Stratigraphy 


1. The object of geology and also of its various branches. 
, 2. Elementary knowledge of the earth as a planet, its origin, the 
nature of its atmosphere, crust and interior.. z 

3. Weathering and erosion; geological work of running water, under- 
ground water, and wind; oceans and lakes; glaciers; common structural 
features such as simple folds, recumbent folds, isoclinal folds, normal, 
reversed, and thrust faults, domes, basins, joints, current bedding, ripple 
mark, unconformity ; mountains and their origin ; earthquakes; volcanoes. 

4. Modes of preservation plant and animal remains as fossils and’ 
their values in historical geology, illustrated with a few specimens of plant; 
invertebrate and vertebrate fossils. -t 

5. Recognition of the following fossil types—Gangamopteris, Gloss- 
opteris, Nummulites, Halysites, Calceola, Monograptus, Cidaris, Productus, 

| Spirifer, Area, Ostrea, Turritella, Cypraea, Nautilus, Ceratites, Calymene. 

6. "Tripsritite physiographic division of Iridia; stratigraphic scale; 

broad outlines of the stratigraphy of Indis.  . MN 


Grour B 
Petrology and Mineralogy 
l. Definition of minerals; amorphous and crystalline minerals; © 


brief survey of crystal forms and symmetry. 
2: The principal, physical characters of minerals, e.g., structure, colour, 


s break, lustre, hardness, cleavage, fracture, sp. gravity and magnetism. 
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8. Description of the important physical characters of the following 
_ minerals :— . 


Diamond, graphite, sulphur, gold, galena, sphalerite, chalcopyrite, 

- pyrite, halite, quartz, corundum, haematite, magnetite, pyrolusite, spilo- 

melane, bauxite, calcite, orthoclase, microsline, plagioclase, augite, horn- 

blende, garnet, tourmaline, muscovite, biotite, gypsum-—the more common 
uses of these minerals, if any. 

4. Igneous, sedimentary and metamorphic rocks, their formation 
and distinguishing characters; modes of occurrence of igneous rocks as 
voleanic and plutonic (as sills, dykes, flows and batholiths); a simple 
classification of igneous rocks into acid, basic and ultrabasic groups. 


5. Important characters of the following rocks :— 


Granite, peridotite, dolerite, basalt, pegmatite, shale, sandstone, 
conglomerate, breccia, limestone, coal, gneiss, schist, slate, marble, 
quartzite—the more common uses of these rocks, if any. 


PRACTICAL 


l. Identification in hand specimens of ‘the following minerals ;— 


Graphite, sulphur, galena, chalcopyrite, pyrite, quartz, haematite, 
magnetite, pyrolusite, : calcite, feldspar, garnet, tourmaline, muscovite. 


2. Identification of the following rocks in hand specimens :— 


Granite, dolerite, basalt, pegmatite, shale, sandstone, conglomerate, 
limestone, coal, gneiss, schist, slate, marble, quartzite. 

3. Identification of the following fossils :— 

Gangamopteris, Glossopteris; Nummulites; Halysites, Calceola; 
Cidaris; Productus; Arca, Ostrea; Turritella, Cypraea; Nautilus, 
Ceratites ; Calymene; fossil tooth; fossil bone. 

4. Description and uses of clinometer compass. 

5. Reading of contour maps and simple geological maps. 


The distribution of marks shall be as follows :— 


Grovr A - 
General Geology, Palaeontology and Stelar .. 60 marks 
GROUP B 
Petrology and Mineralogy - s .. 50 marks 
ANTHROPOLOGY | 
The course in Cultural Anthropology including Pre-History shall 
| comprise : — 
THEORETICAL 


Food gathering economy ; Thé Andamanese. 
Pastoral Economy : The Todas Bhotiyas of Kumaon. 
Agricultural communities : 
(a) Shifting Agriculture: The Purums. 
(b) Settled Agriculture : Santals. 
4. Elements of social structure—Family, Clan, Tribe, Marriage. 
5. Our Prehistoric remains—Brief outline of Stone. age cult of 
India and of the Indus Valley Civilization. 


wpe! 


. - PRAOTIOAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

EE: Prehistory 

X. Agricultural E EEN - Old Stone Age— 
- Digging stick sl Hand ase 1 
Garden spade 1. Cleaver 1 
Hoe ~ i 1 Seraper 1 
Plough A Point 1 
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II. Fishing Appliances— Knife blade 
Basket trap i Neolithic— 
Automatic trap Celt 
Valved trap Ringstone 
Spear Hammerstone 


1. 

1 

1 

1 

Harpoon 1 Arrowhead 

Hand net 1 

Cast net > 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


P pei pomt pt et 


Drag or Trawal net 
II. Hunting Weapons— 
Club 


Spear 
Simple bow 
Pellet bow 
Arrow 

Bolt 


BIOLOGY 


The course shall comprise :— 
A 
THEORETIOAL 


1. Scope of Biology. 

2. Distinction between animals and plants. 

8. -Organisation of the living body. | 

4. A living cell, its structure and contents, somatic cell division, general 
properties of protoplasm, simple tissue and tissue system and their func- 
tions in plants and animals. 

5. Outlines of organic evolution. 

6. Interdependence of animals and planta. 


" 
BOTANY 


THEORETICAL 

l. Vegetative and reproductive parts of an angiospermic plant. 

2, Root—root-cap and root-hairs, tap root and fibrous root, adven- 
Aitious root (examples); internal structure (dicotyledonous and mono- 
cotyledonous roots); functions (anchorage, absorption of water and salts 
and storage). 

3. Stem—Types of stem (erect, creeping, climbing), modified stems 
(bulb, tuber, rhizome); internal structure (dicotyledonous and mono- 
cotyledonous stems); functions (conduction and storage). E 

4. Leaf—parts of a leaf-venation (reticulate and parallel), simple 
and compound leaves, internal structure (dorsiventral lead); functions 
(respiration, transpiration and photosynthesis). 

b. Inflorescene (racemose and eymose). 

6. Flower—its parts (complete, incomplete), unisexual and bisexual 


flowers. 
id Pollination—(self and. cross pollination). 
8. Elementary idea about fertilization leading to the formation of  . 
fruits and seeds. 
9. Structure and germination of an endosperie (Monocotyledonous, 
hypogeal) and a non-endospermie (dicotyledonous, spigeal) seed. 
10. A general outline of the classification of the Plant Kingdom with 


examples. 4 


PRACTICAL 


1. Use of compound microscope. : 
9. Cells and tissues; internal structures of ‘roots (dicotyledonous 


and monocotyledonous), stems (dicotyledonous and monocotyledonous) 


‘and leaf (dorsiventral). . 
3. Dissection of a flower (complete). 
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4, Physiological experiments: germination, absorption, conduction, 
transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, geotropism and phototropism. 

Students are expected to cut sections, dissect floral parts, draw, describe 
end keep records of their practical worke. 


C 
ZOOLOGY 
"THEORETICAL 


Outline classification of the animal kingdom up to major phyle with 
examples. $ 
Elementary study of the types: 
Amoeba, Monocystic, Hydra, Earthworm, Prawn, Toad and Frog. 


PRACTICAL 


1. Use of compound microscope. 

2. Simple animal tissues. 

3. Dissection : 

Earthworm (General viscera, Digestive system); Prawn (Appendages, , 
General viscera, Nervous system) ; Frog or Toad (General viscera, Digestive 
system). 

4. Study of the skeleton of Frog or Toad. g 

5. Microscopical and macroscopicel examination of types mentioned 
in the theoretical course. ` 

` Visit to Indian Museum, Zoological Garden and Botanical Garden. 


. : PSYCHOLOGY 
The course shall comprise — 
THEORETICAL . 


1. Introduction: Subject matter, scope and methods—Relation 
between Body and Mind. 

2. General-idea of the human nervous system: Neurone and its 
branches, reflex arc, synapse—Main functions of Spinal Cords, Cerebellum 
and Cerebrum. ; ` = : 

3. Nature, condition and stages’ of attention—Fluctuation of - 
attention. - - TAA ' 5 
` 4. Memory.- and” Association: Conditions of Association—Process. 
of memorisation—Retention, Recall, Recognition, Reproduction, For- 
zetting. š : f = : 
un Teeling and Emotion : General idea above Wundt’s tri-dimensional 
theory of feeling—Jaime’s Lange theory of emotion. 

6. Perception: Sensation and perception— Psychological experience. `` 
of space and time: extensity and duration. 

7. Action: Types of Action. 

:8. Individual difference: Bases of individual difference—Heredity 
and Environment. 


PRACTICAL 


1. To determine the span of memory by visual and auditory presen- 
tation of stimulus. E MIS 

2. To demonstrate the three laws of colour mixture and negative 
after image. : eof 

3. To determine the influence of pleasantness and unpleasantness 
of Respiration. ^ 

4. To demonstrate the nature of fluctuation of attention. 

5. To determine (by Vernier Chronoscope) Simple Reaction time; 
Sensorial, muscular and natural. 

6. Knowledge of elementary statistics : Drawing of frequency poly- 
gon—Calculation of Mean, Mode, Median, Average and standard deviation. 
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. Appendix A 
Forms or CERTIFICATES 
Pre-University Examination in Science 


I certify that.................. EERTE AT ae ed duly passed the 


Pre-University Examination in Science held in the month of .......... A 
19.... and was placed in the.............. EEN division. 


SENATE HOUSE: 


The... Lb ERS ah oped » 19.... | Controller of Euaminations. 


Pre-University Examination in Science 
(Compartmental) 


I eertify thaàb... l.i esa ee Rer rer sodani duly passed the 
Pre-University Examination in Science having beón successful at Compart- 
- mental Examination held in the month óf...... eseese coy 19. 


ete 


Senate House : 


Thé. is d hr ; 19.... Controller of. Examinations. 


G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/14/62 -_ 


It is notifled for GENERAL INFORMATION that the following changes in 
Chapters XXXI, XXXV and XXXV-A of the Kegulations relating to the I. A., I.9c. and 
I.8c. (Ag.) Examinations were adopted by the Academic Council at their meéting held on 
17th January, 1962 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1969. 4 

(G) That ‘340 marks! as shown against the words ‘And in the aggregate’ jn rule 
lunder the heading ‘General’ of Chapter XXXI of the Regulations relating to the I. A- 
Examination be replaced by ‘816 marks.’ : . 

(if) That ‘840 marke’ as shown against the words ‘And in the z,ztegato of the 
compulsory subjects’ in rule 1 under the heading ‘General’ in Chapter XXV of the Regule. 
tions relating to I. Sc. Examination be replaced by ‘316 marks’. , 

(iii) That '840 marks’ as shown against the words ‘And in tlie aggregate of all the 
compulsory subjects’ in Section 10 of Chapter XXXV-A of the Regulations relating to I.So. 
(Ag.) examination be replaced by '816 marks’. NA i 

The above changes were given effect to from the Examinations of 1962. 


Senate House, [ . _ J.C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 29th August, 1969. Assistant Registrar. . 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No, CSR/12/62 


It is notified" for general information that the Academie Council, at their meeting 
held on tbe 4th April, 1961, added the following languages in the list of Vernaculars 
for the Threa Year Degree Course-—B.A. Examination under Section 12 (2) of Chapter 
XXXII-À of the Regulations :— A 

Nepali, Maithili, Marathi, Gujrathi, Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, Khas’, 
Manipuri, Sindhi, Punjabi (Gurumukhi), Modern Armenian, Modern Tibetan and Burmese. 


These changes in the Regulations were given effect to from the session 1961-69. 
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The syllabuses for each of above languages, as accepted by the Senate on the 14th July, 
1962, will be as follows :— i ^ s 

‘There shall be two Papers: One of.three hours duration on Literature carrying 
100 marks and the other of two hours’ duration on Essay and History of Literature 
carrying 50 marks : i ' 


' Distribution of Marks shall be as follows : 


Paper 1 ss Prose Text 40 Marks 
Poetry Text 40 s 
Drama 20 ,, 
Paper 11 E Essay ; 20 ,, 
- History of Literature . 80 , 
Senate House, | J.C, MUKHERJEE, 
The 29th August, 1999. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/17/62 


. It is notified for general information that the following changes in the syllabus 
for the M.A. Examination in Islamic History and Culture were adopted by the 
Academic Council at their meeting held on the 17th January, 1962, and accepted by the 
Senate on the 14th July, 1962 :— 


Paper III es "History of Islamic States (Modern)' 

i be replaced by the following : 

‘History of Islamic States (Modern) 

Modern Turkey 1876 to 1939 

: Modern Egypt 1798 to 1989 

Paper IV ks ‘Geography (in relation to the History of Islam)’ 
be replàced by the following : 

‘History of Islamic Thought with special referenze 

to Sufism in India’. 7 


Li 


It was decided that the above changes would, be effective for the M.A. Examinations 
of 1962 and 1968 only. j - 


Senate House, | Je C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 29th August, 1962. ' Assistant Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CS8R /18/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the syllabus 
for the M.A. Examination in Islamic History and Culture were adopted by the Academic 
Council at their meeting held on the 22nd February, 1962, and accepted by the Senate on the 
14th July, 1962 — > : 

(1) Paper IV— Geography (in relation to the History of Islam) which has been 

temporarily replaced for M.A. Examinations of 1962 and 1963 by 
History of Islamic Thought with special referenco to Sufism in India, 
be replaced permanently by the following : tat 


Public Administration in Muslim India. 


(2) That Group E, Paper V, Public Administration be replaced by Islamic Thought 
in India with special reference to Sufism. 
The above changes will take effect from the M.A. Examination of 1964. 


Senate House, . ] i J. C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 29th August, 1962. . Assistant Registrar. 
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` CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/19/69 


It is notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Faculty 
of Medicine the Academie Council at their meéting held on 4.862 added the following 
subjects to the list of subjects for the D.Phil. (Medical) degree as provided in Section (1) of 
Chapter XLVI-D of the Regulations :— 


Preventive Medicine, Industrial Medicine, Industrial Physiology, Industrial Toxicology, 
Industrial Psychology, Sanitary Chemistry; Sanitary Biology and Vital Statistics, 


Senate House, i ; 4 _ J, C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 8th September, 1962, ] | Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/11/69 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXI-A, 
XXXI-O and XXXILA of the Regulations relating to the Pre-University Hxamina- 
tions and Three Year B.A. Examination were adopted by the Academic Ccuncil on th 
Ath April, 1961 and accepted by the Senate on 14th July, 1962 :— 3 

A. The following subjects be included in the list of Vernaculars for the 
Pre-University Examinations occurring below Section 9(2) of Chapters XXXI.A and 
XXXI-O of the Regulations : i 

Oriya, Khasi, Nepali, Maithili, Marathi, Gujrathi, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, Manipuri, Sindhi, Punjabi (Gurumukhi), Modetn Armenian, Modern, 
Tibetan and Burmese. : E M ý e 

B. The following distribution of marke of ithe subjects rientioned in ‘A’ 
above, be inserted. after Urdu! and above ‘Sanskrit’ in Section 18 of the Regulations 
(page b of the booklets) : . = 


Distribution of márks shall be-as follows * i 
Text (Prose 30 marks; Poetry 20 marks) ` 50 Marks 
Outline of History of Literature 20 ,, 
Essay x 2 . 15 ,, zx 
Grammar and Composition - |. - 1$ , j 
Total 100 ,, 


©, ‘In Chapter XXXI A of the Regulations relating to the Pre-University 
Examination in Arts ‘Oriya’ be added to the list of subjects under Section 9, Bub- 
section (8-5) and the following distribution of marks be ingerted under “Urdu 
(Elective subject) in p. 8 of the booklet containing the Regulations. for the Pre- 


University Examinatjon : = 


Oriya (Elective subject) : » 
The distribution of the marke shall. be as follows : 2 ' 
Poetry Text eram - - 40 Marks 
Prose Text 40 ,, 
Metric d Di kér, e E 10 ,, 
_Rhetorios 10 ,, 
Total 100 ,, 


D. The following distribution of marks be inserted below the heading ‘Oriya 
in p. 15 of the booklet containing the Regulations for the Three Year Degree— B.A, 
Examination Chapter XXXII.A. : 
“There shall be two papers, one of three hours’ duration on literature carrying 100 
marks and the other of two hours’ duration on Essay and History cf Literature carrying 
50 marke : 


Paper I fa) Prose Text 40 Marks 
(b) -Poetry Text | 40 1 
(c) Drama 20 ,, 

"Paper 11 ta) Essay i 20 s 
(b) History of Literature 80 


af 
The above changes relating to the Pre-University Examination were given effect to 
from the Examinationg of 1961. 


_ Senate House, ) 2a J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 14th September, 1962, 


. 


Assistant Registrar 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1/62/FR 


It is notified for. general information that the following changes in Section 10 of 
the First Regnlations relating to condit‘ons uf study in colleges were adopted by the Academic 
Council on 17. 1. 62 and accepted by the Senate on 14. 7. 62 ;— 

(1) Insert the words—''and also 65% of the tutorial classes if the subject falla 
within the exclusive purview of the Faculty of Arts" after the words—' ‘delivered in it"— 


in line 4 cf para 1. 
(2) Insert the words— ‘and of the total No. of tutorial classes held’? after the 


last line of para 2". 
The above ohanges wil take effect from 1964, 


Senate House, | 
The 27th September, 1962, 


J, C. MUKHERJEE, 
Assistant Registrar, 
CALCUTTA UNIVFRSITY 


Notification No O/1175/196 (Recog.) _ 
_ it is hereby notified for general information that the Carey Institute of Horticulture 
has been granted recognition for the certificate course in Horticulture with effect from 
ihe commencement of the session 1963-64, that is, with permission to present candidates 


at the certificate examination in 1964, and not earlier. 
Senate House, c. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 


A. The undermentioned candidates were found using ‘unfairmeans i in the Univer- 
sity examinations for 1960. Their present examination has, therefore, been cancelled 
and they have been further debarred from. appearing at any examination of the Univer. 
sity to be held in the year noted against each. 


Bl. Roll Enrol, No. Examination Name of candidate Name of college from Year for 


No. No. which appeared which 
: debarred 
I 1087 47/3548 M.A. Prev. (Miss) Shanti Pan- S. D. Government 1981 
ia * Sociology chal 7 College Beawar. 
Z 288 59/45397 - P.U. (Arts) Jaink Prakash Government Col- 1961 
i "m Sharma : lege, Ajmer. 
3 304 659/4000 » Mahendra Kumar Do. 1961 
f Sharma | 
4 928 5971641 i Ashok Kumat Agrawal College, 1961 
Jaipur ` 
6 1010 59/3413 » Avadhesh Pratap Maharaja's ^ Col. 1961 
. " Khuteta lege, Jaipur: 
6 1095 59/3605. n Mohd. Jamil . 0. 1981 
7 1149 59/3837 » poten] Kumar Do. 1961 
ogani Em et 
8 1715 59/8206 » Rangraj Rajpuro- S. M. K- College, 1961 
ian hit Jodhpur. 
9' 1749 69/8365 ” Jagdish Prasad Do. 1961 
-Gupta 
10 1942 59/8688 » Brij. Mohan Government Col- 1961 
Sharma . lege, Kota. 
11 2671 59/10813" " Jogendra Singh M. B. College, 1961 
i Udaipur. 
-5972241 P. U. (Sc. (Miss) : Asha R. R. College, 1961 
ia Fere SM Kumari Mathur Alwar. . 5 
13 88 59/4625 5 Deo Dutt Sharma Government Col- 1961 
7 f ] lege, Ajmer. 
14 243 59/4671 i Vinod Kumar o. 1961 
: Sharma . e RN 
16 6015 59/3425 » Amrik Singh Meharaja’s ^ Col. 1961 
lege, Jaipur. E 
16 999 59/3951 » Vijay Kuinar S. Do. 1961 


Sehevade 


329 


17 1553 59/7614 


18 2060 59/1057 
19 2115 59/1110 
20 399 59/6192 
21 - 423 59/6206 | 
22 6 69/2218 
23 258 59/10025 
24 . 11 58/981A 
25 16 59/2204 
26 58 54/2241 
27 368 59/2878 
28 621 58/2136 
29 990 59/2853 — 
30 3193- 66/4193 
31 728 65/2976 
32 98 59/11510 
33 140 59/5105 
34 1204 59/470 

a5 2-8 59/550 
36 19 53/8858 
37 159 58/486 

38 761 
39 80 4366. 
40 — 6 57/4879 
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P. U. (Com.) 


lst Yr. T. D. 
C. (Arts) 


Ist Yr. T. D.. 


€. (So.) 


>”? 


2nd Yr. T. 
D. C. (Arts) 
B.A. - 


I. ` Pham. 
Part I. 


LL.B. (Pre.)' Jagdish 


o» 


» 


- M.B.B.S. II 


Jr. Dip. 
Course |. 
Pt. I 


Kushal Singh 
Mehta 
Manmohan Swarup 
Mathur 
Sohan. Lal 
Ladu Lal Sharma 
Ram Prasad 
Ajmera : 
Dinesh ^ Chandra | 
Verma : 
Chandra Shekhar 
Gupta 
Dinesh Chandra 
Saxona 
Gopal Krishna 
Malik 
Khalilullah Khan 
Hari Shanker 
Airun 
Paras Mal Kasliwal 
Durga Narayan 
Rajendra Kumar 
Mehra 
Vijay Singh Bhati 
Mam Chand Gupta’ 
Shyam Sunder 
Garg f 
Ram Bhagat Gupta 
Laxma Narain ` 
Gupta 
Prasad 
Agrawal 
Sohan Singh 
"Krishna Kumar 
Sharma 
Vinay ` Kumar 
Sharma - 


Govind Parshad 


Government Col- 
lege, Kota. 

M. B. College, 
Udaipur. ; 
Do. 
Government Col. 
lege, Bhilwara. 
Do. - 


R. R. 
Alwar. n 
Government. 
‘lege, Kota. : 
R. R. College, 
Alwar.- ` 
- Do. 


Col- 


Col- 
Col- 


Government 
lege, Tonk. 

Government 
lege, Ajmer - 

Dayanand College, 
Ajmer. 


S. D. Goyernment. 


‘College, Béawar. 


Government Col . 


lege, Kota. 
Jaswant College, 
Jodhpur. dut 
ollege, 
Alwar. 
Government -Col- 
lege, Ajmer. 


Birla College, of 
Com:, Ka " 


.Se. &- 
Pilani. ` 
ee san Do.-- > 


Government Col- 
lego, Ajmer. 
--Dungar College, 
Bikaner. 
Government Col. 
- lege, Kota. ! 
S. M. S. Medical 
College, Jaipur. 


Government Col. - 


lóge, Ajmer.’ 


* 


College, . 


B. The following candidates did (1) objectionable language in. their answer 
books or (2) fraudulantly appeared at the examination by making false statement to 


the Invigilator on duty. 


have been further debarved for the year/years noted against each :— s 


1 988 64/6678 
2 639 
3 1030 59/3009 


Mock 


P. U. Se. 
5> 


P. U. Arts 


Uma Shanker 
Mishra, ; 

Badri Prasad 
Sharda 


Gopal Lal Sen 


affiliated colleges for one year. 


Maharaja's College, E 


Jaipur. 
Do. 


Do. 


Their present examinations have been cancelled and they 


-1961 
-1901. 


.* 


1961 & 1962. "This candidate be not permitted to take admission in any of the 


O, This year's examination of the following candidates has been cancelled : 


1 94 59/9314 
2 2003 59/8742 
3 411 57/2363 


ist Yr. T. D. 


C. (Com.) 
P. U, Arts 


II B. E. 
(New) 


Mohd. Nasim Commerce College, 

Uddin Ahmad Jaipur. ae 

Surendra Mohan Government “Col. `- 

Kabra ^ . lege, Kota, 3 s 

D.Subramanium B. E. College; “< + 
Pilani. 
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D. The results of the following candidates who were whole-time employees of the 
Bank of Bikaner and obtained the attendance in the college by fraudulant méans have 
been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any examination of the 


University for the years 1961 and 1962. 
Shri Jain College, 


1 242 58/475 B.Com. Bajrang Lel Raj- 
(Final) put Bikaner. 
2 252 55/6775 55 Inder Chand Do. 
Viyajvargiya 
3 254 58/474 » Jhanwar Lal Sonar Do. 


K. L. VARMA, M.A. 
Registrar, 
University of Rajasthan 
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